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A RONDEL FOR FEBRUARY. 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





And the second month of the year 
Puts heart in the earth again. 


—PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 


ALREADY the feet of the winter fly, 


And the pulse of the earth begins to leap, 
Waking up from her frozen sleep, 


And knowing the beautiful spring is nigh. 


Good St. Valentine wanders by, 


Pausing his festival gay to keep— 


Already the feet of the winter fly, 
’ And the pulse of the earth begins to leap. 


To life she wakes; and a smile and asigh— 


Language the scoffer holds so cheap— 
Thrill her with melody dear and deep, 


An‘l spring with its mating time is nigh: 
Already the feet of the winter fly, 


And the pulse of the earth begins to leap. 
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PERE LA CHAISE. 
BY FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


THE field of death at Paris, 
You might think it a fold from afar; 
Like flocks the white tombs scattered 
That green irclosure star. 








There statesman, financier and poet, 
Love, glory, ambition and guile, 
Are laid neath their pompous inscriptions, 


And the stranger says ‘‘Who?” with asmile. 


And some more pruudly mock-modest 
Resc under their names alone; 

And all they will soon inherit 
Is but the name and the stone. 


There the passionate heart of de Musset 
Keeps itself tranquil and pure; 

There Béranger, Heine, Bellini, 
Lie ’mid the brilliant obscure: 


He, whose melody echoes the music 
Of the old Sicilian shore; 

And they—in their lifetime too famous 
To be famous forever more. 


But from the white mau3o:ea 
The eye turns wearily soon, 

Drawn by the dark fascination 
Of the dreary Fosse Commune. 


Had these no story of passion ? 
Had these no passion for fame, 

No deeds for remembrance or glory, 
Who lie without hillock or name ? 


They shovel them in by fifties, 
And bid them lie down with a grin, 
Who could not buy a *‘ concession’ — 
Sons of starvation and sin! 


Here at last, by Mortality’s favor, 
Fraternal and equal they lie: 

And the child in vain seeks the mother 
Withits cross to crown her, and die. 


{n this best of worlds, O my brothers, 
Issurely something amiss! 

Songs of advance and culture, 
Is your ultimate triumph this ? 


Is the soul’s heart-hunger abolished, 
While agnostics their litany cry, 
Or Science says, *‘ matter to matter,”’ 
With a smile that lurks in a sigh ? 


The homage and incense of Paris 

On the famous and wealthy are shed; 
But love and sorrow are kneeling 

O’er the undistinguished dead; 


And the orphan sobs and wanders 
O’er the dust that will hide it soon 
From the wolfish strife for existence, 

In the dreary Fosse Commune, 
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UNNECESSARY APOLOGIES. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 








THE newspaper critics seem to me mistaken in attrib- 
uting the favorable reception of Mr. Bryce’s admirable 
book on the ‘“* American Commonwealth ” to a dimin- 
ished national sensitiveness. It is certain that this sen- 
sitiveness has greatly diminished, and certain also that 
Mr. Bryce gives us plenty of praise. But the main dif- 
ference seems to lie in this, that Mr. Bryce treats us asa 
subject for serious study and not asa primary class for 
instructioa in the rudiments of morals and grammar. 
The usual complaint made by us against English writers 
is the same now as in the days of Dickens, that they come 
here chiefly to teach and not toinquire. No man had 
so many foreign visitors in his time as the late Professor 
Longfellow, and there never lived a man in whom the 
element of kindly charity more prevailed; yet he records 
January 16th, 1847, in his diary his surprise that so few 
foreigners apparently desire any information about this 
country, while all have much to communicate on that 
subject. The reason why every one reads with pleasure 
even the censures of Mr. Bryce is because he has really 
taken the pains to learn something about us. There is 
probably no American author who has traversed this 
continent so widely and repeatedly; there is perhaps no 
one who has made socareful a comparative study of the 
state governments; and there is certainly no one who 
could reinforce this comparison by so careful a study of 
popular government in other times and places. To say 
that his book will supersede De Tocqueville is to say lit- 
tle; it is better for the present period than was De 
Tocqueville for any period; because it is as clear, as can- 
did, and incomparably more thorough. 
All this refers to the main theme of Mr. Bryce’s book; 
but there is one criticism yet to be made upon it. It is 
io be regretted that be was ever tempted from his main 
ground, where he is so strong, to a collateral ground, 
where heis weaker. It was not, perhaps, necessary that 
he should treat of American literature atall; at any rate 
it is safe tosay that his chapter on this subject has a 
perfunctory air; it seems like the work of a tired man, 
who feels that he ought to say something on that point, 
yet does not care to grapple with it as with his main 
question; and so puts us off with vague and needless, 
tho kindly apologies. He is so ready to find good rea- 
sons for our doing no more,that he takes no pains toana- 
lyze or weigh what we have done; and unfortunately the 
habit of colonial deference is still so strong among us, 
that we are more disposed to be grateful to such a kindly 
apologist than to question his words. I do not wish to 
weary the readers of THE INDEPENDENT on this matter; 
but it is a lifelong conviction with me that the in- 
jury done to American literature by the absence of a 
copyright law is a trivial thing compared with the de- 
pressing influence of this prolonged attitude of depend- 
ence; an attitude which has disappeared from our polit- 
ical institutions, but still exists in regard to books, To 
test it we have only to reverse in imagination the nation- 
ality of a fewauthors and critics, and consider what a 
change of estimate such an altered origin would involve. 
Let us make, for instance, the great effort of supposing 
Emerson an English author and Matthew Arnold an 
American; does any one suppose that Arnold’s criticisms 
on Emerson would in that case have attracted very se- 
rious attention in either country? Had Mr. Gosse been a 
New Yorker, writing in a London magazine, would any 
ove on either side of the Atlantic have seriously cared 
whether Mr. Gosse thought that contemporary England 
had produced a poet? The reason why the «criticisms of 
these two Englishmen have attracted such wide-spr+ ad 
notice among us is that they have the accumulated 
literary weight—the ex oriente lux—of. London behind 
them. We accept them meekly and rather reverently; 
just as we even accept the criticisms made on Grant and 
Sheridan by Lord Wolseley, who is, compared to either 
of them, but a carpet knight. It is in some such way 
that we must explain the meek gratitude with which 
our pres; receives it, when Mr. Bryce apologizes for our 
deficiencies in the way cf literature, 
Mr. Bryce—whon,, it is needless to say, I regard with 
hearty admiration, and I can add with personal affec- 
tion, since he has been my guest and I bave been his— 
Mr. Bryce has a chapter on ‘Creative Intellectual 
Power,” in which he has some capital remarks on the 


———— 





stance, and not in Naples or Milan. Then he goes on to 
say that there is ‘‘ no reason why the absence of brilliant 
genius among the sixty millions in the United States 
should excite any surprise,” and adds soon after, *‘ It is 
not to be made a reproach against America that men 
like Tennyson or Darwin have not been born there.” 
Surely not; nor is it a reproach against England that 
men like Emerson or Hawthorne have not been born 
there. But if this last is true, why did it not occur to 
Mr. Bryce to say it; and had he said it, is it not plain 
that the whole tone and statement of his proposition 
would have been different? It occurs to him to specify 
Darwin and Tennyson, but the two men who above all 
others represent creative intellectual power, up to this 
time, in America, are not so much as named in his 
whole chapter of thirteen pages. Of course it is too 
early for comparison, but it is undoubtedly the belief 
of many Americans—at any rate it is one which I 
venture to entertain—taat the place in the history of 
intellect held a bundred years hence by the two Amer- 
icans he forgets to. mention will be greater than that 
of the two Englishmen he names. Greater than Dar- 
win’s, from the intrinsic superiority in permanence of 
literary over scientific eminence. Darwin was great, 
as he was certainly noble and lovable, but he was not 
greater, or at least held greater, than Newton: 
“ Nature and Nature's laws lay hid in night, 
God said, ‘ Let Newton be,’ and all was light.” 
More than this could surely not be said for Darwin ; and 
‘yet how vague and dim is now the knowledge, even 
among educated men, of precisely what it was that New- 
ton accomplished, compared with the continued knowl- 
edge held by every school-boy as to Pope, who wrote 
these lines. The mere record of Darwin’s own lite 
shows how largea part of man’s highest mental ac- 
tion became inert in him. He ceased to care for the 
spheres of thought in which Emerson chicfly lived; 
while, on the‘other hand, the tendencies and results of 
Darwin’s thought were always an object of interest to 
Emerson. When we turn to Tennyson the comparison 
must proceed on different grounds, and takes us back to 
Coleridge’s fine definition of inspiration, given half a 
century ago in his ‘‘ Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit.” 
*‘ Whatever finds me,” he wrote, “at a greater depth 
than usual, that is inspired.” It is because Emerson in 
his way and Hawthorne in his way touch us at greater 
depths than Tennyson that their chance for immortality 
is stronger. Form is doubtless needed in the expression; 
but in Hawthorne there is no defect of form, and the 
frequent defects of this kind in Emerson are balanced 
by tones and cadences so noble that the exquisite lyre 
of Tennyson, taken at its best, has never reached them, 
I do not object to the details of treatment in Mr. Bryce’s 
chapter, and it contains many admirable suggestions; 
but it seems to me that he might well preface it, in a 
second edition, by some such remark—addressed to some 
fancied personification of American Literature—as Eno- 
barbus, in ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra,” makes to Pompey : 
“ Sir, 

I never loved you much; but I have praised you 

When you have well deserved ten times as much 

As have said you did.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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DEMONIACAL POSSESSION. 


BY 8S. C. BARTLETT, D.D., LL.D., 
PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 











THIS topic has already come up in the Sunday-school 
lessons, and will naturally present itself more than once 
again. In the valuable Sunday-school notes of THE In- 
DEPENDENT for January 3d, the instance occurring in 
Mark i, 21-24 is treated thus: 

** Whether the man was simply a lunatic, with a spark of 
intuitive consciousness in him, or whether an actual spirit 
had taken up his abode in him, is a matter of difficult crit- 
icism. Perhape it never can be satisfactorily settled. 
There is no doubt that disease was misunderstood in those 
days, especially lunacy. It isa common thing to-day, in 
most superstitious and ignorant tribes, to attribute mental 
aberration to the immediate influence of evil spirits.” 

This is, no doubt, a common mode of disposing of the 
subject; ont it surely is well that a great circle of 
readers, like that of THE INDEPENDENT, should know 
that there is a different view, and the reasons for it. Its 








impossibility of saying why great men appear in one 
_ ime or place and not in another—in Florence, for in- 





adherents do noi find anything ‘‘ difficult ” in the “* crit- 
icism” or interpretation. The fact of demoniacal pos- 
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session seems to them about as unequivocally and vari- 
ously set forth as any teaching of the New Testament ; 
so clearly that they are shut up to its acceptance if they 
admit the authority. The difficulty seems to them not 
in the criticism or interpretation, but in the acceptance 
of the fact as testified. And it appears to them ulti- 
mately to affect the competency of the evangelists, and 
even, as it may appear, the intelligence or good faith of 
Christ himself. 

1. The Evangelists steadily and abundantly distin- 
guish between demoniacal possession and all forms of 
mere disease—altho sometimes both occurred together. 
Thus, Matt. viii, 16, he ‘‘cast out the spirits, and healed 
all that were sick”; Mark i, 82, “brought all that were 
diseased and them that were possessed with devils”; 
Luke iv, 40, 41. Again, Matt. iv, 24, “brought unto 
him all sick people that were taken with divers dis- 
eases and torments, and those which were possessed 
with devils and those that were lunatic and those that 
had the palsy.” Here the ‘‘lunatics” (ceA,vasouévovc) are 
specially distinguished from the demoniacs. ‘Which 
had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities,’ Luke 
viii, 2. In Matt. ix, 32, 38, the possession is kept distinct 
from the dumbness with which the demoniac was 
afflicted, which was also cured. Christ ‘‘called his 
twelve disciples together, and gave them power and 
authority over all devils and to cure all diseases.” Luke 
ix, 1. The same statement is found in Matt. x,1, (In 
all these instances the word “‘devils” represents the Greek 
éaovia, demons or evil spirits, always distinguished 
from the one 6:<80/0¢, or prince of evil spirits.) In Mark 
vi, 12, “they cast out many devils, and anointed with 
oil many that were sick, healing them.” So also Mark 
iii, 15; Luke vi, 17, 18. It is the standing distinction. 

2. The evangelists make this uniform distinction still 
more definite and emphatic by their constant assertions 
that the actions and utterances in demoniacal posses- 
sions were those of the evil ‘spirits, the dacudéva, They 
refer to them as actual agents in the cases. Such state- 
ments are almost too abundant to call for quotations— 
‘*The unclean spirits cried, saying,” etc., Mark iii, 11; 
‘ The devils besought him,” Matt. vini, 31; ‘‘ When the 
unclean spirit had torn him [the man] and cried with a 
loud voice, he came out of him,” Mark i, 26; Luke iv, 
35. In this instance, while Luke says ‘* the man hadan 
unclean spirit,” Mark strikingly describes him as being 
‘*in ” (év) an unclean spirit, as tho enveloped by it, com- 
pletely under its dominion. We read again: ‘* The spirit 
tare him,” ‘“‘ threw him down and tare him,” “ cried, 
rent him sore and came out of him,” Mark ix, 20-26; 
Luke ix, 42. ‘‘ Mary Magdalene out of whom went 
seven devils, Luke viii, 2. ‘* And he [the spirit] came 
out the same hour,” Acts xvi, 16. ‘* And the evil spirit 
answered and said,” etc., Acts xix, 15. 

If it be said, asit is, that these disciples then simply 
shared the superstitious notions of their contemporaries, 
it must be remembered that their narratives were writ- 
ten near thirty years later, and as many years after the 
promise that the Comforter should ‘‘ guide them into 
all [the] truth” (John xvi, 14), and after the recorded 
fulfillment of the promise of the Holy Spirit,” Acts i, 11. 

8. Some of the facts recorded are not compatible with 
any theory of mere disease, bodily or mental. One of 
these insuperable facts is found in the case recorded by 
three evangelists (Matt. viii, Mark v, Luke viii), where 
the devils asked and received from Christ permission to 
pass from the demoniac into the herd of swine, and are 
declared to have done so, with the results there set forth. 
It is said that the elder Hosea Ballou on one occasion, 
when in a country-town of New England he had devoted 
a whole discourse to showing that there was no devil 
nor evil spirit (da:uévov), after returning to his host's, 
was asked by a bright young farmer: ‘‘ Mr. Ballou, how 
do you get along with the devils going into the herd of 
swine?’ Mr. Ballou replied (so a minister of his own 
denomination has reported it): ‘‘I was always sorry 
they put that in.” Well he might he; it is decisive. 

Another recorded fact which the disease theory will 
not explain, is the habitual assertion of Christ’s divinity 
by these spirits and the Saviour’s recognition of the fact, 
while not only the multitude but his own disciples failed 
as yet so to know and characterize him. Thus, Mark i, 
24; Luke iv, 34: ‘‘I know thee who thou art, the Holy 
One of God.” ‘ Thou art the Son of God,” Mark iii, 11. 
‘What have we to do with thee, Jesus, thou Son of 
God? Art thou come to torment us before the time?” 
Matt. viii, 29. So in the two parallel passages: ‘‘ And 
devils also came out of many, crying out and saying, 
Thou art the Christ of God.” Luke iv, 41. ‘ And un- 
clean spirits, when they saw him, cried, saying, Thou 
art the Son of God.” Mark iii, 11. That this was a gen- 
uine recognition, so understood by the Saviour, appears 
in this same passage; for *‘ he straitly charged them that 
they should not make him known.” So, very distinctly, 
Mark i, 34, he ‘** suffered not the devils to speak, because 
they knew him”; and Luke iv, 41, *‘ he, rebuking them, 
suffered them not to speak, for they knew that he was 
Christ.” Epilepsy, lunacy, insanity, do not meet these 
several facts of record. 

Alford has also well called attention to the sort of 
double consciousness indicated in some of these cases, 
the utterance seeming to come now from the man and 
now from the evil spirit—a point on which I will not en- 
large. The narrative in Acts xix, 13-17, presents the 





distinction between ‘‘ the evil spirit” who said, “ Jesus T 
know and Paul I know,” and ** the man in whom the’ 
evil spirit was,” who leaped on the sons of Sceva and 
overcame them. 

This point is still further made clear by the recorded 
conversations which in several of these cases are affirmed 
to have been held with the evil spirits, not with the man 
thus possessed. The careful reader of these narratives, 
e.g., of Mark v, 1-21 (and the parallel passages) cannot 
fail to feel the force of the facts. And the force of all 
the foregoing considerations is crowned by the Saviour’s 
own treatment of these cases. 

4, The Saviour habitually and constantly treated cases 
of demoniacal possession as realities; not as mere dis- 
eases, but as the utterances and acts of evil spirits in the 
man, but distinct from him. He is declared to have 
gone about ‘‘ casting out devils” abundantly. All his 
acts and utterances on these occasions so fully recog- 
nize the fact, with never an intimation to the contrary, 
that if it were not a fact, it would certainly be difficult 
to acquit him of ignorance or the deliberate fostering 
of delusion. He is not only described as “ charging,” 
**rebuking.” ‘‘ commanding” and * casting out” the un- 
clean spirits, but his direct addresses to them are re- 
corded. Thus (Mark v, 8-12; Matt. viii, 20-82), ** he 
{Jesus} said unto him, Come out of the man, thou 
unclean spirit. And he asked him, What is thy name. 
And he {the unclean spirit) answered, My name is 
Legion, for we aremany. And all the devils besought 
him saying, If thou cast us out suffer us to go away 
into the herd of swine. And he said unto them, Go.” 
Again (Mark i, 26; Luke iv, 34), he directly addressed 
the unclean spirit. ‘*‘ Hold thy peace and come out of 
him.” Was this all a show and a pretense on his part? 
He went farther yet, for he deliberately argued with 
the Jews on the assumption of the reality of demoniacal 
possession, affirming that his casting out devils by the 
spirit of God proved that the kingdom of God had come 
unto them. (Matt. xii, 23-27; Luke xi, 17-23.) Not 
only did his enemies, the Pharisees, recognize the 
claim as actually made by him, but the admiring mul- 
titude also said (Luke iv, 36), ‘‘ What a word is this! for 
with authority and power he commandeth the unclean 
spirits, and they come out.” By what arguments could 
we justify or defend the constant and active ministering 
to such a delusion—if it were a delusion ? 

It does not at all meet the facts of the case to say that 
this was the common belief of the time and that the 
Saviour did not deem itimportant to spend his strength 
in correcting it. For he did not simply leave it in 
silence even, but openly and actively, both in word and 
in deed, gave direct countenance to the belief. Nor can 
it be alleged that he still had what might be called an 
esoteric view, a different doctrine for his disciples and 
himself—if we could reconcile such a position with his 
character. For, furthermore, 

5. The Saviour, in his personal and private relations to 
his chosen disviples, still advanced the doctrine of 
demoniacal possession. Here, at last, in dealing with 
his commissioned apostles, the authorized and trained 
teachers of his gospel, was the opportunity to disabuse 
them of any gross delusion. Did he do so in regard to 
this belief? On the contrary he confirmed them in it, 
both in official instructions and in private conference. 

When, immediately after the transfiguration, he 
** rebuked” and cast out ‘‘the unclean spirit” that the 
disciples were unable to eject, after he had coma into 
the house ‘this disciples asked him pvivately, Why could 
not we cast him out,” instead of correcting their notions 
in this confidential interview, he confirmed them by the 
emphatic remark, ‘‘This kind can come forth by nothing 
but prayer.” (Mark ix, 20.) When the seventy returned 
and said to him with joy, ‘‘ Lord, even the devils are 
subject to us through thy name,” his answer was to the 
same effect, ‘‘I beheld Satan as lightning fall from 
Heaven.” We are further informed (Mark iii, 14, 15), 
that in the solemn act of calling and appointing the 
apostles ‘‘ he ordained twelve that they should be with 
him and that he might send them forth to preach and to 
cast out devils.” Was he trifling with his chosen mes- 
sengers? 

For this accumulation of reasons, several of which 
would be sufficient alone, I do not feel at liberty to re- 
ject or question the reality of demoniacal possession in 
the time of our Lord. If I were at liberty to reject that 
teaching both of Christ and his authorized messengers, 
I should not know where to stop with my questionings 
and denials. The difficulty does not seem to me to liein 
the interpretation or criticism, for I hardly see how it 
could be much clearer. 

This being the case, one is no wore bound to remove 
all difficulties from the recorded fact, than in many 
other matters in which we accept the inspired state- 
ments, whether difficult or not. Still, in closing this 
brief exposition it may not be amiss barely to notice two 
questions. First, how should it be that this condition 
of things should have been so common then, but wholly 
wanting now? I find no difficulty in supposing demo- 
niacal possessions to have been permitted at that special 
time and country for a special purpose connected with 
the manifestation of Christ. He came, as is abundantly 
asserted, to *‘ destroy the works of the Devil” (I John, 
iii, 8), to bruise the serpent’s head, to overthrow the king- 
dom of Satan; and these castings out of evil spirits were 





F the visible token and assurance of the final result of the 
great-conflict; just as the outward and visible restora- 
tion of the pal-ied: man was made by Christ the proof of 
-his inward healing, the invisible forgiveness of sins. 
The Saviour virtually implied this in his argument with 
the Jews when they charged him with being in league 
with Beelzebub. 

Second, how can such demoniacal control of a human 
being be reconciled with moral government? As well, 
perhaps, as the terrible dominion that certain forms of 
vice (e.g., intemperance) are suffered to gain over their 
helpless victim. It is a voluntary surrender, become 
at last nearly, if not quite involuntary. So in the nerv- 
ous diseases which in many cases are indicated as con- 
nected with the ‘‘ possession,” we may possibly see indi- 
cations of a past career of vice and sin, a voluntary sur- 
render to the powers of darkness, pursued till the body 
was hopelessly wrecked and the soul hopelessly en- 
thralled. This supposition is but a theory, but it would 
offer a more or less satisfactory solution. 
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SEPARATION OF STATE AND MARKET. 
BY PROF, WILLIAM G. SUMNER. 





I CANNOT find an example of aState which has hot 
been, in a great measure, subject to the power of capi- 
tal. It is inipossible to live atid to carry on any enter- 
prises of utility or pleasure, without capital. Those 
who denounce capital mest earnestly bear plainest 
testimony to this. They are squirming about in an ef- 
fort to escape from, or to turn their backs on, this fact: 
Hence men have always struggled to get possession of 
this power. Those who had State power found capital 
incispensable. They made alliances with those who 
had it. The latter made terms under which they av- 
complished their own ends, and satisfied their own 
tastes. If any examples can be found to the contrary, 
they are great and powerful despotisms, which were 
strong enough to disregard all but a military caste, or a 
priesthood, but, even in these cases, the power of capi- 
tal made itself felt indirectly through its influence on 
the oligarchy which maintained the throne. 

I cannot find acase of any State in which the ruling 
element really practiced abnegation of power, or showed 
a disposition to deprive itse:f of functions. If democra- 
cy contains any ‘great hope for mankind, it lies in the 
belief that democracy is to distinguish itself from all 
othe: forms of the State in this respect. Jeffersonian 
democracy, by its most important dogmas and maxims, 
seemed to justify this hope. If it has won any triumphs, 
ithas won them by this policy. It was not afraid to be 
called non-government or ‘‘ atomistic.” The old Con- 
gressional Globe bore the motto: **‘ The world is 
governed tco much.” Jeffersonian democracy, how- 
ever, in its best estate, was able only partly to fulfill its 
own ideal. It found that a State power which under- 
took to live by the principles of self-abnegation could 
not simply test at ease or be quietly neutral. It had to 
defend itself against the forces which tried to direct it, 
and to push back against the organizations which were 
trying to drive iton to the undettakings which it dis- 
avowed. In the latest developments of democracy, the 
world over, there is very little of this reluctance to as- 
sume functions. 

By imperium the Romans meant the concept of 
military and civil power combitied in a supreme author- 
ity. Every government aims to develop and maintain 
this conception in its chief organ as a realized fact. De- 
mocracy is no exception. The ‘‘ people ’—that is the 
ruling majority for the time being—instead of divesting 
itself of any part of the traditional functions of the 
civil authority, is notably tenacious of everything which 
it imagines to be “‘ sovereignty ”; and it resents any cur- 
tailment, as if such curtailment would contain an impu- 
tation upon the equality of democracy with the other 
’ocracies which have had the powers. So we are gravely 
told that ‘‘ the State is the depository of the coercive 
power of society’; as if that was an intelligible propo- 
sition, or one embodying a distinct notion applicable to 
any question of theory or any problem of practice. It 
is upon such turgid and empty dicta that all absolutism 
has been built up in the past; and such are now being 
fabricated with a zeal hitherto unequaled for the pur- 
poses of democratic absolutism. Indeed, we seem des- 
tined speedily to discover that democracy, instead of 
being a single and homogeneous system, is a thing of 
such various phases and forms that it is scarceiy possible 
to compare two cases of it, or that such a Te can 
be made that two commentators can understand each 
other. 

Democracy 1s atomistic. It breaks the society up 
into individuals who are political units. The peril of 
such a system is that it is at the mercy of any organiza- 
tion formed inside of it which gives coherence and 
order to its disintegrated elements. Such an organiza- 
tion will begin to move the whole. To understand the 
significance of this, let us here bring another set of ob- 
servations into the scope of our study. 

Status holds down individual energy and power. If 
a black man is told that the only status allowed by social 
institutions to him is that of a slave, no black man can 
work out into realization the powers which he may pos- 
sess. Ifthe status of women is fixed by custom and law, 





no woman can show her power to do anything outside 
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of the limits. The social arrangement which sets free 
individual energy is liberty. Under this each one may 
prove what he is by what he does, and the society 
profits by the expansion and evolution of all the power 
there is init. Now democracy and liberty are not the 
same thing by any means; but, in the latest history, 
they have been closely allied with each other, and de- 
mocracy as a political form has helped and been helped 
by liberty in the social order. The product of liberty 
and democracy is individualism. Under it men have 
been emancipated from tradition, authority, caste, su- 
perstition, and to a certain extent from prejudices and 
delusions If we could maintain liberty and democracy 
long enough, we might perbaps produce individualistic 
results so great that men would be emancipated from 
delusions and from phrases. 

This movement, however, like every other, has its 
perils and abuses. If individualism destroys institu- 
tions, and if democracy, with its dream of equality, 
simply works disintegration, the society is at the sport 
of the new elements which combine and organize on 
new centers, for an actual disintegration and atomiza- 
tion of society is impossible. 

What then are the centers on which the new organiza- 
tions form, and what is the character of the new organ- 
izations? In our modern society they are sure to be in- 
terests, meaning by that, groups of persons united by a 
desire for the success of the same enterprises and seek- 
ing pecuniary gain from that success. Here is where 
the plutocratic element finds entrance into the demo- 
cratic system. Here lies the weakness of democracy, 
in the face of the plutocratic forces with which it has to 
cope in modern society. 

What, in the face of such an antagonism, is the sig- 
nificance of this new notion that ‘* the State is an eth- 
ical person ”? a triviality in the guise of an apothegm. 
If the State is an ethical pers in, and is rent by interests 
which may be sordid, and are at best commercial, what 
becomes of its ethical authority, and how can its ethical 
character abide? In order to save its own existence— 
not itsethical character, but its purely brute existence— 
it has to take sides with some interests against others, 
which is just what all modern civilized States are doing. 

And yet, as I said at the outset of this paper, it has 
seemed not impossible that democracy might contain 
within itself the form and potency of better things. It 
has seemed that it might be siggple-minded enough to 
throw off all the big dogmas of stateolatry, wight be so 
open and visible, and might feel itself so well known of 
all men that it should laugh down all inflated theories 
of itself ; might be so hard-headed as to treat all political 
mysticism with contempt; might be so practical that 
it would know better than to try to do too much, or to 
busy its ‘If wit 1 schemes of universal happiness. 

The first condition of its fulfilling any such hope is 
that it shall renounce. It is the strongest system that 
has ever existed when it is achieving peace, order and 
security. It is the weakest system that ever existed 
when it attempts to turn its force to industrial or social 
objects, and it forfeitsstrength in the former field by all 
its attempts in the latter. The State is the greatest mo- 
nopoly of all. It can brook no rival or colleague in its 
domain. It isnecessarily soleandsupreme. If theState 
is purely a civil organization this monopoly character 
of it is beneficial. If, however, the State enters as an 
agent into the industrial or social relations of its own 
subjects, it becomes the greatest and worst of all mo- 
nopolies, the one best worth having under one’s control, 
the best prize of base struggles, and the most powerful 
engine by which some men may exploit others. 

The most notable product of democracy, especially of 
American democracy, up to this time, is the maxim of 
the separation of Church and State. There have been 
strong efforts at times in this country to formulate a 
maxim of the separation of the State and the market. 
It is to that policy that democracy ought to come, if it 
can command the wisdom and the will to attain to it; 
it would thereby cut the ground from under plutocracy. 
Plutocracy, as we have seen, consists in the political 
power of capital. If capital were excluded from all in- 
terest in State action, and thrown upon the laws of the 
market, there would remain only that power of capital 
which is rooted in the industrial and social order, which 
nothing can set aside or overcome. If there were nu 
longer any legislative monopolies nor any legislative 
guarantee of natural monopolies, the only monopolies 
which would remain would be such as no one can abol- 
ish. 
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OLIVE THORNE MILLER, the deligitful writer on orni- 
thology, is a most systematic student of her pets. She 
keeps a very big pile of large note-books, each one bearing 
the name of some bird, and anything peculiar or interest- 


ing, any unusual habit or unaccustomed sound, is at 
once recorded. If abirdis shy, she often turns her chair 
around so that her back is toward it, and with a hand_ 
glass still watches it. Of course, not much work gets 
done in these mornings of study; but in the summer, when 
one after another of her feathered family has flown, she 
collects her notes and ‘“‘ writes up”’ her little friends and 
their quaint and interesting doings. She most prides her- 
self on accuracy, both of observation and of statement— 
and very justly. She is tall and somewhat stout in fig- 
ure, of perfect health and rather jolly manners, She isa 
born book lover, and is rarely seen without a volume, if 
not in her hands, very near by. Numerous shelves about 
her are filled, tables and desk are loaded, and even sofas 
and chairs have often to be cleared before they can be used. 








TOPICS IN THE GERMAN CAPITAL. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 


THE balance-sheet of the old year has been car- 
ried forward to the new in Germany; for the cur- 
rent political topics are mostly completions of old 
themes. The Morier affair, Geffcken and the “Diary,” 
Dr. Morel Mackenzie, Eastern Africa—none of these 
subjects are new, nor do most of them appear 
in new connections, bufdepend for their excitement 
upon their new developments, as in Geffcken’s case, 
where the publication of the papers of complaint show 
that the Senator was not only the friend ot Frederick III, 
but the editor of the early proclamations which Frederick 
issued on coming to the throne. 

The radical press demands that the papers of the de- 
fense be made public together with those of the com- 
plaint. The call, however, is not responded to by the 
moderate journals. - These consider the point aimed at 
to have been reached; and that the public is satisfied and 
the opposition press disarmed. Being in possession of the 
names of the real persons who were connected with the 
publication of the “Diary,” and subpoenaed as witnesses 
by the State, sensational implications against members 
of the imperial house and court cease to be made to the 
public. And the fact that the passages of the ‘‘ Diary” 
which criticised foreign states are repeated once more 
with full explanations by the Chancellor as to how the 
passages were likely io incite ill-will against Prussia, so 
that the publisher of the passages became treasonable; 
this repetition again reveals the grounds which were 
given at the start for Geffcken’s prosecution, but which 
had been lost sight of by the people and the press. 

The Vossische Zeitung declares that things are, after 
the publication of the complaint in full, where they 
were before. ‘‘ The chief fact remains: Emperor Fred- 
erick’s ‘ Diary,’ a monument more lasting than bronze, 
stands as proud and brilliant after the latest revelations 
as it stood before.” 

And indeed the official reports only substantiated the 
fact of Frederick having taken pains to multiply copies 
of his book and perfect its character from a literary and 
historical point of view. He meant it for publication; 
but according to his own gay declaration, ‘‘ there was 
too much gossip in it for the present.” And Senator 
Geffcken conceded that he did not make his intention of 
printing the extracts known to Empress Frederick out 
of fear of her Majesty deprecating the plan. The ru- 
mor so passionately believed in here of the Senator hav- 
ing been used by an intriguing clique, turns out to have 
no substance; and with the rumor, a good part of the 
social interest falls that was bestowed upon the matter. 
Moderate men are gratified that the last impression which 
the people receive should come from the side of the gov- 
ernment; Liberals, that the event on the whole has been 
to Frederick III's credit and their own. 

The Morier affair was brought to a standstill in face 
of the contradictory words of honor of the two actors, 
the German assertion that a Prussian officer is to be be- 
lieved as implicitly as an English gentleman being quite 
undeniable. 

As for Sir Morel, the tone of his last book was deplored 
as a climax of unwisdom that could net be made good, 
and the official condemnation of it by two of the fore- 
most medical societies of Great Britain, which creates a 
pleasant stir in Germany, is generally felt to be the end 
of the affair. 

If anything fresh remains to be mentioned in respect 
to Frederick I{I’s illness, it would be the remarkable lists 
of patients that fell victims to the abnormal interest 
it incited in laymen and physicians in the subject of 
cancer. I haveseen no instances quoted in the papers, 
but the theme has been often broached in private circles, 
and was discussed again this weck. A lady of com- 
manding military rank, suffering from an abscess in an 
internal part, was operated upon in a famous (univer- 
sity) clinic for cancer. She is just returned into society 
after an illness of five months of wound fever, caused by 
the cut of the surgeon, which, to be ‘ thorough,” was 
dangerously large and deep, the president of the clinic 
giving it as his opinion that the original trouble could 
have been cured within a week. The regulations of 
German medical unions require that a second or new 
physician sball not find another diagnosis nor alter the 
course of treatment prescribed by the first until after the 
third day. The accident that the president of the clinic 
in question is an original and disregards this rule, while 
it prevents him from advancing to dignities and titles, 
saved the patient’s life in this case; and her public rank 
causes the extraordinary incident to be generally 
known. It is matched by stories of similar exam- 
ples of mistreatment in every circle in the provinces and 
city where one comes. In spite of their knowledge of 
the ‘‘ physical danger of contagion from public agita- 
tions” and of the ‘statistics of imitation,” physicians 
did not escape being smitten by a sort of cancer craze— 
for this diagnosticating of harmless swellings as carci- 
noma by medical men of reputation must be called a 
craze; and is only to be accounted for by their agitated 
engrossment in the topic of the late Emperor’s disease. 

Eastern Africa is the one subject on the public mind 
that promises to keep its hold, Ia the recent sitting 
of the Reichstag, opposition to the project of supplying 
Government support to the African colonies, was as 
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conspicuous as the propositions in favor of it. That 
the Prince Chancellor, however, is come to the capital 
for the purpose of putting through the project is un- 
questioned, and that the nation 1s in favor of it, is 
equally certain. ‘ 

The papers describe Prince Bismarck as looking un- 
commonly hearty and hale. He walks a good deal in 
the ‘‘ Thiergarten” for exercise, in continuation of his 
habits in tne country and the prescriptions of Professor 
Schweninger. His nervous lameness and trouble in the 
feet have become better as his digestion has improved. 
The residence of the great Chancellor lies in a compara- 
tively quiet square of the town. It is not there, but 
before the Reichstag building where crowds run 
together for cheering him. 

This last-named edifice is in a cheerful street ina 
busy commercial and wealthy quarter. Altho, as for 
crowds in Berlin, according to my experience, unless at 
special time, they are seldom made up, for the greater 
part, of the business or citizen class. The every-day 
cheerers before the castle, for instance, are loungers of 
the sort one sees about the steps of the City Hall in 
New York; fellows whose coats are buttoned to the chin 
even in hot weather—out of respect to the police regula- 
tion against ‘‘ showing bodily nakedness”; and vacant- 
looking couples who one thinks are come to town for 
the day ona wedding tour, since, when they fall on a 
bench, they look for the first time somewhat animated 
and often begin tittering. To jointhis knot of ‘‘regulars,” 
on the Emperor appearing or upon the rumor that he will 
appear, run promenaders from all sides. The castle is 
notonly in the heart of the city, it is in the neighborhood 
of the museums and sights. Strangers, therefore, make 
up no inconsiderable portion of such an impromptu 
crowd, and more foreigners have caught sight in this 
way of the German monarchs than of any other princes. 
I have often heard the voice of Americans on driving by. 

Just at present the National Gallery is being visited by 
unusual numbers of artists and critics. The attempt to 
loosen the fresco paintings from the walls of the Casa 
Bartholdy in Rome, was successfully accomplished by 
Bardini, the Florentine art dealer, and the pictures are 
now set up in the upper floor of the gallery, where the 
colossal ‘‘ Catherine Canaro”’ by Mackart and the ‘‘ Din- 
ner-party of Plato” by Anselin Feuerbach are to be 
found. Bartholdy was a relative of the Mendelssohns, 
and his name is mentioned in the Mendelssohn Corre- 
spondence as well as in the letters of Winkelmann. He 
filled the oftice of German Consul in Rome in the early 
part of the present century; and it comes to light from a 
Jetter recently found in the Prussian archives, that he 
sacrificed the half of his salary to employ the young 
German painters there upon these frescos. They havea 
great value from an historic point of view; for Bar- 
tholdy’s ‘‘ young painters ” are now the classics and the 
old masters of modern German art. 
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THE CENTENNIAL OF NEANDER’S BIRTH IN 
BERLIN. 


BY THE REV. D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, 








THE one-hundredth anniversary of Neander’s birth 
was worthily commemorated yesterday, the 17th of 
January, by the University of Berlin. It would be 
difficult to mention any theologian of the present century 
whose memory would be celebrated with such hearty 
sympathy by men of all shades of theological opinion 
and by appreciative students in so many lands as the 
great German Church historian. To him more than to 
any other theologian, except Schleiermacher, the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, in its earliest period was indebted for 
its influence. It welcomed Neander in the early fresh- 
ness of his powers as the first occupant of the chair of 
Church History, which he continued to fill for thirty- 
eight yeurs. The recent celebration bas again demon- 
strated the potency of the respect which is felt for his 
learning and personality. The regard for him is not 
regard for the scholar merely, but for the deeply moved 
Christian man—regard not only of intellectual admira- 
tion, but of heartfelt affection. 

The commemoration of Neander’s birth took place in 
the Aula, or large audience chamber of the university 
where Prof. Karl Immanuel Nitzsch, of the chair of 
Dogmatic Theo!ogy delivered a memorial address over 
the decea:ed historian, July 17th, 1850, the day of his 
burial. The 17th of January is agreed upon as the date 
of Neander’s birth, altho he himself celebrated it on the 
16th, and the inscription on the gravestone has it so. 
Against the walls of the chamber are busts of some of 
the professors whose fame is world wide. 

Among the philosophers are Fichte and Hegel (Schel- 
ling is not there). The bust of Niebubr occupiesa place 
next to that of Hegel. The brothers Grimm are side by 
side. Trendelenburg is near by them. Graefe, the great 
oculist, is also there. The theologians occupy places 
together against the same wall as the philosophers. The 
fine head of Schleiermacher comes first. The next place 
was vacant, but the name indicated that it was Nean- 
der’s. The fine marble bust, executed by Drake, in 1889, 
had been removed to a table in front of the desk. The 
good-natured and benevolent face, the profuse hair, 
the bushy eyebrows, the deep-set but sparkling eyes, 
the long, slightly hooked nose, the thick lips, the 
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old-fashioned coat reaching above the neck behind, 
are said to give a singularly lifelike representation 
of the great scholar. A simple wreath of ivy was 
placed around the brow. The audience which filled 
the room and consisted of ladies, professors, pas- 
tors, literary men and theological students (whose 
number had been limited to 150) was admitted by ticket. 
Among those present were the Cultus Minister von 
Gossler, Count Bernstorff, Professor Curtius and Oscar 
von Gebhardt, of the Royal Library. Dr. Kégel and the 
other Court preachers, General Superintendent Brickner 
and others were conspicuous by their absence, which 
was attributed to the hostile attitude they took as mem- 
bers of the chief Church Court (Oberkirchenrath) to the 
call of Dr. Harnack to Neander’s chair. 
singing of a hymn the theological faculty in their offi- 
cial robes, and led by the present rector of the Universi- 
ty, Dr Gerhardt (of the medical faculty) came in. Pro- 
fessor Pfleiderer, the dean of the faculty. followed the 
rector, and was followed in their order by Professors 
Harnack, Dillmann, Weiss, Kaftan and the other theo- 
logical professors. Without further ceremony Professor 
Harnack took his position behind the desk and began to 
read the memorial address. 

It might have seemed appropriate, as Dr. Harnack 
himself observed in the opening of his address, fora 
pupil of Neander to commemorate bis memory on this 
occasion. But Dr. Harnack possesses a twofold qualifi- 
cation for the service in that he occupies Neander’s chair 
and stands at the head (altho only thirty-eight years of 
age) of Church historians in Germany, A former 
pupil of Neander began an article in THE INDEPENDENT 
(October 25th) giving an account of his call to Berlin 
with the words: ‘‘ At last Neander’s chair was filled 
by a competent successor.” The writer’s prediction 
that ‘‘he will again attract historical students from 
all parts of the world as Neander did fifty years ago.” 
seems likely to be fulfilled. The present daily attend- 
ance upon his lectures is 150 students (at least one-third 
more than the audiences of the other professor-). Ne- 
ander, however, had as many as 500. 

The address, which was read closely and listened to 
with close attention, lasted an hour. It will appear in 
full in the Preussische Jahrbiicher and was pronounced 
worthy of the occasion. Dr. Harnack said: 


“In Neander the theological faculty commemorated the 
Church historian with whom anew epoch in the treatment of 
Church history began, yea the most distinguished and 
beloved teacher after Schleiermacher whom it has counted 
among its numbers. He knew how to awaken a deep in- 
terest in the study of Church history and its sources, and 
to give Church history back again to theology. As Baur 
had said, a new period in Caurch history begins with 
Neander. Great, however, as was his industry and his 
power of presenting historical facts and his integrity of 
soul, yet these were not the characteristics that most drew 
cut our admiration for Neander. It was the Christian 
personality of the man, his humility, his utter self-forget- 
fulness, his burning passion for Christ. We cannot think 
of him as the Church historian without thinking of him 
as the Christian. He was a companion of 
the Fathers and Ascetics as well as their student. 

‘ Like Justin Martyr he found in Plato, whom 
he culled ‘the pre-Christian Christ,’ the guide to 
Christ. To Planck, his old teacher in Gdéttingen, 
the most learned Church historian of his time, he 
dedicated one of his first historical works, stating at the 
same time that it contained much that he would not 
be contented with, and indeed he had no sympathy 
with his teacher’s Rationalism. The historical and eccle- 
siastical had more interest for him than the philosophical. 
He had a living interest in all periods of the Church be 
cause be contemplated it with the eyesof a friend. He 
entered into each of the centuries of its history, but shut 
himself up in noone. How much did he see which had 
not been seen b2fore! While historians had been seeking 
and finding only fo:ly and baseness in the former history 
of the Church, he found in all periods noble characters and 
studied eaca age as the unfolding of the plan of God, as the 
development of the life of Christin the earth. The history 
of the Church must be studied with the parable of the 
leaven as a text, the leaven which gradually leavens the 
whole lump. We must thank Neander for having broken 
with the negations and negative methods of the eighteenth 
century, and inaugurated a positive and strictly historic 
treatment. As he marks the beginning of a new epoch 
in the treatment of ecclesiastical history in Germany, so 
Chateaubriand does in France. The latter, without in- 
dustry or habits of caretulinvestigation, issimply a man of 
talent. Differing widely as they do in many respects, they 
may be justly compared in their activity and influence, 
upon their own and the succeeding generations. Renan 
shows clearly the influence (Nachwirkung) 6f Chateau- 
briand: 

‘“‘Neander had his faults. He failed to appreciate the 
dependence of the Church’s history upon the world’s his- 
tory. He did not give due attention to the political forces 
at work outside of the domain of the Church. The appli- 
cation of the parable of the leaven be understood fully. 
The application of the parable of the mustard seed he 
failed to appreciate fully. It was a defect of his nature 
that his eyes were shut to the outer world, to the beauties 
of Nature and of architecture. Tais, also, must be said, 
that on certain critical questions, as in bis ‘Lite of Christ,’ 
he occupied uncertain middle ground, not taking a firm 
and definite position on either side. He could not get be- 
yond the limits of Nature and of his training. In his case 
his chosen motto expressed the whole tendency of his per- 
sonality, ‘The heart makes the theologian’ (pectus est quod 
facit theologum). 


During the 





“Towards Hegel, Baur and Strauss he occupied a posi- 
tion of hostility, and yet he could not wholly withdraw 
himself from the influence of Hegel. In Berlin he stood 
between two fires, Hegelianism with Hegel on one side 
and hard conservatism with Hengstenburg and the 
Kitrchenzeitung on the other. He was comforted by the 
love and regard of his students. In the eighteenth century 
he saw more of shadow than of light, but forward to the 
future he looked with confidence and hope. He belongs 
exclusively to no party, and every party pays honor to him 
because he did not strive to serve any party, but only the 
Church.” 

After Professor Harnack had finished his address the 
Dean of the Faculty, Professor Pfleiderer, read a diplo- 
ma conferring upon Licentiate Martin Deutsch, Profes- 
sor Extraordinary of Church History in the University 
of Berlin (since 1885) the degree of Doctor of Divinity, 
his recent work on Abelard being mentioned for its 
thorough scholarship. Neander was the first to receive 
the doctorate of divinity from the university. The choir 
again sang and the exercises were over. 

Neander belongs to a larger constituency than the 
University. He belongs to Berlin as one of its historic 
figures. ‘the space which the daily newspapers unex- 
pectedly have devoted to his life proves this. Altho he 
was an academic teacher and nothing more, the press 
anticipated the celebration by giving large space to de- 
tailed accounts of his career and personality and to the 
anecdotes of his childlike simplicity and deficiency in 
the practical wisdom of the world. Three of the lead- 
ing dailies which have come into my hands contained 
excellent notices of four and five columns each. 

A reference to some of the main facts in Neander’s 
life may fitly here be made. Johann Wilhelm August 
Neander, the son of Hebrew parents and the youngest 
of six children, was born in Gottingen. His mother, a 
pious woman, was separated from her husband and re- 
moved with her children to Hamburg. Led thereto by 
the study of Plato, the companionship of Christian 
schoolfellows, and especially Schleiermacher’s *‘ Dis- 
courses on Religion,” he embraced Christianity and was 
baptized February 25th, 1806, relinquishing his old 
name, David Mendel. The act was undoubtedly an act 
of his whole soul. His mother, two brothers and three 
sisters likewise submitted to baptism in after years. His 
intention to study Jaw was abandoned at the mandate 
(for we can bardly call it by any other name) of a rela- 
tive Stieglitz, whom he visited in Hanover on his way 
to the University of Halle, and who discerned in his 
written reasons for studying law an adaptation for phi- 
losophy and theology. Halle, where he came under the 
influence of Schleiermacher, he exchanged for Géottin- 
gen, where he heard Planck, the chief Church historian 
of his day. Gradually Schleiermacher, Schelling and 
Fichte were laid aside, and the New Testament and the 
Church Fathers occupied his thoughs. In Géttingen he 
determined to devote his life to Church bistory. After 
finishing his university course in 1809, and spending a 
year and a half at Hamburg in teaching, he went in 
1811 to Heidelberg and began lecturing as docen?. His 
attention was drawn to the university by the transfer of 
De Wette and Marheineke to Berlin. Daub and Paulus 
were left. He was made Professor Extraordinary in 
1812. In this year the first of his famous historical 
monographs was published—** The Emperor Julian and 
his Age.” The freshness of the treatment, which pro. 
ceeded upon the principle of ‘‘ acknowledging virtues as 
well as reprehending vices in the Apostate and of judg- 
ing him in view of his age and surroundings, aroused 
attention and secured for this author, through the rec- 
ommendation of Schleiermacher, a call to the University 
of Berlin, the foundation of which was first proposed 
by King Frederick William ITI, on Christmas, 1809. The 
salary promised was 800 thaler ($600), and 250 thaler 
were added for traveling expenses. Some years later 
the salary was increased to 1,500 thaler. 

Neander’s lectures began in Berlin in 1813 and con- 
tinued unintermittently till within a few days of his 
death, July 14th, 1850, They attracted an increasing 
number of students who overflowed his lecture-room 
and wre devotedly attached to their teacher. Among 
those who sit under him were many who afterward 
became eminent as teachers, such as Olshausen of 
K6nigsberg, Tholuck (d. 1877) and Jacobi of Halle, Ull- 
mann (d. 1885) and Rothe (d. 1867) of Heidelberg, Hagen- 
buch of Basel (d. 1874), Rudolf Stier (d. 1862), among 
the dead, not to mention the living here or across the 
sea. With the lectures on Church History he com- 
bined lectures on Ethics and the History of Doctrine 
and in Exegesis. He expounded every book of the 
New Testament except the Apocalypse, which, for 
him, as for Calvin, seemed to be a sealed book. His 
exposition, it has been objected in some quarters, con- 
cerned itself too much with matter calculated to edi- 
fy. A proof of its power is given in Tholuck's dedi- 
cation to Neander of his *‘Commentary on the Gospel 
of John” (1827) ‘‘ which,” as Tholuck says in the pref- 
ace, ‘* you have taught me to understand by your life 
and your instructions.” According to Hagenbach Nean- 
der’s exezetical lectures were prized as much as his 
historical lectures. 

Neander’s colleagues in the theological faculty during 
the first period were Schleiermacher (d. 1834), Marheineke 
(d, 1846), De Wette (d.1849), and Steffens. From Marheineke 
and DeWette he felt repelled and his relations with Schlei- 





ermacher lost some of their cordiality. But at his death he 
expressed his opinion of the great theologian in the 
words: ‘‘To day the man has passed away from whom 
in the future a new epoch in dogmatic theology will 
be dated.” Nitzsch (d. 1868), Friedrich Strauss and Hengs- 
tenberg were his colleagues during the second period. 
From the last he was repelled by his war upon Weg- 
scheider (d. 1848) and Gesenius (d. 1842), in the Kirchen- 
zeitung, wkich he on that account refused to support. 
With the former two he remained in relations of cor- 
dial intimacy. 

Neander’s literary activity continued unintermittent- 
ly till his death. Besides contributions to periodicals, 
he published monographs on ‘Saint Bernard ” (1818), 
the chief *‘ Gnostic Systems ” (1818), ‘* St. Chrysostom ” 
and ‘‘Memorials from Christian History and Life” 
(1822), ‘‘ Tertullian ” (1825), ‘“‘ History of the Apostlic 
Church” (2 vols., 1832), and the ‘‘ Life of Christ” (1837), 
which was called forth by Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Christ ” 
(1835), and was designed to answer it and counteract its 
influence. His great work, ‘‘ Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Christlichen Religion und Kirche” (‘‘General History of 
the Christian Religion and Church”), was begun with 
‘fear and trembling,” as he wrote to his publisher, 
Perthes, and was completed by his hand down to Boni- 
face VIII in five volumes (1826-1845). An additional 
volume, issued by Schneider from papers left by the 
great historian, appeared in 1852. A ‘‘ History of Doc- 
trines,” a ‘‘ History of Ethics” and a work on *‘ Cathol- 
icism and Protestantism ” appeared after his death. 

Neander’s merits as a Church historian and his ser- 
vices to the Church have found universal recognition in 
the Protestant Communion and are worthily emphasized 
by Professor Harnack. As compared with Gieseler, the 
great Gottingen contemporary writer on Church history, 
whose work began to appear in 1824, the work of Nean- 
der is distinguished by its edifying character and the 
warm Christian impulse that is felt in its pages. Both 
works are based upon thorough investigation of the 
sources. Gieseler’s text is brief and epigrammatic; his 
notes very full and valuable. Neander’s text is more 
comprehensive. Gieseler’s design was simple instruction 
in asystem of facts and doctrines. Neander’s went far 
beyond this, to present the development of the teaching 
and life of Christ in the centuries and to edify bis reac- 
ers as well as instruct them in a series of events and bi- 
ographier. He lays DHE his plan in the Preface of the 
first volume of his **Church History” in these words, which 
should be recommended in every estimate of their au- 
thor: ‘*I wish to narrate the history of the Church of 
Christ as a speaking proof of the divine power of Chris- 
tianity, as a school of Christian experience, a voice 
sounding down through the centuries, a voice of edifi- 
cation, of instruction and of warning for all who hear.” 
The history of the Church is to him a series of periods 
interpenetrated with the divine life and manifesting the 
outworkings of the divine plan. Stress is also laid 
upon the place which the historian gives to biography. 
Individuals are to him the bearers of the Christian life. 
On the other hand, it is urged that in his treatment 
Church history was in danger of being turncd into a 
series of biographies. The great merit of Neander’s 
‘* History ” won for it a place as the chief text-book and 
authority in its department in other lands than in G-r- 
many. He has been called the “ Father of Modern 
Church History,” and, as Eusebius, has the honorable 
title of ‘‘ Father of Church History.” As such he will 
not be forgotten. 

None of the better known German theologians of the 
century have attracted as much attention by their per- 
sonality as Neander. Ewald is the only one who a,- 
proaches him. Of both many amusing anecdotes are 
told which illustrate their lack of practical knowledge. 
The former, however, was the finer and more delicately 
fibered spirit, an Israelite, like Nathanael, in whom was 
no guile. I will leave one of his old and appreciative 
pupils to repeat his description of his appearance and 
personal habits: 


‘*Neander was of middle size, slender frame, homely tho 
a good-natured face, dark and strongly Jewish complexion, 
deep seated but sparkling eyes, overshadowed with an unu- 
sually copious bushy pair of eyebrows, black Lair flowing 
in uncombed profusion over the forehead, an old-fashioned 
coat, a white cravat, carelessly tied, as often on the side of 
the neck as in the front, a shabby hat set aslant, jack 
boots reaching above the knees. Think of him in the 
Thiergarten, or the streets of Berlin, leaning on the arm 
of his sister Hinnchen or a faithful student, his eyes shut 
or looking half-way up to Heaven, talking theology in the 
midst of the noise and fashion of the city and presenting 
altogether a most singular contrast to the teeming life 
around him, stared at, smiled at, wondered at, yet respect- 
fully greeted by all who knew hin, or finally standing on 
the rostrum, playing with a couple of goose quiils, con- 
stantly crossing and recrossing his feet, inclined forward. 
frequently bending hie head to discharge a morbid flow of 
spittle, and then again suddenly throwing it on high 
e-pecially when roused to polemic zeal against pantheism 
and dead formalism, at times fairly threatening to over- 
turn the desk, and yet all the while pouring forth with the 
greatest earnestness and enthusiasm an uninterrupted 
flow of learning and thought from the deep and pure foun 
tain of the inner life, and thus with all the oddity of th 
outside at once commanding the vereration and confidenc 
of every hearer aud you havea picture of Neander, the most 
original phenomenon ofthe nineteenth century.’ 
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The historian’s dying hours remind us a little of the 
dying of the old English historian, Venerable Bede, who 
was dictating the translation of the Gospel of John 
when he breathed his last. In his final hours Neander’s 
thoughts were upon his work and with wandering 
senses, taking up his ‘‘ Church History” where he had left 
off, he dictated on the history of the ‘‘ Friends of God.” 


* His last words were in accord with his childlike spirit: 


‘‘T am tired; I will now go to sleep.” 

A few days ago I sought out Neander’s grave in the 
Old Jerusalem churchyard of this city. The grave-dig- 
ger told me that a stream of people had been on the 
same errand. Ina plot sufficiently large to contain four 
graves and protected by an iron railing lie the remains 
of Neander, his mother and two sisters. On the crossat 
the head of the mother’s grave are the words: ‘‘ Here 
rests a noble woman, a good mother, Mrs. Eleonore Ne- 
ander, d. in Berlin, June 7, 1815.” The married daugh- 
ter, Caroline, lying next to her, died in 1840. The grave 
of another daughter is marked by a low granite cross on 
which in gilt letters is inscribed Joanna Neander, gest. 
[died] 2 Juli 1854. This was Neander’s faithful sister, 
Hanunchen. The brother lies between the two sisters. 
A cross of gray granite into which a lifelike profile of 
the deceased is sculptured, and over the top and at the 
foot of which reverent hands had placed a fresh wreath 
of cedar, bears the inscription; 

* August Neander 
geb. 16 Jan., 1789 
gest. 14 Juli, 1850 
Dem unvergesslichen Bruder 
die Schwester 

Wir sehen aber jetzt durch einen Spiegel in einem dunklen Wort, 
dann aber von Angesicht zu Angesicht. [I Cor. xiii, 12.]"’ 

BERLIN, Jan. 19th, 1889. 
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BOSTON NOTES. 
BY NORA PERRY. 











THE recent visit here of two young Englishmen has 
brought to the surface again our sensitiveness to the 
traveler's criticism, Max O’Rell in his new book about 
America touches upon this point, and is not far off frem 
the truth when he says: 


‘‘There is a pronounced childish side to the character of - 


all the Americans. The Americans like compli 
ments, and are, I believe, yet sensitive to criticiam. They 
have not yet got over Charles Dickens’s **American Notes,” 
nor the still older criticisms of Mrs. Trollope. Scarcely 
has a foreigner set foot in the United States before they 
ask him wkat he thinks of the country. Nine persons out 
of every ten you speak te, put these questions to you: 

(1) ***Isthis your first visitto America?’ 

(2) ‘*‘How long have you been over?’ 

(3) ‘‘ ‘How do you like our country?’” 

With some further illustration of this kind, the witty 
Frenchman concludes the subject with these wurds: 

“An Eoglishman or a Frenchman will never ask you 
what you think of Eagland or France. The fact is, they 
both care little or nothing for the foreigner’s opinion. Phe 
Frenchman does not doubt that bis country is beyond 
competition. If he enter into the subject at all it is to 
congratulate the stranger upon coming to visit it. The 
Englishman makes less noise over it. {n his proud, kingly, 
calm manner, he is perfectly persuaded that his England 
is the first country in the world, and that everybody ad- 
mits it, and the idea of asking an outsider for his opinion 
of it would never enter his head. He would think it so 
ridiculous, so amusing, so grotesque that any one should 
tell him England was not at the head of all nations, that 
he would not take the trouble to resent it. He would pity 
the person, and the matter would go no further.”’ 

Monsieur O’Rell is clearly astonished that the Ameri- 
can does not take the same attitude that the Frenchman 
or Englishman does, and attributes his failure to do so 
to that childish side of him which he interprets in this 
funny fashion: 

“In less than a century they (the Americans) have 
stridden ahead of all the nations of the Old World; they 
are astonished at their own handiwork, and like children 
with asplendid toy of their own manufacture in their 
hands, they say to you: ‘Look, just look, isit not a beauty?’ 
And, indeed, the fact is, that for him who will look at it 
with unprejudiced eyes, the achievement is simply mar- 
velous.” 

Bat it is here that our gay critic makes his blunder. 
Our childishness is not of this vain nature; it is of a 
finer and tenderer fiber—that of the youth of a world. 
The Russian enthusiast says with a superb faith, ‘‘*The 
star stands on the threshold of the morning.” The 
American might well make a like declaration of his own 
birthright. And itis this youthful feeling that over- 
comes him when he is brought into contact with those 
of the older nations. It is the feeling of the youngest 
child who goes forth early into new, strange countries, 
and,growing up amid the eruder elements, becomes part 
and parcel of them. He has never forgotten, however, 
the mother land, and when brought into contact with 
the denizens of that land, or indeed with any older civi- 
lization, he becomes conscious of his own crudenesses, 
and sensitively anticipates both criticism and patronage. 
This attitude, tho full of childishness has in it the prom- 
ise of growth after all. The Americans who realize this 
fact, who have taken counsel with themselves suf- 
ficiently to see the truth, on both sides, do not resent 
criticism, because they know perfectly well that it is in- 
vited if not deserved. If they feel any resentment, I 





think it is rather against those who through this over- 
consciousness of youth provoke the traveler’s comment. 

In the present instance, the visit of the young Eng- 
lishmen to which I alluded, has brought our touchy 
sensitiveness to the surface again in certain significant 
ways that are suggestive of reaction and future remedy. 
They come to us with letters of introduction and are 
made much of, as is natural and proper under the cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps it is also natural, but it certainly 
is scarcely proper for us immediately to put ourselves 
on the defensive, to suppose that every difference of 
speech or manner or dress is inimical to ourselves indi- 
vidually and colléctively. Yet that is precisely what 
we have done, what we always do upon the advent of the 
foreigner. If he does not dress de rigueur upon all occa- 
sions. we say to ourselves, ‘‘ He thinks anything is good 
enough for Americans,” and at once take it for granted 
that he is putting a slight upon us, under-estimating our 
social knowledge and national importance. In the first 
place, why should we give him such undue importance 
as to care so much about the cut and the color of his 
clothes? Why should we not intrench ourselves in the 
belief that his density or lack of tact is his own affair 
and not ours? 

An acquaintance of mine was at one time engaged in* 
business not far from the Cherokee territory. He had 
heard with agreat deal of interest of the intelligence of 
the Cherokees, of their schools and churches and other 
institutions of civilization, and when he met Colonel 
Ros3, the head of the Cherokee nation, his interest in- 
creased, for here he was a man of refinement and edu- 
cation—the graduate of a college, and with the ad- 
vanced ideas of a leader. In due time after the rela- 
tions between my friend and Colonel Ross had become 
quite intimate, he received an invitation from the Colonel 
to visit him. 

The invitation was accepted, and the visitor went 
forth, in top boots, flannel shirt and blouse. When he 
arrived at his destination, it was to find a civilized gath- 
ering of the educated Cherokee men and women, each 
sex attired in the conventional raiment of the town and 
city, and in the full swing of that tamest of convention- 
al games—croquet. The visitor at once saw and 
regretted the mistake he had made. But the hospitable 
Cherokee gave no sign that anything was amiss. He 
accepted the mistake for what it was worth—a blunder 
to be politely ignored for the sake of the one who had 
committed it. Not for an instant did it occur to him 
that he had been treated lightly or inconsiderately. His 
proud self-respect forbade such a thought. It is a great 
pity that we could not take on something of this Indian 
dignity of demeanor toward our foreign visitors, and 
meet them with that self-respecting reserve which com- 
mands respect in return. But alas, such a quality of 
reserve as this is not the inherent possession of the 
average American. We have conquered the soil and 
made it ours, and nearly conquered and obliterated the 
race that sprang from it; but we have not been able to 
make our own this fine aboriginal pride of silence. 
Whichever side we take, whether of the anglophobist 
or the anglomaniac, we must talk about it, instead of 
holding our tongues and holding our own. Especially is 
this true of the American girl. 

“Yet the American girl is confessedly charming to 
the foreigner as she is,” protests a misunderstanding 
reader. And while I answer that she is oftener amus- 
ing than charming, I make another protest against the 
constant stress that is put upon this foreign estimate. 

The other day I was visiting the studio of a young 
English artist. The sketches shown were mostly street 
scenes in Algiers, Tangiers and Cairo, with now and 
then a bit of Italy or Holland. Rich-hued skies and the 
mellow tones and tints of the East with the grace of 
Moorish architecture revealed the taste of the painter 
and his various wanderings. A bright young American 
girl who was one of the visitors at once began to ply the 
artist with questions. If she did not ask him immedi- 
ately if this was his first visit, how long he had been 
over, and how he liked the country, she questioned 
him of his art, his tastes, his methods, etc., all with 
that special spirit of interest in the foreigner’s opinion 
until she presently comes to the inquiry if he has made 
any sketches of Boston streets. Receiving a negative 
answer with the explanatory remark that Boston streets 
and houses were not sufficiently picturesque, she not 
only assent; to this view but immediately declares that 
she hates Boston. A like deciaration is speedily made 
about New York and the rest of the country. In the 
further course of her chatter, an older friend, witha 
keen sense of the situation, admonished her in a play- 
ful tone upon her ‘‘ behavior,” whereupon with a little 
saucy air of archness, she looks up at the young artist, 
and this little dialog ensues; 

** Don’t you think I behave well ?” 

‘© Oh, very well!” with a bend of the head and a swift, 
amused smile. ; 

‘* For an American girl,” with another saucy glance, 

‘*For an American girl, yes,” with another amused 
smile, 

And so in agreement or disagreement, as angloma- 
niac or anglophobist, either attitude is full of a self- 
consciousness that is destructive to simple and natural 
relations between ourselves and the stranger within our 
gates. It is little wonder that with such encourage- 





ment he should proclaim his opinions, should criticise 
us in every direction, not only privately but publicly. 
We have invited it all. 

But there are other avenues where our sensitiveness 
shows itself in finer ways. Notably in the organized 
action that has followed in the wake of that remarkable 
book, ‘‘ Looking Backward.” The book is only a year 
old, yet there is now that interesting organization 
knownas the Nationalist Club, which has arisen from the 
peaceful socialistic basis laid down in this novel of Mr, 
Bellamy’s. It is claimed, however, that the real foun- 
dation of the doctrine upon which the Boston Club is 
organized is that elaborated by Karl Marx, Lasalle, and 
other philosophers, from the writings of Babeuf and the 
French communists of the revolutionary period, who 
got their ideas from Sir Thomas More and other believers 
in Utopia, back to Pilato. But, however remote the 
root of this scheme of socialism, there is no doubt that 
Mr. Bellamy’s presentation of it is the present moving 
power to this Nationalist organization—that it owes its 
start directly to that. 

The terms socialism and communism do not sound 
pleasantly in our ears, suggesting as they do those other 
isms that lead on to anarchy and violence. Whoever 
has read Mr. Bellamy’s book will see that his solutions 
are very far from anarchy and violence; and whoever 
takes the’pains to look into the plans and proceedings of 
the new Club and to read the list of its members, which 
holds such names as T. W. Higginson, Edward Everett 
Hale, Rabbi Schindler and others of not less importance, 
will see that this is no irresponsible outbreak of ignorant 
or unbalanced minds, but a serious undertaking of tried 
and trusty men in the highest interests of the higher 
civilization. 

It is an interesting fact to note that when this book 
was first published it excited no attention, and among 
novel-readers was not supposed to be interesting. This 
was an indication to some that the book was not a suc- 
cess: that it would not sell. But in afew months an- 
other story was heard. The reader who recognizes ideas, 
who wants something more than the thread of a pretty 
story in his novel, had made acquaintance with the book 
and begua to give in his testimony. In a few weeks 
more the publishers found their first and second editions 
exhausted, and the demands for the bouk coming in so 
rapidly that they could scarcely meet the orders. At 
this date there is a steady sale of the book, which bids 
fair to increase indcfinitely. 

The history of a book is sometimes a very curious one. 
It may start out with a fine flourish of trumpets, and 
for a short time bid fair to be the.greatest of successes. 
All at once the public will seem to have enough of it, 
and there is as sudden a cessation of interest as there 
was at the beginning an over-abundance of that quality. 
Then again, a book starts forth quietly, almost dully, 
spite of favorable notices and reviews. The author re- 
sigus himself to a small audience, and the publisher to 
equally small sales. By and by, after the coming-out 
season of the volume is past, when author and publisher 
have accepted the deadness of the situation, there isa 
complete turn of the tide, and the book floats on the top 
wave. It is not always merit or demerit that brings 
abvut these opposite results. In the first case, the book 
may be of a fine quality, but it may appeal to a smaller 
audience, and it may happen that it is one or two of this 
select few that have first made acquaintance with it. 
In the second case, the book may have misled by its 
title, or fallen into misapprehending hands. By and by 
its real message is recognized, and its readers found. 
But there are various other reasons that might 


with equal plausibility be brought forward. Who 
doubts that the extraordinary popularity of 
**Robert Elsmere’ was due to Mr. Gladstone’s 


public consideration of it. That it is a delightful 
book no person of cultivated taste denies; but it is not 
a book that would attract the rank and file for its intrin- 
sic merits. Yet the rank and file have read it and talked 
about it for months—they are reading and talking about 
it now. Itis useless tosay it is mostly the religious 
struggle that has attracted such a variety of readers. In 
the first place this religious struggle, as it is called, is 
over the heads of a great number of the readers; they 
neither understand the terms that are used nor the strug- 
gle itself. In this country especially, where radical 
clubs have had free swing and free thinkers have had 
their say so long, the delicate points of struggle in 
‘‘Robert Elsmere” are no longer new and startling points 
of difference. Most of us have heard all about them 
long ago, through Tneodore Parker and his school. 
This, then, disposes of the more thoughtful readers who 
could follow the serious portion of the book with under- 
standing, and for the other readers, the thousand and 
one who have tried it, it is, as a whole, over their heads, 
as Ihave stated. With the exception of Rose there is 
not a character that would attract the ordinary novel- 
reader, It.is the cultivated mind only that could relish 
that finest, that subtlest of delineations—Langham. It 
is the cultivated mind only that would follow and keep 
the clues of his insidious force und influence of intel- 
lectual weakness in strength, that would follow Robert 
and Catharine even through their loving conflict, with 
sympathy and comprehension. The book, then, is clear- 
ly a book to be appreciated as a study of character by 
those whose mental tastes lead to such analytical de- 
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lights; yet these persons are comparatively few in 
number, while the readers of ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” are 
myriad. 

To the list of reasons for a book’s popularity, then, we 
may add this one of a timely word spoken by a distin- 
guished person as most potent. But there is this to say, 
that once introduced to a public so large, no author of 
anything like the charm and power of Mrs. Ward need 
fail to hold in the future, if not the almost unlimited 
audience of the present, one at least that any writer 
might be proud of. 

A new book has just been published by the Ticknor 
firm, which by virtue of its intrinsic merits of style and 
plot should at once take and hold the attention of the 
public. The author’s name, of course, will insure a cer- 
tain audience; for Rose Terry Cooke has a flock of ad- 
mirers that never fail her. But this new story of hers 
is the first long story—the first novel from her pen; and 
one waits with interest to see with what new apprecia- 
tion it will be greeted. Its title, ‘‘ Steadfast,” is sug- 
gestive but not betraying; yet when the reader makes 
acquaintance with the hero, Philemon Hall, the signifi- 
cance of this title and something of the purpose of the 
book are revealed. A story of those old colonial days 
in New England, when religious controversy was the 
principal theme of interest, seems specially suited to 
bring out the power both of pathos and humor, which 
are the strong points of Mrs. Cooke. The story in other 
hands might be grimly painful; but in Mrs. Cooke’s the 
tragic element is constantly illuminated by the humor- 
ous. It is a little singular that within a year three 
novels should have been published, the motif of each 
turning upon the conflict of creeds. In ‘‘ Robert Els- 
mere” it is the modern doubt begotten of science that 
creates the conflict; In ‘‘ John Ward” the bigotry of the 
past struggling against the liberalism of the present; 
and in ‘‘ Steadfast” the first dawn of that liberalism, 
born of the love instead of the fear of God, begins its 
struggle in the colony through the person of the Rev. 
Philemon Hall. Neither of these books was suggested 
by the others, for all three must have been planned and 
in process of construction at about the same time. The 
last I happen to know was begun months ago, and 
has been slowly growing up out of the author's long- 
cherished plan to its present completion. The author's 
note of preface at the start gives a hint of the criticism 
she expects from “‘a certain ecclesiastical body” in re- 
gard to some statements she has made—statements 
which she declares that she has verified by historical 
facts. 

Another book that is to be brought out by the same 
house here, in a week or so, is a new novel by the author 
of “ Margaret Kent.” It is exceedingly clever and en- 
tertaining, and in one or two instances the characteriza- 
tion is very fine and subtle. The dialog is, like the 
dialog of ‘* Margaret Kent,” witty and humorous. The 
title, ‘‘ A Daughter of Eve,” suggests something of its 
social purpose and spirit, and that brilliancy that lifted 
the former story out of the ranks of the merely clever 
society novel. 

But when all is said and done and written, it is not the 
most brilliant society study that sways and impresses 
society itself now. It is not this worldliness, but other 
worldliness that seems to stir the pulse, Is it because 
we have for so long been beaten down by the philoso- 
phies of negation with their doubts and denials, that we 
welcome the stories of the seekers after light? What- 
ever the cause, there is certainly a strong movement in 
that direction, and I prophesy that the novel of *‘ Stead- 
fast” will soon, or perhaps later, like ‘* Looking Back- 
ward,” float on the top wave of this tide. 


BosToNn, MA88. 
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UNSCRIPTURAL FORMS OF ADDRESS TO THE 
SAVIOUR. 


BY THE REV. W. W. EVERTS, JR. 


AN instructive chapter in Church History might be 
written on the forms used in addressing the Saviour in 
the prayers and hymns of the ages. Such a chapter 
would show that piety could be traced by the use of cer- 
tain forms of address which are conspicucusly absent 
from ages of formalism and rationalism. Our Savicur 
is jealous of his name, and his people are also. They 
rejoice when they hear his name honored and revered ; 
but they are shocked when it is used too familiarly and 
chilled when it is refined into an abstraction. One of 
the chilling forms of address, affected by some evangel- 
ical men of to-day, is the expression, the Christ. This ex- 
pression may be properly called affected, because its use 
in the New Testament is confined to the single issue as 
to whether Jesus of Nazareth fulfilled the Old Testa- 
ment predictions concerning the Messiah. When this 
issue is settled the apostles no longer use the title, the 
Christ, but the proper name Christ. 

Another of these chilling forms of address to the Sav- 
iour is Master. This has more basis in Scripture than 
the other. ‘‘ Ye call me master and Lord, and ye say 


well, forsolam.” But it is evident that this common 
title of every rabbi was not for permanent use as applied 
to Christ ; for after the crucifixion the word disappears 
and the more reverent name Lord takes its place. 

A third form of address, very common, especially in 
Sunday-school hymns, offends by unwarranted famil- 





iarity with the divine name. It is the bald name Jesus, 
standing alone or prefixed with my, dear, blessed or 
kindred expressions that grate on the ear of the reader 
of the reverent apostles. Every one knows that tho this 
name was given the Saviour by an angel, it was a com- 
mon name, not specially sacred, but rather associated 
with the earthly side of his life, until it became the 
name after the flesh. When it occurs in the Acts and 
Epistles, it commonly stands in contrast with or supple- 
mented by some other title. Enemies, man or devil, 
may call our Lord, Jesus, but disciples call Jesus, Lord. 
Neither salutation nor benediction is uttered in the name 
of Jesus, nor is prayer addressed to that bare name. 
What forms of address to the Saviour are allowable to 
those who wish to speak, sing and pray as the apostles 
were inspired to do? The most common titles of the 
Saviour are Lord and Christ, of which the latter is used 
in speaking of him and the former in speaking to him. 
No prayer is addressed to the Lord as Christ tho Christ 
may be spoken of as Lord. In the formal opening and 
close of the Epistles, with one exception neither Lord 
nor Christ appears alone, but the dignity and majesty be- 
coming to the Son of God are ascribed by a combination 
of titles, and his name appears as Christ Jesus, Jesus 


‘Christ or the all-embracing Lord Jesus Christ. 


HAVERHILL, MAS8s. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 








POLITICAL interests predominate so much in this city 
which is overlooked by the white dome that one almost 
forgets sometimes that there is a social side. ‘‘ The sea- 
son” begins and ends more definitely in Washington than 
in almost any other city on the continent, because the 
White House limitations affect somewhat the whole tone 
of society; I say somewhat, because strangers come 
with a view to being here while there are receptions by 
the President. The fact of being in the “ national board- 
ing house,” as they wickedly call the Executive Mansion, 
of actually seeing the chief exective officer of the Re- 
public, and of getting a glimpse of his life and of the 
machinery of Government, has a fascination for the 
ordinary Aierican, and he likes to come to Washington 
before Lent puts an end to the official gayeties. There is 
fun enough going after that, but it is more private, more 
interesting, perhaps, to the persons concerned, but less 
gilded. The Administration is not shrinking from its 
social duties. The President has given the usual num- 
ber of state dinners, and two of the receptions, four being 
the usual number, and the other two, the army and navy 
and the one to the world in general, are tocome. Mr. 
Cleveland has not gone over the usual line in dining out; 
he has been entertained only by his Cabinet officers. Mr. 
and Mrs. Endicott gave him a dinner a short time ago at 
which it was understood that the engagement of theson 
of Mr. Endicott to Miss Thoron, a niece of Mr. Sam 
Ward, was announced, and the young people were con- 
gratulated, giving a little variety to the entertainment. 
Jealous matrons are saying that the Endicotts are rather 
stiff and exclusive, but that they are the only ones whose 
young people have made matches, There are numbers 
of pretty girls and of nice young men in Washington, 
but Mr. Chamberlain, of England, walked off with Miss 
Endicott, and now the son is engaged to a young iady 
who includes the three veries; that is, very pretty, very 
nice and very rich. 

Another dinner-party given by Secretary Whitney to 
Mr. Cleveland has been made the subject of a joke or 
two by the papers here, tho why, any more than the 
others, is not quice so apparent, unless, indeed, itis the 
presence of Governor Hill, of New York. That may 
account for calling it a love feast, but another calls it a 
feast of funeral baked meats. 

There were present besides the host and hostess and 
the President and Mrs, Cleveland, the five secretaries 
and their wives, who are social in their tastes—Mra. Gar- 
land isstill considered a recluse—Governor Hill and Mrs. 
Folsom, the Speaker of the House and Mrs. Carlisle, 
Senator and Mrs, Blackburn, Mr. and Mrs. D. Willis 
James, of New York, Mr. Smith Weed, of Boston, and 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Russell, of Boston. Those were 
materials out of which were to come the reason and the 
soul of the feast. Other material matters were the shape 
of the table, which was round, and by that alone invites 
confidence and inspires one to be social, save that a 
mound of Magna Charta roses, rising in the middle of 
the table, obscured the lower part of the faces of some 
of those who were exactly opposite each other. The 
President, of course, was on the right of the hostess, 
and Mrs, Cleveland on the right of Secretary Whitney. 
Thecompany, being so political, might have been dull, be- 
cause there were ladies present, and the men could not 
talk on such matters unreservedly; but the ladies re- 
deemed it from dullness. Mrs. Carlisle talks well, and 
Mrs, Whitney is bright,—a little aggressive sometimes— 
and Mr. Whitney talks like a gentleman, with a defer- 
ence to the possible sentiments his guests may enter- 
tain, allowing a chance for an expression of them, and 
with a willingness to slip smoothly from one topic to 
another, which prevents dullness. Mr. Cleveland and 
Governor Hill are a little heavy, naturally. Mr. Cleve- 
land’s abilities are not of the light order, as even his 
most ardent admirers are aware, and with him a lady 








has to do most of the talking. Among men his talk is if 
light, personal, and, if of a more solid sort, pertains 
either to law or politics. 

The Mexican Minister, Mr. Romero, has a new, pleasant 
house on I Street just finished, and occupied for the first 
time this winter. Mrs. Romero is an American lady 
from New York, and they have celebrated their change . 
to the new house by making their afternoon receptions 
almost equal to a ball with the difference that the 
lady guests are in their bonnets. There is a large ball- 
room with a waxed floor, and three or four musicians 
and a large dining-room, with a table loaded witha all 
sorts of nice things, and the curtains are closed and the 
gas islighted. The ball-room and the dining-room are 
always full. The young ladies wear handsome short 
dresses of light colors and light bonnets without strings, 
as small as possible, and perched securely on top of the 
head, so that they dance down the polished floor with- 
out presenting an incongruous aspect. The young men 
are allowed latitude in not being obliged to wear dress- 
coats, and with the dancing for the younger ones and 
the supper for the older ones, the receptions at the Mex- 
ican Minister’s house have been very popular. Mirs. 
Romero, being an American, does not herself suggest 
anything foreign, but she usually has with her, to assist 
in receiving, some foreign ladies from the Spanish lega- 
tion, or from among those in the city. Last week there 
were Miss Sagrario, of the Spanish Legation, Mrs. 
Varas, wife of the Chilian Minister, and Mrs. 
Menocal, the wife of Captain Menocal, an officer of 
engineers in our navy, and very much interested in 
the Nicaragua Canal. Mrs. Monocal is Spanish as well 
as her husband, and has the vivacity and freshness 
which one associates with a senorita; and a small bit 
of American slang, when giyen from her mouth with its 
foreign accent, becomes a delight and gives pleasure to 
people who could not use a word of it themselves he- 
cause it would make them seem hopelessly common- 
place and uninteresting. Not that Mrs. Menocal is 
obliged to resort to slang ; she commands a great many 
words of the English language ; but, like all forcigners, 
she reads and learns from books the best English and 
uses it one moment, and the next puts in a colloquial. 
ism which she has heard, and which makes the contrast 
with the rest of the elegant language in the sentence all 
the more effective. One should hear a foreign woman 
who knows our language well to understand the differ- 
ence between our spoken and our written tongue. 

Whether Mr. Blaine is to be Secretary of State or not, 
he has rented a house on Lafayette Square, where he 
can keep an eye on the department of State and the 
White House. The gossips said, a week ago, that “the 
Blaines had been over there to look at it”; and now 
it is a fact that be has taken it. It is a plain double 
house, middle-aged.if not old; and when put into per- 
fect repair, as it is to be, it will have the charm which 
a perfectly kept old house has over a new one. In 
1859 it was a club house; after that it was rented 
and occupied by Mr. William H. Seward while he 
was Secretary of State, during the years of our Civil 
War, Mr. Seward’s room was in the second story front, 
and it was there that Paine, the would-be assassin and 
ally of J. Wilkes Booth, tried to murder him in his bed 
on the evening of February 14th, 1865. He was not as 
successful as Booth, but he fled just the same, and his 
name could not be much blacker than it isif he had 
succeeded. The inside of the house is to be so changed 
that it will not be recognizable by any one who knew it 
in Mr. Seward’s time; but the story will always hang 
about the place as long as the walls stand. Mr. Blaine 
is hated very much and admired very much by two very 
large classes of the American people; but the hatred will 
never go far enough to make him uneasy in his sleep. In 
speaking of Mr. Seward, the latest bit of history about 
his work as Secretary of State is with regard to Alaska. 
‘*They say ’ the reason why we bought Alaska is this: 
Mr. Seward had a clear knowledge of European politics, 
and in our War of the Rebellion when Southern 
emissaries were making England cold and hateful and 
France uncertain and shifty, we wanted an ally who 
would not acknowledge the rebellious states to be 
belligerants as did England, nor send an army of con- 
quest into Mexico as did Napoleon; Russia had always 
been friendly and she was a power England and France 
could not afford to offend. Some of us remember the 
visit of the Russian fleet to our shoresin 1863. The 
Arch-duke Alexis was flattered and dined and wined in 
New York and Washington. He visited Mr. Lincoln, and 
they showed the room where he slept at the White House 
for years afterward. The beauty of theships in New York 
harbor attracted the eyes of everybody who sailed down 
the bay, but nobody thought anything more of it. Mr. 
Seward, sitting silent in Washington, understood it all; 
and after the War was over, before we had fairly gath- 
ered ourselves together or looked about us and counted 
the eost in money— what it was in lives some of us knew 
then—Mr. Seward proposed to buy that cold shoulder of 
the continent, the Russian Possessions, now called 
Alaska. He forced a somewhat reluctant country to 
sustain him, and we did it, none of us suspecting that 
we were taking our turn in doing a kind thing for 
Russia—as she had done to us in our hour of need. She 
did not want Alaska and was willing: to sell it for a fair 
price, yes, a low price, and we took it off her hands; 
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and that, they say, is the true story of the Alaskan pur- 
chase. 

There has been no Secretary of State since Mr. Seward 
who has seemed to be aware that there was any other 
country in the world besides the United States. Those 
who admire Mr. Blaine think that he has studied geogra- 
phy since he was a school-boy. 

We may begin to hope that some of the members 
of the House have made researches in maps and atlases, 
from the comparatively brisk treatment the Nicaragua 
Canal Bill has received. There is some hope that the 
bill will actually be passed this session, and it has been 
carried through its various stages, of passing the House, 
amended by the Senate, conference between the Houses 
on the amendments and mutual agreement upon them, 
with a swiftness that makes one think of the boy who 
had the measles, the scarlet fever and his first love all 
at once and lived to enjoy life very much afterward. 
Mr. Chipman, of Michigan—which if it is not exactly an 
inland state by reason of its neighborhood to the Great 
Lakes, is at least a fresh water state—was vigorous in 
commending the bill the other day. He said that the 
day of isolation for the United States was over and the 
time had come for an American policy,and the Nicaragua 
Canal was a timid step in that direction, and bolder ones 
must come afterward. The significant part of his speech 
was that he was applauded at its close by both sides of 
the House. 

Mr. Chipman finished with a profound aspiration, 
or rather expression of the wish that some day our flag 
shall wave over the State of Nicaragua, as one of 
the United States, and Mr. Butterworth actually of- 
fered aresolution not long ago to invite Canada to join 
us. This may not be the best way of getting upa foreign 
policy, but young growths take strange shapes some- 
times, and afterward come within normal limits. 

The Senate also took up a very little step toward a rec- 
ognition of the existence of our diplomatic force by 
cautiously voting to make our Ministers to England, 
France and Germany ambassadors after this, and also 
it gingerly and under much protest from Senator 
Plumb, who comes from a very inland state, advanced 
the pay of these ministers to the sum of twenty thou- 
sand dollars, two thousand more than they have been 
accustomed to give to the ministers abroad. First steps 
have their value for young nations. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Sine Arts. 
‘THE EXHIBITION OF THE THIRTY-THREE.” 
BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR. 








THE second annual exhibition of the ‘ Thirty-three,” so 
called from the number of artists who contribute to it, 
was opened to the public at Monsieur Georges Petit’s gal- 
lery, on Saturday, the 29th of December. Whether the 
number is to be always so rigorously limited, or 
whether in time the committee will allow the title 
to become a misnomer, we do not know anyhow last 
year’s exhibition would seem to have been financially 
a success, for we find many of the same names again in the 
catalog. 

Of “artist’s pictures,” those by Eugéne Carriére and 
Monsieur René Billotte are the most noticeable; their 
works will attract more attention from their brethren of 
the brush than those of any other exhibitors. 

Billotte sends nine canvases, all landscapes, and all as 
strikingly clever in execution as they are simple in com- 
position. Five of them had been painted in the environs 
of Paris, two being taken from bridges of the Seine. 
Where all are so excellent it is hard to say which is the 
best; but perhaps No. 25, ‘‘The Fortifications,” is the 
cleverest. Tho Monsieur Billotte keeps his scheme of color 
excessively low. there is in it nothing of the grimy black- 
ness of the Munich school, or the conventional flatness of 
the modern French picture-maker. One can only study 
and admire to study again and wonder at his extraordina- 
rily subtle variety of tone and his perfect drawing, which 
yet has not spoiled his delicacy of touch. In his picture of 
“The Fortifications,’”’ the values of the distant houses and 
the scattered figures are eminently true. No. 22, ‘The 
Brook at Cenay,’’ is a delicate spring subject, with tender 
trees and glimpses of luminous sky. After these two, 
“The Old Chalk Pit of Bezons” is, perhaps, the most 
charming. Tho, as I said before, they are all eminently ar 
tists’ pictures, yet in not one of them does their creator 
force his skill upon you or become tiresome with his 
knowledge of tecuique. They are, one and all, pictures to 
be desired— pictures to be lived with. 

Eugéne Carriére’s five subjects areall paintedin grisaille, 
like the remarkable figure signed by him that appeared 
in last year’s Salon. Monsieur Carriére has succeeded in 
evolving a method of his own in which it is most unlikely 
that he will ever meet with a rival or even an imitator, so 
great is his skill. No. 53, “ La Toilette,” is a half-length 
nude figure, but so delicately treated that not even Mr. 
Horsley himself could object to the nudity. No.57,a baby’s 
head, is simply one of the most exquisitely modeled things 
I ever remember to have seen. Only those who have tried to 
paint a very young infant can appreciate the difficulties he 
had to contend with ; the soft transparency of the skin on 
the hairless head and temples is wonderfully rendered. 

Mile. Breslau sends a large picture of an interior with 
two life-sized young women. The picture is admirably 
clever, as is most of Mlle. Breslau’s work ; but her models 
are very unattractive. Why, we wonder, does she gener. 
ally choose such bilious-looking subjects. Her other por- 


Maurice Eliot is a liberal contributor, bis twelve subjects 
mostly in pastel, are all marked with the same good quali- 
ty. The prismatic effect produced by overpowering sun- 
light is what he has endeavored with some success to seize 
and render permanent ; in short, he is endeavoring to reach 
by a different route the goal which the impressionists, pure 
and proper, are struggling after. 
Of these later only oneis represented, for which let us 
be thankful. Of all extraordinary and painful schools, the 
impressionist is the worst, or, rather, we should say the 
** tachiste,”’ or “‘spottiest.”” Monsieur Angrand sends nine 
examples of bis method of interpreting Nature; drawing, 
of course, is despised and left out; the “effect” is pro- 
duced by paint laid on in little thick globules; white, pale 
yellow, grass green and what a milliner would call “* helio- 
trope’ are apparently the colors most in favor. Without 
the aid of the catalog it would be impossible to discover 
what this gentleman is aiming at; with its help ‘‘The 
Seine,” ‘‘The Poultry Yard,” ‘‘ Harvest,” etc., may be im- 
agined, if, with the immortal Marchioness, ‘‘one makes 
believe very much.”’ 
America und England are represented, but very indiffer- 
ently. Mrs. Ayrton sends two portraits in oil, one in pas- 
tel, and a number of studies. She draws vigorously and 
paints well, hut her contributions to the gallery are not 
particularly attractive. 
Mr. Walter Gay, who is always careful and sincere, 
sbows a number of quite small pictures, chiefly interiors, 
among which Nos. 123 and 124, corners of a sculptor’s studio, 
are extremely clever. No. 122, ‘‘Old Fairbank’s House,” 
at Oldham, Mass., will nave a special interest for Ameri- 
cans. His Irish sketches also show considerable technical 
skill. . 
Mr. Alexander Harrison contributes thirteen canvases, 
nearly all of which are studies and impressions. The only 
subjects that can claim to be called pictures are ‘‘ Twi- 
light,” and a bright little picture representing a field of 
charlock in flower, thrown into relief by a background 
of trees in shadow. In both of them the artist displays 
his qualities as a colorist. The rest of his exhibits call for 
no special comment, if we except a group of small boys 
batting at sunset;the principal figure, an extremely skinny 
youth, who almost cuts the canvas in two, is most inartis- 
tic and unpleasant; the coaly blackness of his body, as seen 
against the clear sky, is so intense as to completely conceal 
any attempt at modeling the artist may have made, and 
the figure is suggestive of a high-shoulderel young chim- 
ney sweep cut out in black paper. No. 136 shows usa 
young woman, minus her clothes, lying among the grass 
of asunlit orchard. It is evidently one of the studies for 
his fine picture, ‘‘ Arcadie,”’ of two years ago; but the 
young woman is so evidently not an Arcadian nymph, but 
a Parisian model, that we wish she would put her things 
on; and her figure bears traces of many years of tight cor- 
sets. The suniight effect through the trees is well, if a 
little coarsely rendered. 
Mr. Harrison has not yet fulfilled the promise of a few 
years ago, when he showed at the Salon a large fine study 
of a wave. Bearing this in mind we shall continue tolook 
for a really great picture from him. 
Some beautiful small paintings and marvelous drawings 
were the work of Mr. Khnopff, a (presumably) Belgian art- 
ist, and Monsieur Laurent Desrousseaux sends several pas- 
tels of great brilliancy; his ‘‘ In the Infirmary” is especially 
worthy of notice, the bedridden invalid and the white- 
robed nun in attendance are strongly done, while the effect 
of light from the shaded lamp, which falls on the table by 
the bedside is extremely clever. No. 154 ‘A Corner of the 
Convent,” is also good; the bit of the old convent garden 


tion. 


tious, striking and original. 
PARIS, FRANCE, el 








Sanitary. 


TESTS FOR PLUMBING AND A SANITARY 
HOUSE. 





insert it: 


one. The joints on terra-cotia pipes will not stand much strain 
sewer and the pipes leaked. I took up the pipes, relaid them 
joints leaked. I took out the cement and used another kind 
through the pipes. I didn’t appiy the test, but I suppose it is al 


right, for I haven’t had any ccmplaint since.’ 
“John Worthington, who believes in the sulphur test only 


been, putty and red lead were used. I am here ready and wiil 





traits in oil and pastel are not up to her usual standard. 





is picturesque, and the single figure, a nun hanging up 
some linen, gives a spot of human interest to the composi- 


Taking the exhibition as a whole, it may be pronounced 
good; it contains very little that is banal, almost nothing 
that is absolutely bad, and very much that is conscien- 


A RECENT discussion of master plumbers in Philadel- 
phia, on a resolution “‘ That all soil-pipes inside of houses 
should be tested,” contains so many suggestions that we 


“William 8. Clark explained the test recommended by the 
Inspectors of the Board of Health. Mr. Clark said: ‘A favorite 
test for terra-cotta pipe is to stop up the outlet to the sewer and 
fill the pipe with water. If the pipe stands that strain it is all 
right. My experience has shown this test to be a very severe 


In one case I was called on to fix adrain which ran through a 
cellar. Every time it rained the water backed in from the 


and filled the joints with the best Portland cement. When I 
stopped the eutlet in the pipe and filled it with water all the 


which I let dry for a week before allowing any water to run 


said : ‘It isnot the material used but the poor workmanship 
that causes complaint. In the last six months I have found 
many reasons for complaint. I have found bells that were 
broken in calking, traps unseated, and wheresolder should have 


ing to uphold the craft, but the plumbers have net done their 
duty. The day has come in Philadelphia when they will be 
forced to do it, and Iam glad The Times has had the courage to 
come out and manfully tellus we must do better work. The 
question naturally arises, ‘‘ How are we to know when we have 
made a good job?” Some may say by test. I have tried every 
known test and none gives the satisfaction the smoke or sul- 
phur test does. We do not wanta pressure on the soil-pipes. 


flooded and damaged. If air-pressure is used the pipes are not* 
only strained unnecessarily, butthe water is blown crt cf ile 
traps. With the sulphur or smoke test we have the result at 
once, . 

“* No matter how reliable the workman may be, he is never 
sure the work is properly done until it is tested. After a man 
had finished some work in a bath-room he assured me it was 
tight. I applied the smoke test and in four minutes I had that 
room so full of sulphur smoke that no one could live in it, altho 
the opening was no larger than a pin’s head, Other things we 
want to look after are the joints. Ifa joint is made with putty 
and red lead it is sureto crack. All joints should be made with 
solder when possible. What we want todo is to look after the 
fixtures which are covered up and hidden out of sight. In our 
tests we do not need a pressure, but we want some test which 
will show at once where the leak is.’ 

“*T am opposed to terra-cotta pipes being used inside of 
houses,’ said Harry Coffin. * All soil-pipes should be of iron, 
with leaded joints, and I think we should adopt a better stand- 
ard than that which pipe-makers are now throwing on the 
market. lam in favor of hydraulic tests for all work, and I 
think when it is found to be all right under pressure it certainly 
cannot be faulty when the pressure is relieved.’ 

“John E. Eyanson was in favor of abolishing terra-cotta pipes 
altogether. He said: ‘I think all soil-pipes should be tested first 
under pressure when they are laid. When the work is completed 
I would have the work proved. If house-drainage is to be tested, 
and it should be, we must do away with the terra-cotta pipes 
for all inside work.’ 

“*T am not in favor of the hydraulic test,’ said John J. Weaver. 
‘What we want is a test which can be applied with safety in a 
furnished house as well as in a flew building. Suppose the pipes 
should break in a furnished house. Look at the damage that 
would be done before you could get the water out of the pipes.’ 
“Mr. Worthington then described a house he had been at 
work on. ‘With the sulphur test I found thirty-seven leaks in 
one hour, and the smoke filled the house from the cellar to the 
garret. I found it coming out of the foundation walls and 
through six feet of solid earth in the cellar. The place was in a 
miserable sanitary condition. If water had been used to test 
these pipes the whole house would have been flooded, and the 
plumber would have had a big bill to pay.’ 

“*T am in favor of a smoke and air test,’ said William Hark- 
ness, Jr. ‘I have used this test for over a year, and it has given 
satisfaction every time. I think a slight pressure should also be 
used and the air and smoke forced into the pipes at a pressure 
not exceeding one pound to the square inch. I used this test at 
a house on Camac Street, and the gentleman moved out because 
his pipes were in such a bad condition. The smoke came out of 
every joint.’” 


A SANITARY HOUSE. 


It will stand facing the sun on a dry soil in a wide, clean, 
amply sewered, substantially paved street, over a deep, 
thoroughly ventilated and lighted cellar. The floor of the 
cellar will be cemented, the walls and ceiling plastered 
and thickly whitewashed with lime every year, that the 
house may not act as a chimney to draw up into its cham- 
bers micro-organisms from the earth. Doors and windows, 
some of which extend from floor to ceiling, will be as 
abundant as circumstances permit, and will be adjusted to 
secure, as much as may be, thorough currents of air. The 
outside walls, if of wood or brick, will be kept thickly 
painted, not to shut out penetrating air, but for the sake of 
dryness. All inside walls will be plastered smcoth, painted 
and, however unesthetic, varnished. Mantels will be of 
marble, slate, iron, or, if of wood, plain, and whether 
natural, painted or stained, varnished. Interior woodwork, 
including floors, will all show plain surfaces and be like- 
wise treated. Movable rugs, which can be shaken daily in 
the open air—not at doors or out of windows, where dust 
is blown back into rooms—will cover the floors. White 
linen shades, which will soon show the necessity of wash- 
ing, will protect the windows. All furniture will be plain, 
with cane seats, perhaps, but without upholstery. Mat- 
tresses will be covered with oiled silk, blankets, sheets and 
spreads, no comforts or quilts, will constitate the bedding. 
Of plumbing, there shall be as little as is necessary, and 
all there is shall be exposed, as is the practice now. The 
inhabited rooms shall be heated only with open fires, the 
cellar and halls by radiated heat, or, better, by hot-air fur- 
nace, which shall take its fresh air from above the top of 
the house and not from the cellar itself or the surface of 
the earth, where micro-organisms most abound. There will 
be * house-cleaning”’ twice a year. Put into this house in- 
dustrious, intelligent and informed men and women—ab- 
solutely essential conditions—and as much will be done as 
at present may be done to prevent the dissemination from 
it of contagious disease, when an inmate brings it home 
from a septic house, hospital, sleeping-car, school-room, 
theater, church, etc. 








School and College. 


THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Tue German University statistics for the present wintet 
term indicate certain tendencies in the public life as also 
in the literary and theological trend of the Fatherland, 
that are not without some general interest. Berlin, which 
outstripped Leipzig in numbers three years ago, has now 
5,790 matriculated stadents and 1,895 entitled to hear lec- 
tures, making a grand total of 7,685. Itisrapidly becom- 
ing the most cosmopolitan university on the globe. Not 
only are all the non-German states of Europe represented 
by 405 students, but there are also 213 from the other conti- 
nents. Of these 171 are Americans, 39 are from Asia, 2 
from Australia and 1 from Africa. It is significant that 
the theological faculty, which in 1875 liad only 137 students, 
now has 840. There hasindeed been a great increase in the 
number of theological students throvghout Germany, 
during the last five years, but nothing in proportion to 
the increase in Berlin. Harnack’s advent in Berlin, which 
has strengthened the ranks of the more liberal professors, 
has not driven away theological students, as was confi- 
dently predicted. It seems rather to have had the opposite 
effect, Asa leading representative of the Ritschl school of 
theology, he has attracted the young men just as has the 
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If water is used and there isa break in the pipes the house is 


leader of this school in Géttingen. Géttingen in 1876 had 
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only 77 theological students; now it has 249 out of a total 
attendance of 984. This is an exceedingly high percentage 
and emphasizes the fact, that the younger generation 
of theologians is being educated toa great extent under 
the influence of the “new theology” of Germany, and that 
the anti-metaphysical school will be the factor with which 
the Church and the theological scholarship in the future of 
Germany must deal. Indeed, the attendance at Berlin and 
Géttingen and other liberal faculties rather explodes the 
old idea that the attendance at the theological faculties is 
in proportion to the conservatism of the professors. At 
Berlin the increase might be explained on the score of the 
attractions of a great capital; but at diminutive Géttingen 
and elsewhore, it can be only the new methods and new 
results of the advanced theology. The attendance at both 
Miinster and Bonn. show a remarkable increase in the Ro- 
man Catholic theological contingent. Altho the end of 
the Kulturkampf has reopened all the diocesan seminaries 
in Prussia yet Miinster has still 262 in the theological de- 
partments, a decrease of only two from the time when it 
was practically the only theological school for Prussian 
Roman Catholics. At Bonn, where there had been scarce- 
ly a dozen Catholic theologians, there are now 113, the sud- 
den rise being due to the fact that Prussia no longer main- 
tains at Bonn only an Old Catholic faculty, but has lately 
appointed a number of teachers acceptable to the 
Roman Catholic authorities. Strassburg, which is the 
only university under the control of the empire as a 
whole, was reopened in 1872, principally for the purpose of 
helping in the work of Germanizing the two new provinces. 
Yet, of the 886 students, fewer than one half are from Alsace 
and Lorraine, and as for the University has not been an 
effective agent in this transformation process, During the 
present academic year for the first time a South German 
university takes the second rank inthe Fatherland, Mu- 
nich now outnumbering Leipzig. This seems owing, not 
so much to the strength of the faculties as to the advan- 
tages of Munich as a great center for music, literature and 
art. Tiibingen has enjoyed a more than ordinary growth, 
having increased its attendance in the last ten years about 
seventy-five per cent. It now numbers 1,228 students and 
is one of the most solid universities in Germany. The 
increase in the number of Americans shows that they even 
more than other nations, study German methods and 
manner of higher education. There are now over four 
hundred from the United States at these schools, princi- 
pally at Berlin, Leipzig, Gottingen, Muvich, Heidelberg, 
Tiibingen and Strassburg. 
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ACCORDING to the report of the Superintendent of 
Education in Alabama, the colored people are patronizing 
the school system quite as fully as could be expected. The 
total school population of the state is 485,551. Of this num- 
ber 212,821 are colored children. The total of enrollment 
forthe year—1886-7-—was 251,700. Of these 153,304 were 
white children and 98,396 were colored. The average daily 
attendance in the white schools was 93,723; in the colored 
schools, 63,995. This is a very favorable showing for the 
colored children when it is remembered that there are near- 
ly twice as many schools for the white children as the black 
children have. There are 3,658 white schools and 1,925 col- 
ored. The former have 3,650 teachers; the latter, 1,833. The 
average length of the schools in days is—colored, 71; white, 
70. More than one-third of Alabama’s population are il- 
literates. 


..-.We are glad to allow a correspondent to correct a 
statement made by another correspondent in these columns 
January 17th, to the effect that about half of the students 
in the Michigan State Normal School are Roman Catholics. 
Our correspondent sends us the reply of the Principal of 
the school to an inquiry as to the correctness of the state- 
ment. Principal Sill says: 

** We have this year enrolled in the Norma!) School six hundred 
and ninety-two students. Of these thirty-four report themselves 
as connected, as members or otherwise, with the Catholic 
Church.” 








Science. 


THE vanilla bean, as it is called, is becoming an impor- 
tant article of commerce, the value of the marketed crop, 
last year, approaching a million dollars. It is one of those 
cases in which the common question, What is the use of 
science ? has met with a very practical answer. Only for 
science—only for the knowledge which has flowed from the 
labors of those who have investigated the relations of 
insects and flowers, would this enormous amount have 
been produced for the pleasure of man. The plant is an 
orchid, Vanilla planifolia, growing wild in the tropics, 
and the “bean” is the immature seed vessel. Like many 
other orchids, the plant is incapable of fertilizing itself. 
Its own pollen is as good as foreign pollen, but the strue- 
ture is if such a nature that neither its own pollen nor any 
other pollen can reach the stigma until the obstacle is re- 
moved either by the aid of insects that visit the flower, or 
by some extraneous means. The purpose of this arrange. 
ment is another question, and one which gives piquancy to 
modern philosophical speculations, the most pupular at 
tbe present time being, that it gives a desirable opportuni- 
ty for cross-fertilization. It so happens that it is only in a 
limited area that the plant produces seeds freely, and itis 
assumed that some special insect had secured the 
exclusive patent-right, or adaptation for this flower. In 
the absence of this insect the plant produces no seed-ves- 
sel. The insect, whatever it may be, does not seem to have 
a wide distribution. Since, however, all this has become 
known, man can do just as well and better the work that 
the plant had become adapted for the insect to do. A 
sharp piece of bamboo, about as thick as a lead-pencil, is 
thrust into the column of the orchid flower, removing the 
obstruction and allowing the flower’s own pollen to act 
at the same time. An adept workman can thus fertilize a 
thousand flowers in half a.day. A crop of beans can, in 








this way, be secured whether the specially favored insect 
be about or not. The plant growsin the ground, but at- 
taches itself by rootlets, as our ivy does, to trees, rocks or 
fences—and those who are now cultivating them have 
regular gardens as we have hop-gardens, or gardens for 
Lima beans. They commence to bear at two years from 
the planting of the cutting, but the full crop is at the 
third or fourth season. 


.. .It is well known, as stated by Darwin, that fresh-wa- 
ter mussels and other animals may by adhering to the fect 
of aquatic birds, such as ducks and wading birds, be trans- 
ferred from onestream or pond toothers. Thus may be partly, 
at least, explained the similarity of the fauna in widely sep- 
arated inland basins. But except the isolated observations 
of Darwin and a few others, little has been done to find out 
definitely what animals might be thus distributed. M. 
Jules de Guerne has lately made a careful examination of 
the organisms found in the particles of slime adhering to 
the feathers, bills and feet of wild ducks (Anas boschas). 
The webbed feet were washed with especial care, and a mi- 
croscopic examination of the water revealed the presence 
of little nematode worms, rotifers (Philodinide@), rhizo- 
pods(Trinema enchelys), diatoms, desmids, numerous en- 
cysted organisms, isolated eggs of cladocerous crustacea, 
pieces of polyzoon statoblasts (Plumatella), and the shell 
of an astracod (Cytheridea torosa, Jones). Spores and 
cysts were also found in slime particles taken from the 
feathers. 


...-Professor Pickering has just published aninteresting 
paper upon the discovery of nebulz by means of photogra- 
phy. He has compared with the catalogs of known 
nebulw five photographic plates which cover a certain 
region of the sky extending about 15° north and south by 
10° east and west, and having the great nebula of Orion 
nearly in its center. The photographs were taken with the 
Bache photographic telescope of eight inches aperture and 
forty-four inches focal length belonging to the Cambridge 
observatory. In the region photographed the Nebula 
Catalog of Dreyer indicates eighteen objects. Fourteen 
of these appear upon the plates; four do not, but two of 
them are indicated by Dreyer as merely ‘“ suspected.”” On 
the other hand twelve new nebule are shown on the photo- 
graphs, which are not given by Dreyer, and five of them 
are really interesting objects as regards their form and 
detail, or on account of their connection with certain stars. 
It is obvious that the number of known nebula is to be 
much increaged by photographic observations. 


.... How sponges bore into solid limestone or shells is as 
yet an unsolved problem. M. Nassonoff has investigated a 
new species of Clione which tunnels oyster and mussel 
shells, and he believes that the boring of the canals and 
galleries is performed solely by the soft parts of the 
sponge. The penetration of the prolongation of the body 
of the sponge into the shell appears to be accomplished by 
the secretion of a corroding liquid, probably an acid. 








Personalities. 


Sir WALTER STIRLING, who has just succeeded to his 
father’s baronetcy and fortune, was for several years 
‘** governor’’ to the Duke of Albany, with whom he was a 
great favorite. Sir Walter’s sudden resignation of this of- 
fice, which excited much surprise at the time, was in real- 
ity caused by an incredibly impudent proceeding on the 
part of the late John Brown, who, one day was found in 
Sir Walter’s room at Windsor Castle by the owner of the 
apartment, who suddenly entered and discovered that do- 
mestic sitting at the writing table engaged in reading 
through a number of letters written by the Duke of Al- 
bany, which he had taken from a drawer. Of course, there 
was a scene,and as the explanation which was subsequently 
vouchsafed was not calculated to appease Sir Walter’s jus- 
tifiable indignation, he resigned forthwith, in spite of Sir 
Thomas Biddolph’s strenuous efforts to prevent him from 
doing so. The Duke of Albany was excessively angry, and 
the Queen, who was herself much annoyed, appointed Sir 
Walter to be an extra Groom-in-Waiting—a post without 
duties or emolument. 





....Miss Harriet Hosmer, the sculptor, now has lived 
abroad the best part of more than thirty years. But she is 
American,as essentially so as if she bad never crossed the 
water. She is smallin feature, with that high curve of the 
eyebrows which is observable in the foreheads of most art- 
ists, and especially in that ot Michael Angelo and Leonardo 
da Vinci. Her eyes areasparkling blue, her nose is tiny and 
concave, her mouth is small, vivacious, refined and humor- 
ous. Her shapely little hands are alive with energy. She 
speaks with the correct accent which foreign residence has 
preserved from American corruption. Her gray hair is 
gathered into a thick net tied at the top with a dark blue 
ribbon. Her manners are modest, womanly and animated. 
She recalls that not so many years ago, “but before 
Chicago indicated just what it was going to be,” a friend 
of hers consulted another about investing $12,000 in land 
there. There was a divided opinion about the prudence of 
the step. The investment was timidly made, and the 
fortunate investor has been rendered comfortable for life 
by it. 


...-Mr Alfred Cellier relates in the Melbourne Daily 
Telegraph that his first two operas failed, and then he 
wandered about London for a long and cheerless time with 
‘“Dorothy” under his arm. He could induce no one even 
to look at it. The Australian theatrical firm under whom 
he is now serving, Messrs. Williamson, Garner & Mus- 
grove, having offered him a long and lucrative engage- 
ment as conductor of their orchestra, he at once accepted 
it, and calling ona London musical house, he said: ‘‘Here’s 
‘Dorothy,’ I’m off to Australia. Produce it if you geta 
chance.’”’? When he had been for some time in Australia, 
he heard that ‘‘Dorothy” had been produced in his absence, 
and that it had taken like wildfire. 





.... Augusta claims to have the youngest grandfather in 
the United States in the person of Mr. James Lindsay, who 
will be thirty five years old this month. Mr. Lindsay isa 
machinist, and when he was seventeen years old married 
Miss Melvina Lewis. When Mr. Lindsay was eighteen 
years old he became the father of a boy, who was named 
William. William, on the night of his sixteenth birthday, 
last June a year ago, ran away and was married to Miss 
Mary Connors, nineteen years old. On the first day of 
this month young Lindsay became the father of a boy. 
ese William Lindsay died on the 10th, but the baby is 

ng. 


....General Jackson was once giving counsel to a young 
lady in whose welfare he took a deep interest: “I cannot 
forbear pointing out to you, my dear child,” he said ‘the 
great advantages that will result from a temperate con- 
duct and sweetness of manner to al? people, on all occa- 
sions. Never forget that you are a gentlewoman, and all 
your words and actions should make you gentle. I am 
quick and hasty in my temper, butit is a misfortune which 
has caused me inexpressible pain. It has given me more 
trouble tosubdue this impetuosity than anything I ever 
undertook.’’ 








Pebbles, 


OuR National air—the blizzard. 


....Should semi-official news from Colon be punctuated 
by a semi-colon ? 


.... ‘So you are a jail bird, eh ? What did they put you 
in for?’ ‘ Robin,”—Boston Post. 


....Tbhe man who is willing to give you pointers is not 
to be found at the Bench Show.—Pittsburg Gazette. 


....Légitime has captured Marmalade. Hippolyte will 
probably retaliate by swallowing the other fellow’s pre- 
serves.— Boston Post. 


...-A Russian novelist was recently arrested on sus- 
picion of being implicated in a plot. They read his works. 
He was discharged.— Puck. 


....“* Doctor,” said a la‘ly who wanted a little advice gra- 
tis, ‘what do you do when you catch cold?” “J cough, 
madam,” was his polite reply.—E£axchange. 


-. Judge: “If 1 got as intoxicated as you do, I’d shoot 
myself.” Prisoner : “ If you was ’s tossicated as I am, you 
couldn’t hitter barn door.””—Drake’s Magazine. 


....-Mrs. Westend: ‘Did you see the artist Whistler 
while in England?” Mr. Lakeside (of Chicago): ‘ Yes 
indeed—heard her whistle.”’— Philadelphia Record. 


ere Judge: ‘‘I wish to ascertain if the witnesses are all 
here, and I will therefore read out the list. Those that are 
present say Aye! the contrary, No.””—Buch fur Alle. 


....“*Do many Polanders settle in Boston ?”’ asked a New 
York man of a Hubite. ‘No; not many.” ‘They do not 
want to become bean Poles, I suppose.”—Drake’s Maga- 
zine. 


..-.' Mr. S.; “ Waiter, take this stuff away; I’d just as 
lief eat so much garbage!’’ Waiter (who has heard him 
before): ‘“‘ Yessah. But dar’s no ’countin’ for tastes, sah.’ 
—Life. 


....-A teacher asked a class to write an essay on ‘“‘The 
Result of Laziness,” and one of the bright but lazy boys in 
the class handed in as his composition a blank sheet of pa- 
per.—Ezchange. 


...‘*What is a man-of-war?” said a teacher to his 
class. ‘‘Acruiser,’”’ was the prompt reply. ‘‘ What makes 
it go?’ ‘Its screw, sir.” *‘Who go with it?’ “Its 
crew, sir.”’—Ocean. 


....*Oh, the terrible pawnshop!”’ said the actress to Pa- 
perwate, who had rescued her diamonds. “‘ What tales of 
misery these places could unfold had they tongues!’ 
‘Even a pawnshop has its redeeming feature,” responded 
Paperwate. ‘‘ What is it, I’d like to know »” “ The ticket.” 


—Life. 


...-Chumpleigh: ‘‘ What did you see in Egypt that im- 
pressed you ?”’ Corncorner: ‘I seen thesphinx.’’ Chump- 
leigh: “* Worth seeing?” Corncorner: “It may have been 
once, but at present the old shebang is so busted that it 
don’t pay to learn to spell the name of it.’”,-— America. 


.... First Eminent Physician: *‘But Herr Windygratz 
has gout—his lungs are as sound as possible. Why did you 
tell him not to play the trombone for six months ?’’ Sec- 
ond Eminent Physician: ** Because, my dear sir, Herr 
Windygratz occupies the chamber next to mine.”—Funny 
Folks. 


..--“*T notice by the morning Office Cat that Sam Lung 
and On Lung, Mott Street Chinaman, were arrested yes- 
terday and fined $10 for running an opium joint.” Jaggs: 
“Tt appears, then, that opium smoking, besides being in- 
jurious to the nervous system, is also bad for the Lungs.” 
—Drake’s Magazine. 


.... Tonsorial Artist: ‘You vant to try some of mine 
patent hair tonic ? Your hair vos got thin on top already.” 
Customer ; ‘‘ Why don’t you try it yourself ? You’re bald- 
erthanIam.” ‘ Ya; but I rebresent ‘ pefore using.’ Look 
at dot parber py der next chair, he rebresents ‘after using 
two bottles.’ Ve know our peeziness, ain’t it ?’’—America. 


-...-A patent-medicine vender in a country village was 
dilating to a crowd upon the wonderful efficiency of his iron 
bitters. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, “‘ Steve Jenkins had only taken 


the bitters one week when he was shoved into prison for 
murder, and what does Steve do but open a vein in his arm 
and take iron enough out of his blood to make a crowbar, 
with which he pried the doors open and let himself out, 
Fact !’"—Exchange, 
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Music. 


A PROGRAM likely to give satisfaction (to use a mild 
word), was undertaken by Mr. Thomas on Tuesday night; 
performed, in every respect, in the most delightful manner. 
Its numbers embraced an adxptation for the orchestra of a 
piano and violin sonata of Bach, in which the contrapuntal 
devices and beauties came very charmingly to light; two 
songs from Beethoven’s “ Egmont’’ music; Schumann’s 
great symphony in C Major; and four selectiuns from Ber- 
lioz’s ** Damnation uf Faust,’ to wit, the affecting romance 
for the soprano, ** My Heart with Grief is Heavy,” the min- 
uet of the Will o’ the Wisps, the Dance of the Elves and the 
Rakoczy Marck. Mrs. Lehmann-Kalisch was the soloist, 
in unusually fine voice. Her expressive singing of the 
“ Faust” romance was something to be remembered; and 
she was three times recalled after she had finished it. The 
Schumann symphony, whicb work marks in many traits 
the composer’s high-water mark of inspiration, in music 
ot its form, received a performance of distinguished beauty 
and impressiveness. Taour-day’s matinée offered another 
scheme of works that make an -appeal of a very effectual 
character—an interesting Serenade, Opis 8, of Beethoven, 
in four movements that include a notably pretty Polacca; 
an overture ‘* The Peasant a Rogue,’”’ by Anton Dvorak, 
full of ingevious and taking uses of Polish country tunes; 
Saint Saéps’s symphovie poem, “Omiphale’s Spiunivg- 
W heel,’ the Weber-Ber.ioz ‘Invitation to the Dance,” a 
couple of short string-airs by Grieg, that are strongly char- 
acteristic of their author, named *‘ Heart-Wounds” and 
* Spring”’; the little set of Oriental sketchts known as 
* P.ctures from the Kast,’’ that Riickhert’s works set Schu- 
mann to writing (fcr the piano, but rearranged by Rei- 
necke), and the ** Waldweben,”’ trom ‘Siegtriea’”’ so 
familiar to us now in the music-drama as to nuw suggest 
almost a dismemberment when given in the way to which 
we were so accustomed untiltwo years ago. The Serenade 
stands for Beethoven’s eariy self as frankly as its opus- 
number implies. itis a pretty, if unimportant matter— 
not unlike the ‘Ritter Ballet,” given lately under Mr. 
Thomas, and it pleased the audience emphatically with its 
easily unaerstood and wel)-coutrasted movements, 

There was something approucaing to an amusing ex- 
change of nationai identities—or rather a kind of mutual 
masquerade—at the Metropolitan last week, by viriue of 
the performances of Monday aud Wednesday. Mr. Max Al- 
vary’s vocal and dramatic success as 7 dnnhduser was pleas- 
ing, and a strikingly unconventional presentation of the 
part came from tnis artist, who is always intellectual and 
seldom in error in his conception or development of a lyric 
character. ‘The differences vetween Mr. Alvary’s Tann- 
hituser and tae way in which the réle has beeu dressed, 
sung and ac ed here by, for instance, Niemann, Schott, 
Stritt (and lately by Paut Kalisch), beginsat the very mak- 
ing up, and the result is that we had a minoesiager who was 
strongly Italian in appearance ; indeed, one of scarcely ma- 
ture years. and reminding us 1n physique ot the aristocratic 
Fiorentioe minstrel of the Medici period, or one ot Boccac 
cio’s story-tell'ng lovers. But there the Ltalianism ceased. 
For Mr. Alvary’s portrayal was German in its strength, 
with, perhaps, a suupcon of Freuch art thrown io. His 
representatiou througuout was acceptable and full of novel 
suggestions and thoughtful details. Tne audience received 
it with favor, aud was oue of large numbers. Batif a quasv 
cloud of Latin personality came over Wagner’s medieval 
minstrel, the quid pro quo happened to be rendered in 
Verdi’s * ‘l'rovatore”’ severely Teutonized, and not for its 
advantage the next opera night. Tne Pope put into a ballet 
dress of the German national colors aud singing the 
** Watch on the Rhine’’ could hardly have seemed more in- 
congruous. Verdi’s populur opera, to be palatable now cer- 
tainly needs to have a beauty as to the singers’ voices and 
an elegance of execution quite beyond most German tenors’ 
and sopranos’ resources. In this case tne best of intentions 
could not put into it tae purely musical tasteitulness aud 
sweetuess its threadbare and flimsy scoredemands. Mr. Pe- 
rottisavg enthusiastically and spared not to uplift bis shrill 
voice in notes of such iusty volume as to deserve the name 
of shouts. in the“ Di queila pira’”’ his high C was really 
asurprising effort, and it electrified the large audience. 
Mrs. Hanfstaengl did not do altogether the justice to 
Leonora we anticipated, and some resuits of time and work 
on her fine soprano were occasionally evident. As Azucena 
Mrs. Moran Olden made considerable of the dramatic qual- 


ities of the part, and sang (especially in the last act) ac- 
cept-biy. Mr. Griepauer bas uvut bad the scnooling to 
appear to advautage as Di Luna, tno he did conscientivus 
service. ‘Lue ensembles wenet ouly tairly weil, and the or- 
chestra, after beyluding thei¢c da‘ies witn a good deal of 
attentiveness, SoOOD Shuwea a certain coolness, as if they 
Wished to be cousidered as holding themselves aloof trom 
Verdi’s j.ggiug and chean accompaniments, The opera 
was, nowever, kindly rec..ved by the public ana its repe- 
tition warranted. Itisa pity that taste for Italian music 
should be gratified with it, rather than through some 
other and better work—for example, ** Rigoletto,’ * La 
Favorita,’’ or *‘ Von Cartos.”” But **Alua,” which ts Verdi’s 
Welcumest opera, 1s in preparation. For to-morrow nigut 
Wagner's * ‘tthe Valkyr’”’ 1s appointed, sung fur the first 
time this season. 





....The fourth of the winter’s Philharmonics presented 
the well-known Bach-Esser foccata and Fugue, Branms’s 
First Symphony, Schuoert’s ** Wanderer” Fantasia tor 
es and orchestra, and Dvords’s Sclavonian Dances, 
Opus 72. The ba: d, which always impresses one with its 
noble dimensions and the type of musician incorporated so 


largely into its ranks, was in five form, and made a concert 
hot warmly promisiug by tne vill a pleasure througo the 
generally accurate and elegant playing. Ot the four sym- 
puvnies of Jouanoes Brahms that heard on this occasion 
must agaiu be judyed the least attractive. It 1s bis ear 
liest and much less beautiful and comprehensible thau the 
secoud, third or tourth. Even a Poilnarmonic reuditioa 
will oot redeem the austere arciticiaiity of three, at least, 
of ics movements. Toe comp se.’s third symphooy might 
well have beeu put in i's place—a work som-Wwuat slighted 
by ouc local conduc.vrs Mc, Baermann, wao is a mechan- 
ical survof piayer—correct and careful but seidom anything 
more thaa that—was Deacd io toe Scuuvect Fantasia. ‘he 
audicace Was very large, at botu reuearsal aad concert, 





Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC, 
THE protocols of the conferences on Samoan affairs held 
in Washington in 1887, between Secretary Bayard and the 
British and German Ministers, together with additional 





correspondence on the subject, were laid before Congress . 


on Friday last, the Governments of Germany and Great 
Britain consenting to their publication. The protocols 
cover six conferences, the first held Jane 25th and the last 
on July 26th following. The protece] of the first conference 
at which were present Secretayy Bayard, Mr. von Alvens- 
leben and Sir Lionel West, contains the propositions of the 
three diplomats as to the form of government that should 
be provided for Samoa. The German representative set 
forth that Malietoa, having notoriously violated his treaty 
rights with Germany, and bavii g but a sn.al] minority of 
followers among the natives, Tamasese haviog the support 
of a great majority, an election of a new King must take 
place. Then, in order to secure peace and order in the 
islands, a toreign representative should be appointed ad- 
viser to the King and to act asthe mandatory of the three 
treaty Powers. He also suggested a renewal of the principle 
of absolute equality of the three Powers on the islands, 


Secretary Bsyard suggested a scheme of constitutional - 


government for Samoa with a native Legislature, securiteg 
itsindependence and autonomy, including ap acknowledg- 
ment of Malietoa as King and Tamaseseas Vice-Kivg. The 
Enylish Government, through Sir Lionel West, suggested 
an agreement among the treaty Pcweis that one of 
them should, as the mandatory of the other 
two, act as tbe adviser of the Samoan Govern- 
ment, and in view of the preponderance of Ger- 
man interests there, was willing to let Germany have the 
first term of five years, England agreed with Germany ip 
acknowleduing the necessity for an election of a new King. 
At the second meeting Mr. Bayard said that, while it had 
been agreed that a native goverameut should be established 
and assisted to maintain itself, the Powers were not agreed 
asto its details Great Britain and Germany proposed 
that there should be only a King and a council of cniefs. 
The United States suggested a King and council of chiefs 
and a legislative assembly composed cf representatives 
elected by the people of the islands. Mr. von Alveusleben 
read a formal statement of the position of his Government, 
in which he says there is only one course—to place one for- 
eign officer at the head of the Administration, and toinvest 
him with sufficient power to take measures required for the 
maintenance of peace and order, as well as for the prosper- 
ous development of commerce and iutercourse. It would 
appear that the Power having to protect the largest inter- 
ests in Samoa should be riven the right to nominate the 
official. That Germany was the Power having the largest 
interest was questioned by nobody. Mr. Bayard objected 
to this, and no agreement was reached when an adjourn- 
ment was had. The memorandum of instructions of Prince 
Bismarck tothe German Minister at Wasbington, read by 
the latter to the Secretary of State on February 4th, 1889, is 
as follows: 

“ The present situation in Samoa regarding the interests of the 
three treaty Powers renders it necessary to renew the attempt to 
bring the future of those islands to an understanding. ‘the posi- 
tion of the three treaty Powers in the civilized world makes it 
their duty to stop the blcody combat, accompanied by barbarous 
customs. of those not numerous tribes, for whose welrare, ac- 
cording to the judgment of the civilized world, it 1s the duty of 
tne treaty framers to provide. Prince Bismarck, in consequence, 
considers it a duty of the participating Governments to put an 
end by the agreement of the treaty Powers to the truubler which 
have originated in Samoa and by the restitution of peace amorg 
the Samoans themselves, and so make an end of future blood- 
saed and the horrors of a civil war corducted with barbarous 
cruelty among the natives. The best remedy seems to be a re- 
sumption ot the consultation which took place between the rep- 
resentatives of Germany, Englane and the United States in the 
year 1887 at Washington, and at that time adjourned without 
any possibility of the representatives coming to any agreement. 
{In consequence, I have been requested by Prince Bismarck to 
propose to you to resume, with Germany and the British Gov- 
ernment, the consultation regarding the Samoan question. 

“The last conference took place at Washington. According 
to the equal rights of the three treaty Powers,it seems proper 
tuat the place for the regotiations should change in regular 
turn. Based upon this opinion, lam directed to invite the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to a conference regarding Samoa, 
to take place at Berlin, and a similar invitation has been sent to 
the British Government. 

“1 am also directed to declare that any supposition that Ger- 
many would not feel satisfied with a neutral position in the 
Samoan Islands is unfounded, as we have already declared in 
the last conference {of 1887). It is neither our intention to put 
in question the independence of the island group nor the equal 
rights of the treaty Powers. We simply desire to create acon- 
dition which offers permanent security for bringing to an end 
bloodshed and decapitation, and which grants permanentsafety 
to the commercial interests of the three treaty Powers in Samoa.” 

On February 5th Secretary Bayard sent a communica- 
tion to Count von Arco Valley, statiag that the President 
fully shared in the desire expressed by the Prince Chan 
cellor to bring the blessings of peace and order to the re- 
mote and feeble community of semi civilized people in- 
habiting the islands of Samoa, and that he clearly recog- 
nized the duty of the powerful nations of Christendom to 
deal with these people in a spirit of magnanimity and be- 
nevolence. He accepted the proposal of Germany for a re- 
sumption of the consultation suspended July 26th, 1887, 
an { he called for trucein the meantime between the Ger- 
mans and Samoans. 


..-.-The strike on the Atlantic Avenue Railroad in 
Brooklyn was formally declared “ off” last week Wednes- 
day, and the next morning there was a rush of old em- 
ployés anxious to get back into the service of the company. 
The termsof the agreement made between President Rich- 
ardson and the committee of nine men representing the 
three local assemblies were as follows: 


* That the said late employés hereby declare their willingness 
and desire (o re-enter the company’s employ. 
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“It is understood and agreed that the men who have been def- 
initely engaged and employed by the said Atlantic Avenue Rail- 
road Company of Brovklyn shall have precedence over the late 
said emplcyés, and we hereby pledge ourselves to secure to the 
said newly engaged and employed xen, and to the traveling 
public who use the aforesaid several lines of the Atlantic Ave- 
nue Railroad Company of Brooklyn, immunity from further as- 
sault or insult by the said late employés. or by others in their 
benalf, and we now declare the said strike to be fully and en- 
tirely off.” 


It is estimated that the tie-up caused the Atlantic Avenue 
Company a loss of $50.00. The men haye lost in wages 
about $18,000. The members of the Executive Committee 
of District Assembly No. 75 claim that the organization 
will be muintained, but the indications are that next year 
nearly all, if not all, of the surface roads in Brooklyn will 
be non-union lines, 

The cost of the strike in this city, also brought to a close 
last week, was said to include a k ss of about $100 000 to the 
men, not counting their extra cost of living duriog the 
eight days that the strike lusted; a loss by the companies 
varionsly estimated at from $20,000 to $300.000; and a loss 
to the public in convenience and time that it is impossible 
to estimate. 





...-The Legislatures of Kansas and Missouri are acting 
together ayainst the so-called ** Chicago dressed beef com- 
bine.”” A few weeks ago bills aimed at it were intrcduced 
in both legislatures. On Tuescay cof last week the Mis- 
souri Legislature received an invitation from the Kansas 
Legislature to send representatives to a joint conference of 
interested states and arranse matters to suppress the mo- 
nopoly. Governor Francis sent a message on the subject, 
and a joint committee presented a report yesterday sug- 
gesting uniform legislation in the stutes for the suppres- 
sion of the alleged Trust, The bills introduced provide for 
iospection and slaughter within a limited distance of 
where the beef is sold. 


.... The House of Representatives passed the Army Ap- 
propriation Bill on Friday last. A proposed appropriation 
for torpedoes was ruled out of order. The Agricultural 
Bill was also passed. A motiun to strike out the appropri- 
ation of $100,000 for seeds. etc., was deleated. and the 
amendment proposing a di-trioution of the seeds, trees, 
etc., by the experiment stations in each state was ruled 
out of order as new legislation. 


.... By a vote of 177 to 60 the House of Representatives on 
Wednesday of last week accepted the conference report on 
the bilt to incorporate the Maritime Canal Company of 
Nicaragua, and the measure was then sent to the President 
ior signature. 


...-The United States Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs has ordered a favorable report upon the proposition 
to present to the widow of General Sheridan $50,000 in 
token of the country’s appreciation of the services rendered 
by her husband, and in lieu of a pension. 


FOREIGN. 


..--A Hawaiian paper contains an account of the recent 
battle bet ween the Germans and patives at Samoa, written 
by Hiram Kaumalli, a native Ha vaiian, who is living in 
Apia and who witnessed the battle. Kaumalli states that 
the natives were prepared for the attack, as they had head 
that the Germans had formed a plan to capture King 
Mataafa and carry him off. When the German boats ap- 
proached the >hore the natives bailed them; but the only 
answer they received was the cracking of shots from the 
revolver of a chief from Savoy, named Sua Washit, and 
immediately the battle began. Firing began at 6 o’elock 
in the morning, and continued until 9. Then the bodies of 
the dead and wounded were seen scattered about on the 
shore. On Mataufa’s side seven were killed and thirty-one 
wounded during the principal battle. After this figbt the 
German spy-glasses were directed on shore, and eight 
Samoans were seen around a fire. A shell was imme- 
diately fired among these people, which burst and killed 
seven of them, making atotal loss to the natives of four- 
teen. On the German side twenty-one were killed. Six of 
these had their heads cut off and their boaies buried tepa- 
rately. The number of the wounded was forty eight. 
Tamasese did nut come out; the path on which he was ex- 
pected was obstructed. Tbe Germans set fire to Samoan 
houses. The letter, which was written under date of Jan- 
uary lst, continues: 


“It is now said that the German war-ships are going to 
Tutuila, where the United States coaling station is located, to 
shell the houses, and that when that is done they are going to 
Savoy to burnit. American war power is very strong. and if 
the British was like it this war in Samoa would soon cease. 
Mataafa has sent one hundred soldiers to keep the peace on 
lands owned by the Germans, to prevent mischief by natives in 
taking bread-fruits, cocoanuts, etc. The principa] occupation 
of Tutuila people uow is building forts.” 


...-General Boulanger, in an interview on Friday last, 
declared that his program was the adoptiou of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, but with a ten-year Presidency; the 
formation of a council of State to prepare and submit laws 
to a non deliberative national council of !00 members, half 
to be elected by universal suffrage and balf to be chosen 
by the provinces, and to sit only one month in the year, 
and the granting of limited local government to the 
provinces. 


...-The British bark “ Largo Bay” collided off Beachy- 
head in the English Channel on Monday night of last week 
with the steamship ‘“Giencoe” of the Glen Line, of 
Glasgow. It is believed that all on board the latter, num- 
bering some fifty-two, were drowned. 


....The Montreal Carnival occurred last week, and wes, 
in spite of bad wexthber, a great success, Furious snow- 
storms interfe:ed with the program. it was said that sim- 
ply to see the ice-palace was worth the visit. 
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THE CHURCH AT THE GRAVE. 





JoHN McGUIRE was a New York Catholic belonging to 
St. Stephen’s Church. He was an adherent of Dr. Mc- 
Glynn, and continued to attend his public meetings after 
the rebellious priest had been excommunicated. While 
attending one of. the Anti-Poverty meetings at which 
Dr. McGlynn was speaking, he suddenly died of heart dis- 
ease. He was reputed to be an honest, pure, hard-work- 
ing man, faithful to his family and to his social and pub- 
lic duties. No scandal attached tohis name. He was a 
worthy and useful member of society and loved his God 
and his fellow-men. But he was guilty of one error of 
judgment. He believed that Henry George’s and Dr. 
McGlynn’s panacea for abolishing poverty would work. 
He believed in the single tax theory, a tax solely on the 
ground value of land; and the adoption of this theory he 
believed would destroy monopoly, which is, he believed 
very foolishly, the one chief cause of poverty and crime. 
Private ownership of land he held to be unjust, land not 
being the product of private labor. He thought that only 
theState could hold the absolute ownership of land, but 
that private individuals could lease it, paying as tax, or 
rent, a fixed amount to the Government so long as they 
used it. This theory has been pronounced by the Arch- 
bishop of New York false and heretical, and Dr. Mc- 
Glynn for preaching it and refusing to submit to disci- 
pline on the subject, has been excommunicated. Now, 
on the face of it, however false this political doctrine 
is, it is a matter of political economy and not of religion 
and so John McGuire believed, and he refused to give up 
his pastor at the orders of the Archbishops. 

But John McGuire died at one of Dr. McGlynn’s méet- 
ings, and the Archbishop gave orders that his body 
should not be buried by the side of that of his wife in his 
lot in Calvary Cemetry. The courts, probably correctly, 
decided that, being disobedient to his Church, its author- 
ities had the legal right to refuse him its ministrations 
and privileges. Upon its moral right the courts could 
not pass; the public does that. So his body, we regret 
to say, still lies in a receiving vault, unburied and un- 
blessed by the Church. 

Crown Prince Rudolf, of Austria, committed suicide 





two weeks ago. He was an immoral and vicious and 
useless man ; but he was heir to the throne. He wasa 
notoriously licentious man, whose infidelities drove his 
wife once and again from him. He was the terror of 
husbands and fathers. At last, perhaps caught, per- 
haps threatened, in the midst of an intrigue with a 
countess—so it is said—he committed suicide. It is gen- 
erally believed that the two guilty persons committed 
suicide together. 

The rule of the Catholic Church forbids Christian bur- 
ial to suicides. If ever a suicide had forfeited the priv- 
ileges of the Church by a vile life and a violent death, 
it was the Grown Prince of Austria. But no sooner was 
the question of burial raised than it was answered by 
the Archbishop and the Pope. From Rome came the 
reply that it must be presumed (?) that it was a case of 
mental aberration, and that for the suicide under those 
circumstances he was not responsible. 1t makes no differ- 
ence that he was well enough to go hunting, well enough 
to be allowed to meet his mistress, well enough to be 
left alone, that he had not been suspected of mental ab- 
erration ; he was of the imperial family, and that ex- 
plains and atones for everything. The Church bows 
down before the throne and says it cannot do wrong. 
So Rudolf, debauchee and suicide, is buried in the 
consecrated cathedral, in the odor of all the sanctities, 
while John McGuire, an honest, pure enthusiast, is re- 
fused Christian sepulture. 

All this shows how much more importart it is, in the 
kingdom of Heaven, to be a prince than a plebeian; and 
how much more dangerous it is to one’s salvation to get 
wrong on questions of taxation than of such minor 
morals as adultery and murder. It also explains how Dr. 
McGlynn is helped by the Church which he accuses and 
convicts to hold his influence over honest, if mistaken, 
men. This contrast gave him a telling text last Sunday. 


_ 
> 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN THE SENATE. 








WE hope the action of the Senate, last week, in reject- 
ing a proposition to allow the Civil Service Commission 
three clerks instead of two does not indicate that that 
body means to give Civil Service Reform the cold shoul- 
der. Ifit does it will embarrass the new Administration 
and bring disaster, we fear,to the Republican Party. 
The proposition was brought forward by Senator Haw- 
ley as an amendment to the Legislative Appropriation Bill. 
On Thursday it was adopted in Committee of the Whole; 
on Friday it was rejected by the Senate without divi- 
sion. 

Senator Hawley’s idea was, we suppose, that the Com- 
mission ought to be placed in a position to do 
thorough work under the incoming Administration. In 
the discussion it was contended that the Commission is 
practically broken up. Mr. Oberly left it in October for 
the Indian Commissionership. Mr. Edgerton long ago 
denounced the whole scheme as a humbug, and does 
little or nothing except draw his salary, (thé 
President has, we are glad to see, just nominated 
his successor) leaving only the Republican Com- 
missioner, Mr, Lyman, on duty. This may explain 
why some of the Senators were opposed to an in 
crease in the clerical force; but we suspect that 
much of the opposition was due to dislike of the 
Civil Service system because it is a barrier to spoils- 
men. Some of the Senators were quite outspoken on 
this point. Senators Daniel and Gorman, Democrats, 
denounced the Civil Service idea as the Civil Service hum- 
bug; and Senator Stewart, Republican, followed their 
example. 

A bumbug the Civil Service system certainly has been 
under the present Administration. But this is not the 
fault of the system; it is because the system has been so 
sadly abused. Unfortunately it has been in the hands 
of its enemies. Mr. Cleveland entered upon his term of 
office with the most solemn protestations of approval 
of the reform; but within a year he began to abandon it 
to the fury of the Democratic Party and it became a 
humbug, indeed. He continued to quote its maxims, 
however, while he fitted his action tothe system of An- 
drew Jackson’s time. He himself gave the signal for its 
abandonment when he dishonored his own order forbid- 
ding officials to engage in active party service, in the 
Stone-Benton cases. He himself taught his subordinates 
how to disregard his pledge to reward faithfulness and 
competency in office, by openly removing officials solely 
because they were Republicans. He himself set the 
example for violators of the laws against political 
assessments by sending a large contribution, in defiance 
of the statutes of the United States, to the National 
Democratic Committee in the late campaign. This kind 
of Civil Service Reform is, indeed, a humbug. 

But Senators Daniel and Gorman do not mean to de- 
nounce President Cleveland’s faithlessness in adminis- 
tering the system; they are opposed to the system itself. 
And so are Senators Ingalls, Stewart, and other Repub- 
licans, doubtless. Senators Ingalls and Stewart hate 
the system as much as Senators Gorman and Daniel. 
They would sweep it away. Senator Ingalls would re- 
place every Democrat in office with a Republican the 
moment the new Administration comes into power. 
How many sympathizers they may haveon the Repub- 
lican side we do not know. Senators Hawley, Hoar 


and Allison placed themselves right on the record last 


‘character assures us of that. 





week, and there is reason to believe that a majority of 
their party colleagues think as they do. The Senate 
can very materially aid General Harrison in inaugurat- 
ing and sustaining a true Civil Service Reform, and we 
are sorry it lost the opportunity last week to show its 
readiness to put the Commission in good working con- 
dition. 

By the Chicago Platform the Republican Party 
pledged itself not only to observe the “‘ spirit and pur- 
pose of the reform,” but to remove all obstructions to its 
thorough operation and to extend it ‘‘to all grades of 
the service to which itis applicable.” General Harrison’s 
utterances in his letter of acceptance were still stronger. 
It was one of the issues of the campaign; and thousands 
of voters, disgusted with the broken pledges of Mr. 
Cleveland and the Democratic Party, turned with confi- 
dence to General Harrison and the Republican Party. 
If these pledges are to be broken the Republican Party 
will as surely go out of power in 1893 as the Democratic 
Party goes out in 1889. We are satisfied that General 
Harrison will faithfully respect his obligations—hia 
But it is important that 
he shall bave the hearty and undivided support of the 
Republican Party. The pressure for office will be 
strong; but it must be resisted. The people voted last 
fall for a change in the government, not in clerkships. 
They voted for a Republican Administration, and that 
they are to have in any event; but they voted a ticket 
pledging that Administration to make fitness the test of 
clerical appointments, not partisan activity. It would 
be disastrous to the Party if this pledge were disre- 
garded, and politicians should have political sense 
enough, if they have not the moral or common sense, to 
see this. Do what you promise to do, is the dictate of 
common sense, business sense, moral sense and political 
sense. 

The people of the United States are not fools. They 
have set the seal of their disapproval on the outgoing 
Administration for its broken promises and betrayal of 
trust; they will not approve the incoming Administra- 
tion for the same offenses. They want a genuine civil 
service, and they have a right to expect it from the 4th 
of March on. The Civil Service Commission should be 
reorganized by the appointment of honest, competent 
commissioners who will administer the system faithfully 
and impartially. If on a fair trial the system fails, it 
must be amended, not abandoned. 

Whoever counsels violation or evasion of the obliga- 
tions of the incoming Administration to observe the spi- 
rit and purpose of Civil Service Reform, or offers ob- 
struction to the fulfillment of then, is no true friend of 
Genera! Harrison, the Republican Party, or of honest 
government, and we shall consider it our duty to de- 
nounce them whenever they manifest themselves. 


_ 
oe 


“THE TENDER MERCY OF OUR GOD.” 


InN the song of Zacharias at the birth of John the 
Baptist, he speaks of the great salvation which was now 
come to Israel through Jesus Christ, as being of ‘‘the 
tender merey of our God.” There are two other passages 
of Scripture in which God’s dealings with man are thus 
described; one bearing on his forgiving love and grace 
anithe other upon his providential dealings. David, 
when praying for the forgiveness of his sin, as recorded 
inthe fifty-first psalm, pleads God’s ‘‘loving kindness 
and the multitude of thy tender mercies,” as tho they 
were well known and had been oft experienced. James 
(v,11), speaking of all the hard and bitter discipline 
through which God caused Job to pass, testifies that in 
it all the Lord ‘‘ is very pitiful and of tender mercy.” 

We areapt to forget that this quality of tenderness is 
infused throughout all God’s mercy and grace. We think 
of God too much on theological lines; that he is Creator 
and Judge; a great and awful Being, perfect in all bis 
attributes of power, wisdom, justice, holiness, goc dness 
and truth; related to us officially rather than personal- 
ly; and that his very perfections render him severe and 
hard. Even when we think of his grace and his love we 
think of them as manifestations of a purpose to save us 
from our sins and bring us out of the entanglements of 
the law. We fear to press upclose to him asa child to 
a father whose tender love he is ever assured of. 

Mercy like grace is the unmerited favor of God, and 
weaccept it and rejoice that, as guilty sinners, we may 
claim its benefits; we accept these goodnesses gratefully, 
as becomes us unworthy sinners todo, but we do not 
appreciate the ‘‘ tender” mercy of it all; that back of it 
thereisa great Divine heart full of pity and compassion 
for allthe wo and wretchedness which sin has wrought 
in us and that longs to comfort as well as save us, and 
make up tous out of his ‘‘bowels of mercies” thag which 
we have lost and suffered. Even in the discipline of life 
which he sends or suffers, there are the same tender 
mercies, tho we fail tosee them. If we would believe 
that they are th re how much easier it would be for us 
to bear and dothe will of God that comes to us in this 
life of suffering and disappointment. 

The other day a poor wretched beggar accosted the 
writer on the street and asked fora few pennies with 
which to buy bread. The supplicant was a woman; 
she said she was ill and unable to work. It was almost 
plainly evident that her poverty and illness were the 
result of drink, and that if the pennies were given they 
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would go for drink and not for bread. Nevertheless 
they were given, but with a half-angry tone which did 
not say in words but implied: ‘‘There, take the pennies, 
butI have no confidence in your story; I believe you 
willspend them for drink; and I am sure you are 
utterly unworthy of them and don’t deserve them.” 
There was help (if it was help) but there was no tender- 
ness n the help; mercy if you please but no tender 
mercy. Goddoes not doso with us. More unworthy 
than the drunken woman, less deserving than she could 
possibly-have been, we have received the mercy and 
even the tender mercies of God in the grace and help 
he has givenus. What, for instance, could David have 
said of himself when pleading the tender mercies of 
God? There was sin gross and terrible, and sin without 
excuse; sin which had in it every element of badness 
and unmercifulness on his part, and yet it is God’s 
tender mercies which he pleads. We little understand 
that it is the miserable ruin which sin has wrought in 
usthat calls out the tender mercy of our God. He is 
deeply sorry and pitifully compassionate toward us; for 
locking beneath our guilt he sees our misery. 

The Scriptures pour out this pity upon us on almost 
every page. God’s heart yearns over every kind of 
sinner. His grace is not only abundantly manifested 
but tenderly bestowed. It was tender mercy that led 
Jesus to lay his hand on the vile and loathsome leper 
when he healed him. We cannot but think that the 
touch of that gentle hand was almost worth more to the 
leper than the healing. How tender his mercy to those 
unfortunate women who now and again came under 
his ministry of grace! It was tenderness in him to 
allow her who had crept in out of the street into Simon’s 
house to kiss his feet and bathe them with her tears. 
There was no pity in Simon’s but a very ocean of it in 
Jesus’s heart. It was tender mercy in Jesus to stand by 
the poor outcast, whom the Jews would have had him 
stone, and send her away, not only with the word for- 
giveness, but with an exquisite compassion which 
must have been like heaven itself in her heart. In all his 
acts of grace there is atenderness that excites our joy 
when wecontemplate them, Disciples would send away 
starving multitudes, poor friendless women, and little 
children and blind beggars; bat he will have none of 
that rough dealing with them. He bids them come; 
with his own hand he feeds them; with his own 
blessed words he heals them; and in his own loving 
arms he embracesthem. The tenderness of Jesus is as 
conspicuous as his grace and power; indeed, it is this 
feature in his ministry that seems to be most prominent. 
How tenderly he took the part of Mary of Bethany 
when the disciples scowled upon her for ‘*wasting” her 
perfume as they deemed it; how tender that sympathy 
which manifested itself at the grave of Lazarus! What 
volumes of tenderness in those words made doubly 
sweet, since used by him: ‘‘Son,” ‘‘Daughter,” ‘‘ Be 
of good comfort.” Here are great benefits conferred, 
but conferred so tenderly that they are double benefits. 
What a world of tenderness in that message he sent to 
Peter after the resurrection: ‘‘Go your way; tell his 
disciples and Peter.” This was a special messsage to 
Peter who needed most tenderness because he was the 
sheep who had strayed farthest away. How tenderly 
he deals with the doubting Thomas when he chal- 
lenged him to put forth his fingers and put them in 
the print of the nails. ‘‘He carrieth the lambs in his 
bosom and gently leadeth themthat are with young.” 
The tender lamb and the weak mother sheep alike 
come in for his tender mercy. Of atruth the “‘ tender 
mercies of our God” are very great. 


* 


A LONDON SUNDAY PAPER. 


A BIG NOISE is made in London by the issue there of 
The Herald, which has its home in this city, but which 
has issued for some time a Paris edition, and now has 
announced a London edition to appear seven days in 
the week. It is no specially astounding enterprise that 
thus startles the Londoners and all England, but the 
announcement that there will be a Sunday issue. Now 
England has never taken to the Sunday paper, any more 
than we did up tothe time of the War. Since then one 
paper after another has broken the good rule of one 
day’s rest out of seven, until now in this city all the 
leading morning dailies have thought themselves com- 
pelled in self-defense to follow suit, while other cities 
are not far behind. Now, we regret to say, the Sunday 
paper is a special feature, and is taken into the homes 
of clergymen and church-members as well as of those 
who make no pretense to religion. We do not wonder 
that British bishops and Agnostic leaders agree in 
deprecating the innovation; for no one can tell where 
it willend. It is no defense to say that it is the Mon- 
day paper and not the Sunday paper that requires labor 
on the holy day. The welfare of the communi- 
ty requires one day’s rest out of seven, and a six 
days’ paper allows it, evenif apart of it should come 
on Saturday instead of Sunday; altho we believe that 
Monday’s paper does not really require work on Sundays. 
Men who do not care for the Bible or religion can well 
care for a seventh day of rest, on whatever day it may 
come, and we are not surprised, for this reason, to see 
the Archbishop of Canterbury backed up by Bradiaugh 
and all the Positivists and unbelievers. It seems to us a 





most serious assault on the immemorial holiday, if not 
holy day, rest of the English people that is inaugurated 
by The Herald. The Sunday paper is an American 
institution that we do not care to see forced upon them, 
Now that we are speaking of this enterprise of The 
Herald, we wish it would explain how it is that it got 
up such a sensation among the Jews on the basis of an 
interview said to have appeared in the Paris edition, 
with Baron Hirsch, in which this very wealthy Jew is 
reported to have expressed the desire that the Jews 
should become amalgamated with the Christians. Will 
it be believed that when the Paris edition reached this 
country there was no such interview in it at all? No 
wonder some of the Jewish papers are indignant. An 
explanation is due. 

Cardinal Manning is reported as saying that he 
regards the Sunday newspaper as responsible in con- 
siderable measure for the lowering of morals in 
America, and especially in the matter of divorce. 
Freedom of divortve, he says, has done much to break 
up domestic life; and in the observance of the Sabbath 
we have, he says, drifted far from the habits of our 
forefathers. There has been such a drift, but really 
we should not have selected Cardinal Manning, who 
has no great knowledge of America, as witness thereto. 
Whatever may be our shortcomings about Sunday, we 
warrant that there is no other country in the world, un- 
less it be Scotland or Canada, where the day is so relig- 
iously observed, and there is no Catholic country that 
can compare with us in this respect. And with all our 
divorces, which are far too many, we will challenge 
the Cardinal to find any Catholic country, unless it be 
Ireland, where the social morality is as high as it is 
here. Notwithstauding all its divorces and Sunday 
papers the country has not gone to the dogs yet. Sir 
Charles Dilke says that America is, with the exception 
of Russia, the most religious country in the world, 
and he knows from fuller observation ‘than does the 
Cardinal. We are sorry that England, which nurses 
its wrath at America and The Herald for sending it so 
many storms, should now have a further reason for 
just complaint. But we assure it that undesirable as 
the Sunday paper is, religion and the churches will 
nevertheless continue a fairly successful fight against 
the world, the flesh and the Devil, and that the United 
States and The Herald together cannot sbut off the ad- 
vent of the Millennium. 


& 


THE LAST WORDS OF JESUS. 


For six hours, from nine o’clock in the forenoon to 
three o’clock in the afternoon, our Saviour hung bleed- 
ing and suffering upon the cross, and then bowed his 
head and gave up the ghost. He hung there in absulute 
silence with the exception of the following utterances 
placed on his lips by the evangelists: 

1. “Father, forgive them, for they know not what they 
do.” (Luke xxiii, 34.) 

2. “‘ Verily, 1 say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me 
in Paradise.”” (Luke xxiii, 43.) 

3. “‘Woman, behold thy son!’’ 
(John xix, 26, 27.) 

4. ** Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani ? which is, being inter- 
preted, My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me ?”’ 
(Matt. xxvii, 46, and Mark xv, 34.) 

5. “I thirst.”” (John xix, 28.) 

6. “Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.” 
(Luke xxiii, 46.) 

7. “It is finished.”’ (John xix, 30.) 

These seven utterances constitute the last words of 
Jesus during the six hours immediately preceding his 
death. We are wont fondly to cherish and often repeat 
the last words of our departed friends. Why should we 
not thus treat the dying words of our Saviour who, ‘‘for 
the joy that was set before him endured the cross,” and 
voluntarily laid down his own life that we might have 
eternal life? 

The first and sixth of the above-quoted utterances have 
the character of prayer; in the one instance for the mur- 
derers of Jesus, and in the other for himself. He com- 
mended them to God and asked that they might be for- 
given. He commended his own spirit to God, and vir- 
tually asked that it might be received by him. Jesus 
thus spake as a man, having a human body that could 
suffer violence from others, and also having a human 
soul that was about to leave that body, which he com- 
mended to God, ‘‘ the Father of spirits.” Both of these 
prayers are a model for the imitation of the race. 

The third utterance is a beautiful expression of the 
filial affection of Jesus as a man, His mother was stand- 
ing near the cross on which he was dying, and John, the 
beloved disciple, was also there. Looking upon the for- 
mer, and then glancing at the latter, he said to her: 
‘* Woman, behold thy son.” To John he said: ‘‘ Behold 
thy mother.” Both understood the language. ‘‘ From 
that hour ” John ‘‘ took her unto his own house.” She 
was undoubtedly a widow at this time; and Jesus de- 
sired that John should act the part of a son toward his 
mother. He did not forget her in his expiring moments. 

The second utterance addressed to the penitent thief, 
who had just said, ‘‘ Lord, remember me when thou 
comest into thy kingdom,” was an answer to his pray- 
er, and wasa pledge of salvation to that thief when 
Jesus himself was dying for the sins of the world. He 





“Behold thy mother!’’ 





thereby asserted and exercised his power to save. ‘‘To- 





day shalt thou be with me in Paradise” meant salva- 
tion to that thief. Both the Saviour and the thief were to- 
gether in Paradise before thesunof that day went down; 
and both are there now. The one prayer of the thief, 
followed by the one answer of Jesus, secured the salva- 
tion of the former. 

The fourth and fifth utterances are an expression of 
the experience of Jesus on the cross, alike in respect to 
his body and his soul: He felt the distressing ‘‘ thirst” 
which death by crucifixion produces, He felt the still 
more awful anguish implied in the words, ‘My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” These words 
have been the study of all the Christian ages; and no 
one has ever been abie, or ever will be able, to sound 
the full depths of their meaning. There is a sense in 
which Jesus was at that moment forsaken by God the 
Father. His own language implies this fact. The fact 
to him was so terrible that it called forth his dying 
lamentation. He was then a sufferer to the very last 
degree. Let us never forget that Jesus, in saving us, 
suffered for us, ‘‘the just for the unjust.” The Bible 
places great emphasis upon the fact of his suffering, 
and makes it a vital element in the great atonement 
which he thereby accomplished in our behalf. Our 
salvation through him is at the price of his suffering. 
It was by suffering that he was made “a curse for us.” 
The Lord’s Supper is a memorial of his suffering. 

The seventh and tinal utterance, followed almost in- 
stantly by the death of Jesus, announced the end of this 
suffering and the eompletion of his atoning work there- 
by. The words, ‘It is finished,” were no sooner uttered 
than “‘ he bowed his head and gave up the ghost.” The 
awful experience of the cross was then ended; and 
there hung his lifeless body upon the cross on which he 
had just died, until kindly hands removed it therefrom, 
and buried it in the tomb of Joseph of Arimathea. 

“ “*Tis finished’—so the Saviour cried 
And meekly bowed his head and died: 


‘Tis finished’—yes, the race is run, 
The battle fought, the victory won. 


“*°Tis finished’—let the joyful sound 
Be heard through all the nations round: 
‘Tis finished’—let the triumph rise, 
And swei! the chorus of the skies.” 

Jesus, God's atoning Lamb, had just laid down his 
life on the altar of human salvation. He died once 
upon this altar, and wi’! never need to die again. 
‘Christ was once offered to bear the sins of many.” 
That one offering of himself solved the whole problem 
of salvation, so far as the work of sacrificial suffering 
is concerned. That work was “finished” when he 
breathed bis last. 


2 


POINTS FOR PROHIBITION. 








WE propose to give points for Prohibition from week 
to week, to be numbered consecutively, in the hope that 
some difficulties may be cleared up by them, and some 
help afforded in the campaignsto be fought this year in 
Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and else- 
where, for Constitutional Prohibition. 

1, Prohibition as a legal method of dealing with the 
liquor traffic may be enacted by the legislature of a 
state in the form of statutory law; it may be incorpo- 
rated in the constitution of a state by the vote of the 
people; or it may be applied in the form of Local Option 
in the minor civil divisions of a state, directly or indi- 
rectly, by the popular will. Statutory and local option 
laws may, of course, be repealed at any time. Prohibi- 
tion in this form depends solely on the will of the leg- 
islative body; but constitutional Prohibition being part 
of the organic law of a state is beyond the reach of the 
legislative body. It cannot be repealed by a legislative 
act. Itcan only be repealed by a vote of the people on 
a proposition to strike it out of the Constitution or to 
substitute license or some other method for it. While 
the enforcement of a Constitutional Amendment de- 
pends upon the will and the wisdom of legislatures in 
the enactment of suitable laws, and upon the faithful- 
ness of the police power and of the courts in executing 
the law, such amendments usually require legislatures 
to provide such laws. 

2. Prohibition by Constitutional Amendment or by 
Local Option is to be preferred to statutory prohibition 
because it is established by the direct exercise of popular 
sovereignty. All forms of Prohibition must have an ac- 
tive public sentiment behind them to secure their effecc- 
iveness. Thisis true of most legislation, but it is espe- 
cially true of Prohibition. The vote of the people of the 
state on a Prohibitory Constitutional Amendment is a 
manifestation of the condition of the public sentiment 
in that state. If the amendment fails it is an indication 
that Prohibition could not or would not be enforced 
throughout the state; if it is adopted it shows that pub- 
lic sentiment demands it and is in a condition to enforce 
it. Prohibition by Local Option is likewise dependent 
on the state of sentiment in towns or cities or counties, 
of which sentiment it is a faithful index. 





WE sometimes imagine that the British railways 
are so well managed that they kill nobody, During the 
last nine months, according tothe London Times, 696 peo- 
ple were killed and 6,086 injuredon the British railways, 
a slaughter as great as in a considerable battle. 
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Cditorial Votes. 


PAUL directed the Colossian Christians to ‘seek those 
things which are above, where Christ sitteth at the right 
hand ef God.” (Col. iii, 1.) This direction was given after 
Jesus had finished his work of teaching and suffering on 
éarth, and, as described in the Gospels of Mark and Luke 
and the Book of Acts, had astended into Heaven. The 
“things which are above” are, by the apostle, defined to be 
the things that have their reality and locality ‘‘ where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.’’ The phrase 
* right hand of God,” is a biblical form of speech to repre- 
sent the glory and honor to which Christ was exalted when 
he left this world by ascension. Such exaltation is often 
referred to in the New Testament, and with the apostles 
was a matter of settled belief. They connected it with the 
resurrection of Christ, as the divinely appointed sequel of 
his humiliation on earth. 
Heb. i, 3.) Where, then, was Christ after the ascension 
when Paul spoke of him as sitting ‘at the right hand of 
God,” and where is he now? The record of the Bible is 
that when he left this world by ascension, he ascended into 
Heaven. Peter, not long after this ascension, told the 
Jews that he would remain in Heaven until the fulfillment 
of the whole scheme of prophecy in regard to him. (Acts 
iii, 21.) He also told the Christians to whom he wrote his 
First Epistle that Christ ‘‘is gone into Heaven and is on 
the right hand of God, angels and principalities and powers 
being made subject unto him.”’ (I Pet. iii, 22.) Paul, in his 
Epistle to the Hebrews, says that Jesus, the Son of God, 
‘*is passed into the heavens,’’ and that he has entered “into 
Heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
(Heb. iv, 14, and ix, 24.) The Bible, in these and the like 
passages, very clearly places the crucified, the risen and ex- 
alted Jesus of Nazareth in Heaven as the locality of his 
special abode. The apostles thought and spake of him as 
being there. It is there that he is exalted ‘‘at the right 
hand of God,”’ as compared with his humiliation and suf- 
ferings in thir world. To Heaven he went when he left 
earth from Mount Olivet, and there he now dwells. 
Heaven is then a place, and not merely a condition—a 
locality, and not simply a spiritual state; and, in the Bible, 
it is identified to our knowledge and thought as the place 
‘* where Christ sitteth at the right hand of God.” It is his 
will, as expressed in his intercessory prayer, recorded in 
the seventeenth chapter of the Gospel cf John, that his peo- 
ple should be with him there. When Paul said to the 
Philippians that he had ‘‘a desire to depart and to be with 
Christ,”’ and also said to the Corinthians that he was * will- 
ing rather to be absent from the body and to be present 
with the Lord,’ he thought of Christ as in Heaven, and 
felt that it would be to him great gain to go there, and 
there to dwell forever with this Christ. Co-residence with 
Christ and co-heirship with him in Heaven are scriptural 
ideas of what awaits his followers after death. They will 
there meet bim and see him as they cannot onearth. He 
is already there, and when they come he will recognize and 
accept them as his friends and admit them into the joys 
of his everlasting kingdom. The things above, ** where 
Christ sitteth at the right hand of God,” are the things 
which should command our first and highest attention. 


in his Dudleian Lecture, Prof. Geo. P. Fisher says that it 
is not ‘through diplomatic negotiations and compromises, 
and by treaties formed by ecclesiastical leaders’’ that unions 
of denominations are to be brought about, but by a recog- 
nition that the Christian spirit is everything and the eccle- 
siasticalforms of little importance historically or practi- 
cally. He says: 

* Historical science will have something to do in bringing to 

pass this result. That no specific form of Church government 
can boast of being an apostolic ordinance for all time is a ver- 
dict which historical scholars are rapidly approaching una- 
nimity in rendering. The divine right of a particular form of 
Church organization will follow the divine right of kings, and 
repose inthe same tomb. The over-valuing of extern:|s in re- 
ligion will be seen to be at variance with the whole drift of the 
teaching of Christ and with the nature of the Christian, as dis- 
tinguished from the Ola Testament dispensation. A sense of 
the supreme importance of the Christian spirit, of the religion 
of the heart, will more and more impress all religious bodies 
with the comparative insignificance of the differences in pol- 
ity, over which there has been so hot contention.” 
It is of no use to try to bring about a union between Con- 
gregationalists and Episcopalians until both parties have 
learned that their form of Church government is not worth 
quarreling about, and that no particular form was imposed 
by Christ on his Church. Professor Fisher well indicates 
thatthe High Church doctrine of what it would cal) the 
Historic Episcopate is now very nearly discredited, and is 
given up by the best scholars of early Church history. Yet 
it will linger a generation longer among old men who will 
be able to quote Irenzus and use it as a bar to union with 
those who have no use for an order of bishops that stands 
intrinsically higher than other clergy. 


A CORRESPONDENT, a minister of the Gospel, sends us the 
following: 

To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

I wish you would ask The Voice what the difference in prin- 
ciple is between securing and accepting information (paying for it) 
—which is damaging to another party—as was the case of the 
famous Brewers’ letters concerning high license—information 
obtained under false pretenses—and that act of accepting (pay- 
ing for) the list of names by the Republican leaders, about which 
it is justly indignant. 

I voted for Fisk, but believe in fair play, and a straightfor 
ward course in the “interests of honesty,” whether it is The 
Voice or the Republican Party. INQUIRER. 


Some of our readers may not understand the reference to 
the Brewers’ letters. The Voice published, about a year 
ago, a number of letters from Western brewers, giving 
their opinion as to the operation of High License. The 
Votce did not explain how these letters, which it referred 
to as “confidential letters,’’ were obtained. As bearing on 


(Acts ii, 38; Phil. ii, 5-11, and- 





this point we quoted, August 16th, from the annual report 
of the Brewers’ Association of the United States the follow- 
ing statement; 


“ During the past year the editors of The Voice, the organ of 
the self-appointed guardians of the nation’s morals and regula- 
tors of the people’s appetite, resorted to falsehood and trickery 
in order to induce brewers to give their opinion on the question 
of High License: They sent letters, bearing at the head the 
name of a brewing firm which does not exist,and therein sub- 
mitted a series of questions designed to mislead the persons ad- 
dressed as to the object for which the desired information was 
to be used.” 

We called the attention of The Voice to this charge of 
“falsehood and trickery,” and in reply, September 6th, it 
said: 

* As to how those letters fell intoour bands, that has no bear- 

ing at all on the question. When a general is in the midst of a 
battle on the issue of which hang a million lives and untold 
property, suppose you saw that the effective strategic movement 
on the battle-field should follow certain information that had 
reached headquarters, what would you think of a fellow who 
would shout, ‘I protest! I want to know if somebody hasn’t 
fooled the enemy in getting that information?’ The fierce, terri- 
ble battle in which we are engaged is one in which more than a 
million of lives are at stake. Don’t strain at gnats and swallow 
breweries and distilleries!” 
The Voice went on to say that it employed “skilled 
detectives and ferret-like reporters,” to whom it gave 
usually this single order, ‘‘ Get the facts!” This sounds 
like the advice an energetic but not very scrupulous 
money-getter once gave to his son: ‘* My son, get money— 
honestly, if you can, but get money.’”’ The Voice added 
that three-fourths of the letters came from a gentleman 
not connected with its staff. Our correspondent indi- 
cates that they were purchased. On this point we have 
no information. Evidently The Voice considered the let- 
ters, which were written “‘in confidence to the liquor 
trade in the East,” and obtained by fraud, legitimate 
spoil. Technically this charge against The Voice differs 
from The Voice’s charge against Messrs. Quay, Dudley and 
Clarkson. They were accused of buying property obtained 
by theft; The Voice is accused of buying property ob- 
tained by fraud and falsehood. We do not undertake to 
hold the balances between the two offenses and decide 
which is themore wicked. It is enough to say that neither 
is consistent with decency and honor. 


MEssks. QuAyY, Dudley and Clarkson might reply to The 
Voice by quoting the above passage from its editorial col- 
umns in extenuation, at least, of their offense. They were 
in the stress of war when the mailing-list of The Voice is 
said to have been offered them. Could they not have made 
a ‘strategic movement” by the aid of this ‘information 
which had reached headquarters,” unless, indeed, some 
fellow stood by to shout a “‘ protest”? But they do not ad- 
mit that the charge is true. The charge was that a copy of 
The Voice mailing-list was stolen by one of its employés, 
Durfee, and sold by another discharged employé, Sansom, 
a deaf-mute, to Messrs. Quay, Dudley and Clarkson, of the 
National Republican Committee, on cr about October 15th. 
We are authorized to say that these gentlemen make the 
following statements: 

Chairman Quay has no knowledge of the circumstances 
given in The Voice, and believes them to be untrue. He 
knows that money was not paid for any such purpose. He 
simply knows that Sansom was interested in organization 
work among the deaf-mutes, and met him only incident- 
ally once or twice. Durfee he never met. 

Treasurer Dudley had no relations with Sansom; and none 
with Durfee, except in regard to his proposition to take 
employment under the Committee after the election. 
Durfee was supposed at the time to be an upright, honor- 
able gentleman. 

Vice Chairman Clarkson, who is said to have taken the 

list from Sansom and to have given him $250 therefor, 
says the charges are false. The only tinge of truth in 
them is that Sansom was employed to work among the 
deaf mutes in New York and Brooklyn. No subscription- 
list was purchased and not a single document sent to any 
of The Voice’s subscribers, so far as Mr. Clarkson knows. 
No one connected witb the Committee had such a thought. 
Sansom did offer a few straggling sheets of a subscription- 
list a year or two old, but they were not accepted, and 
would have been of no use if they had been accepted. Not 
a cent was paid him except for his own services and ex- 
penses among the deaf mutes. As to Durfee, he simply 
made a proposition after the election to serve as a clerk ina 
statistical bureau which the Committee expected to organ- 
ize; but the proposition fell through. 
These denials are specific; and that of Mr. Clarkson satis- 
factorily explains his dealings with Sansom, who was, as 
was stated in The Voice, employed by the National Repub- 
lican Committee to do campaign work among the deaf- 
mutes, The Voice has exploited its sensational charges 
and made the most of them politically; but we do not hear 
of its having prosecuted the alleged thief, Durfee, for 
stealing the mailing list, or the officers of the National 
Committee, whom its story implicates, for receiving the 
stolen goods. We did notice, however, an affidavit by Dur- 
fee in The Voice, a week after it exposed his villany, cer- 
tifying to the correctness of its accounts of the clergymen’s 
fund—very singular to say the last. 


THE party zeal of The Voice is very strong. It is not to 
be condemned for that. Zealis a good thing in a good 
cause, when tempered by discretion. But The Voice 
sometimes gives free rein to it and is led to do indefensible 
things. Its attack of January 3ist on Dr. Theodore L. 
Cuyler is one of those reckless acts for which the most ab- 
ject apology is hardly acceptable. The occasion of the 
attack was some criticisms he had made, in a perfectly 
courteous and legitimute manner, on the Third Party 
movement. The Voice replies to them by insisting that 
Dy. Cuyler does not always have the courage to stand by 
his convictions. He voted, it says, for St. John in 1884, but 





when the crucial test came in 1888 he failed to vote for 
Fisk. In further illustration of this alleged timidity it 
quotes from a speech made by one Theodore Cuyler, living 
in Philadelphia in 1860, in favorof the return of fugitive 
slaves, and of allowing masters to bring their slaves with 
them on visits to the North. This, it said,is what “* Dr. Cuy- 
ler,”” who had been a most zealous anti-slavery advocate, 
did ‘‘in the moment of peril ’’—abandoned the “‘ whole pos- 
ition of anti-slavery men.’? Now the man who made that 
speech was a lawyer of Philadelphia, a Democrat. Hewas 
not a minister, he was not an anti-slavery man, and he had 
no middle letter in his name as Dr. Cuyler has. <A single 
word of inquiry of almost any intelligent man in the street 
would have prevented The Voice from making such a 
blunder. But apparently it made not a single effort to get 
at the truth. So reckless was it that it represented Aboli- 
tionists as receiving the announcement of Dr. Cuyler’s 
change of position with “surprise and grief!’ This little 
piece of history was, of course, manufactured by The Voice. 
It concluded with this verse from Whittier’s ._poem on 
Webster: 
* Revile him not: the tempter hath 

A snare for all; 

And pitying tears not scorn 

Befit his fall.” 
Think of quoting such a verse as that against Dr. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler! It was simply monstrous. No apology 
could atone for it; but, of course, the fullest acknowledg- 
ment The Voice could make was due. How did it make 
it? It printed a note from Dr. Cuyler in part, omitting 
sentences which he deemed important, and heading its 
article “Dr. Cuyler makes a Correction.’”’ Dr. Cuyler did 
not make the blunder. It was The Voice that made the 
blunder, and it should have made the correction. It does 
indeed “‘ confess, with some degree of shame,”’’ its ignorance 
of the fact that there was “any other Theodore Cuyler 
known to history than the famous Brooklyn pastor’’; but 
it proceeds again to arraign him, and to demand that he 
meet the ‘‘criticisms of Prohibitionists against him.’’ 
This is not the first time The Voice has assailed Dr. Cuy- 
ler. In 1886 it twitted him of being hard of hearing, and 
afterward explained that it did not allude to his physical 
deafness but to his mental deafness—a very lame and dis- 
ingenuous excuse. Dr. Cuyler is President of the National 
Temperance Society, an old and excellent non-partisan 
organization which the Third Party has not been able to 
use for its political advantage. Is that why he is marked 
for such outrageous abuse? As to his political relations 
he was never, as we understand, a member of the Third 
Party. He voted for St. John in 1884, for the same reason 
that Dr. Crosby and others did, because they could not 
vote for Blaine. But whatever his political record may be 
he is entitled to respect as a worthy man, aneminent min- 
ister of the gospel and a heroic and consistent anti-slav- 
ery and temperance advocate. 





Two years ago, at the Lake Mohonk Conference, Bishop 
Huntington made statements as to the moral condition of 
the Indians on the eight reservationsof this state that 
shocked all who heard them. The doubt which was then 
expressed as to the justice of these statements is now re- 
moved by the report of alegislative committee just made 
in Albany. Anciert treaties stand in the way of legisla- 
tion. Among the Onondagas a chief 1s deposed as soon as 
he becomes a Christian. The government is corrupt and 
vicious. The reservation is ‘‘a nest of uncontrollable vice,” | 
where wedlock is treated with indifference and impure 
ceremonies are practiced in public. The Indians are 
squalid and miserable and their condition ‘‘ infamously vile 
and detestable.’”’ The Oneida Reservation is in a much 
better condition owing to the fact that the land is not held 
by the tribe, but in severalty. The Tonawanda Indians 
are mostly pagans, and a majority cannot read or write. 
The Shinnecocks are “‘indolent and shiftless.’’ The 
St. Regis Indians are chiefly white, are Catholics, and 
in a good condition. The report of the Allegany and 
Cattaraugus Indians is unfavorable. The Committee 
recoinmends the enactment of a compulsory school law, 
the allotment of the lands in severalty, the uprooting of 
the whole tribal system, and the repeal of all special 
Indian laws except those prohibiting the introduction of 
liquor and the intrusion of whites. This is radical and 
just. The reservations have been pest-houses and a dis- 
grace to the state. Etta jas hes 

ALTHO we read with some interest the report in the pa- 
pers of a sermon by Father Didier, of Baltimore, we did 
not think it, unconfirmed as {ft was, worth basing any com- 
ment upon, until we saw it approved by The Freeman’s 
Journal. Father Didier said that, after careful investiga- 
tion and talks with young people of his parish, he had 
learned that Catholic young men spend tov much of their 
time in saloons, and that many young women in the 
Church believed that Protestant young men make better 
husbands. The Catholic young men, he said, complained 
that the Catholic girls are too extravagant and high-toned. 
The Freeman’s Journal says: 

“The words attributed to him are true,if properly under- 
stood, and they constitute a truth that has long been plain to 
those who observe the changing conditions of eur Catholic 
people. 

“ Generally speaking, the women of the United States, with- 
out regard to their religion, are better read, more refined, more 
cultivated in all respects, than their brothers. That is proba- 
bly the case with all countries of recent growth, where family 
life has not yet taken on settled forms.” 


We do not doubt that it is true that the conditions of soci- 
ety do produce and educate a larger class of refined, culti- 
vated, intelligent women than men. This is partly the 
result of the greater leisure that women have for culture 
than their brothers and husbands have. They can study 
music, art, literature while their male relatives and asso- 
ciates are early in life engaged in daily business. That is, 
there is a larger class of women that have leisure for cul- 
ture than of men, and they are very glad to get it; and 
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when they get it they are naturally less satisfied to marry 
men inferior to themselves. But this is only half the 
truth. In the lower grades of society, where the young 
women have to seek means of support as soon as 
their public school days are over, they are not ruined 
by the saloon as Father Didier says the young men 
are; and so the number of promising young men is much 
less than of equally reputable and moral young women. 
The destruction of the saloon would be one of the greatest 
possible benefits to young women, as it would make a 
happy marriage possible to many who can now find no 
suitable husbands. 


ONE of the chief correspondents of American Notes and 
Queries, published in Philadelphia, refers to the author of 
the articles published by us on ‘‘The Song-books of the 
Elizabethan Age,” as “Sir Francis Palgrave.” The writer 
has confused Professor Palgrave with his father. Francis 
Palgrave was born in the Jewish faith under the name Co- 
hen, which he changed to Palgrave when converted to the 
Christian faith in 1823. In 1832 he was knighted for his 
contributions to historical and antiquarian literature. He 
did not receive the title of baronet, and so his son did not 
inherit any right to prefix a ‘‘Sir’’ to his name, But Fran- 
cis Turner Palgrave has a greater title to fame than roy- 
alty can bestow in bis own work as compiler of ‘The 
Golden Treasury,” the most perfect collection of Exglish 
lyrics ever made, He is also the author of many exquisite 
poems. The poem we publish by him this week is one to 
arrest and hold the attention of the reader. There is a no- 
ticeable absence of polish in its meter, that will perhaps of 
fend the dainty versifiers of this highly artistic age; but 
there are some, we trust, who will find in the roughness of 
the lines an added strength. The meter, itis true, is one 
that permits freedom, but it is also true that the sense 
compels it. A strong theme is warrant enough for liberty. 
The niceties of verse-making are best wanting when it 
comes to poems that deal with the broadest problems and 
conditions of life. One cannot let his heart cry out against 
the inequalities of society, if it must give three equal beats 
to this line and four to that. Whatif the poet does put an 
accent on the first syllable of his line so as to make that 
one syllable constitute a rhythmic foot? In that powerful 
stanza, beginning ‘‘ They shovel them in by fifties,”’ would 
the picture be vivider if there were an extrasyllable before 
‘“sons’? And two stanzas below, would the irony be 
keener if the accent did not fall on ‘‘songs’’? ‘“ Pére la 
Chaise” would not be the poem it is, if the emotions of the 
writer had not controlled the meter. The poem is not com- 
munistic; itisonly human. Such sympathy as leads the 
author from the ‘‘statesman, financier and poet”’ to the ‘‘un- 
distinguished dead’? above whom “the orphan sobs and 
wanders,” is what the world needs. The lack of it is more 
oppressive to the poor than poverty. When it prevails in 

life there will be no communism, so called; when it pre- 

vails in literature, there will be no talk of a twilight of the 
poets. 


A MEETING was held in Brooklyn last week to found an 
art museum for that city, or rather to develop the Brook- 
lyn Institute into such a museum. The Institute was 
organized many ye%rs ago to encourage art and education; 
but both its funds and its influence have been small. 
Now, however, public spirit has been aroused and a 
museum worthy of acity of nearly a million inhabitants 
is to be secured. Ground is to be provided in Prospect 
Park. A committee of leading citizens has been appointed 
to carry out the project. There isno question but that 
Brooklyn should have sucha museum. Its nearness to the 
Metropolitan Museum cannot excuse the citizens of Brook- 
lyn from providing a place and the means of instruction 
in art and science for its students. Ofcourse it is for the 
interest of the country at largethat the chief treasures in 
art should still be given to the Metropolitan; such concen- 
tration is necessary if we are to have a museum of which 
the whole nation may be proud, and we surely ought to 
haveone such. The Brooklyn Museum, however, should 
have its working library, its hall of casts, and all the 
appliances required by students of art. Morethan that, it 
should accumulate ‘such collections as money and infiu- 
ence can secure. It can easily become, not a rival of the 
Metropolitan, but aninfluence of culture and a credit to 
the city. 


The Chemical News gives us all the information we yet 
have about the remarkable feat of Dr. Kruss in resolving 
nickel and cobalt, hitherto regarded as elementary metals, 
each into two components. This has been done, but the in- 
vestigation is not yet concluded, and it is not yet time to 
translate speculation into fact. These two metals are re- 
markable for having the same atomic weight; and their 
character is so much alike that but for the fact that 
nickel produces green salts and cobalt blue salts, their 
difference would hardly have been discovered. While try- 
ing to redetermine the atomic weight Dr. Kruss found so 
much irregularity in his results that he was led to make 
further researches, which separated from both nickel and 
cobalt two or three per cent. of a third new metal common 
to both. This new metal has colorless salts, and its re- 
moval does not seem specially to affect the character of co- 
balt and nickel. So far we have only the remarkable 
enough fact that two supposed elements have been proved 
to be compounds or alloys. But Dr. Kruss makes the 
further much more remarkable announcement in a letter 
to the editor of The Chemicol News that he has ‘‘ succeeded 
in obtaining green so-called nickel salts from red cobalt 
salts, and the colorless salts of the substance which accom- 
panies both metals; and, further, in transforming :«i p< 
green. nickel salts into red cobalt salts and other compo 
nents.”’ He says that tho this may ‘‘sound rather alchemical 


it cannot be denied.’ It will be observed that all this does 
not seem so much to indicate a real resolution of nickel and 
cobalt into more primary elements of a different nature, as 
it does to indicate that these two substances, with the third 


just as charcoal, graphite, and diamond are allotrepic forms 
of carbon. Nevertheless the discovery is an extremely im- 
portant one, and is likely to throw considerable light on 
the character of chemical atoms. 





Mr. C. P. HUNTINGTON, a gentleman of high standing 
and largely engaged in the commercial and industrial in- 
terests of California, in a letter not long since published 
in the Journal of Commerce, of this city, speaks as fol- 
lows in regard to the Chinese Exclusion Act of Congress: 
“I believe the time will soon come when the people of Cali- 
fornia will blush because of the great injury they have allowed 
to be done to the economical, laborious and patient Chinese; 
and I hope the time will soon come, also, when the politicians 
and demagogs belonging to both political parties will be 
ashamed when they look back upon the race they ran, each 
with the other, to secure the few thousand hoodlum votes, hop- 
ing thereby to elect their favorite for the Presidency, and that, 
too, at the cost of the commercial and harmonious relations of 
more than four hundred millions of people.” 

It is difficult to find, in the whole history of Congressional 
legislation, anything more profoundly stupid or illiberal 
than the senseless and utterly causeless attack of Congress 
upon Chinese immigration to this country. The very la- 
borers that California urgently needs for the development 
of her industrial interests are recklessly shut out from the 
state by the hoodlum policy of Congress. This is hood- 
lumism literally run mad; and in the end the people of 
California will make the discovery and demand that a 
more liberal policy shall be pursued toward Chinamen. 
The demagogs of both parties will at last be repudiated 
and despised, alike for their stupidity and meanness. We 
thank Mr. C. P. Huntington for his plain words on 
this subject and we hope other leading business men will 
show similar courage and wisdom. Hold up. Let us 
think a moment. Is thisa free country forall the world 
—except China? 


To change the British Constitutionit is only necessary 
to enact anew law. That isthe nature of an unwritten 
Constitution. The act which transferred the control of the 
Counties from Quarter Sessions to County Councils has 
hardly had public attention in this country, althoit is one 
of great importance and scope, and goes far, by giving home 
rule to England, to assimilate its system of government to 
that of the United States. It is also of interest in this con- 
nection to notice that so far as General Boulanger has be- 
gun to formulate a policy in France it isin just this line of 
local self-government, and that the Government now in 
power in France is hastening to anticipate him in this 
plan. We have already printed an article showing the 
necessity and application of this new legislation for Lon- 
don, which has been inefficiently and corruptly governed. 
Our readers know that the election for the London Coun-: 
ty Council has resulted in the return of a handsome ma- 
jority of reformers, who are generally also Gladstonians, 
altho national politics have been mostly ignored in 
these local contests. Inthe otuer vounties preference has 
generally been given by the electors to those who have had 
experience as magistrates under the old system. In some 
counties, however, the old magistrates of Quarter Sessions 
have been wholly replaced by new men. A very curious 
provision of this new Local Government Act is that by 
which the County Council when elected, can “co-opt” a 
number of advisers to act with them in their deliberations. 
They thus strengthen their own body, givingit much more 
intelligence and dignity, unless,as may be the case, they 
should use their power as a party weapon. It evidently is 
hoped that, by holding the County elections at a different 
time from the elections for Parliament, the partisan feeling 
will be relieved and the best men chosen irrespective of 
party. This seems to be the practical working of the first 
election under the Act. 


....-The London Christian World calls it ‘“‘a happy 
thought” of Dr. Parker to give a ‘‘ Monday ‘l'alk” to the 
workingmen with their dinners and tobacco. They are in- 
vited into the lecture-room of the City Temple, between 
twelve and one o’clock, and asked to bring their dinner and 
pipes with them. On the first occasion the room was quite 
full of artisans and laborers, a good number of whom ate 
their lunch and smoked their pipes while listening to a talk 
on * Mistakes about Preachers.’’ After he had spoken he 
invited questions, and such as these were asked: Did Dr. 
Parker think the Archbishop of Canterbury earns $75,000 
a year? Ought men like Lord Lonsdale to have the pat- 
ronage of fifty-seven livings? These were hardly fair 
questions to ask a Dissenter, but not very hard to answer. 


.... The Rev. James H. Pettee, missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board ir Japan, writes to The New Hampshire Jour- 
nal very hopefully of the prospect of union between the 
Presbyterian and Congregational mission churches of 
Japa. He declares that the independence of the local 
church in its own matters is guaranteed, whatever foreign 
critics may think of the formal statement of that fact; and 
that probable amendments will lie along the line of a 
clearer statement thereof, and perhaps a simpler method 
of inter-church government, with the court system placed 
in the appendix. This is the first indication we have seen 
of what the amendments are likely to be. 


.... The Church of Christ on earth is aninstitution that 
has come to stay. Empires and dynasties and systems of 
human philosophy may come and go; infidelity may doits 
best and its worst; yet the Church, with him for its Head, 
with the Holy Ghost to regenerate and sanctify human 
hearts, with the Bible for its guide, with the living minis- 
try to preach the Gospel, and with the Sabbath sacred to 
the -vorship and service of God, will continue its onward 
march to the end of time. It has its basis and its perpetu- 
ity in the power of God. ‘The gates of Heli” will not and 


cannot prevail against it. . 


.... We wonder if the labor unions which enforce the 
cruel, un-American restrictions on freedom of apprenticing 





obtained from both, are alldtropic forms of a single element, 





people to make technical instruction in trades free. It is 
reported that the labor unions of Pennsylvania talk of an- 
tagonizing the proposition of Mr. Williamson to establish 
;n industrial academy in Philadelphia, at a cost of five 
million dollars, where boys shall be taught trades. They 
are blindly moving against the welfare of their own sons. 
And are making their grandchildren paupers. 


....The next House of Representatives ought promptly 
to revise and reform its standing rules, so that half a dozen 
filibustering Congressmen will not have it in their power 
an blockade the regular order of business, and virtually 
force the majority into a compromise with them, as the 
condition of being permitted to do anything in the usual 
way. Democracy made the present rules, and Republicans 
should promptly change them for better ones. 


.... We heartily rejoice in the passage through the House 
of the amended Senate Bill for the incorporation of the 
Nicaragua Canal Company. This anticipates a practicable 
canal not nearly so expensive as would be the completion 
of the Panama Canal, which has now gone into utter bank- 
ruptcy. Ifthe project should give the United States a 
virtual protectorate over Nicaragua that would not be the 
worst thing in the world that could happen. 


....The convicts in the state prisons of this state are 
watching, and waiting, and sighing, and earnestly hoping 
that the legislature now in session will do something to 
give them something to do, and relieve them from the 
cruelty of being locked up in their cells with nothing todo. 
The Yates law, to promote laziness which was enacted 
simply as a political makeshift, is worse than a humbug, 
and is a burning disgrace to the state. 


....One of the most affecting interviews that man ever 
held with man is that of Paul with the elders of the Church 
of Ephesus at Miletus, as recorded in the twentieth chap- 
ter of Acts. God be praised that such a man as Paul ever 
lived. Heisthe greatest mere man that appears in the 
history of this world. His alliance with Christ made him 
what he was; and but for this he would have lived and died 
as a persecutor of Christians. 


....“‘Nature,”’ it has been forcibly said, ‘“‘is a revelation 
of God, and avery glorious one, but only to those who 
know how to read it.’’” Much depends on the man who 
reads Nature’s book, especially on the moral temper with 
which he reads it. The same is true in respect to one who 
reads the Bible. Darwin did not read either book so as 
plainly toseeGod. There is such a thing as having eyes, 
and yet not seeing with them. 


.... It seems to be generally agreed that General Harrfson 
will call an extra session of Congress. The House will 
stand 166 Republicans to 159 Democrats. The admission of 
new states will probably give the Republicans 171 
members to 160 Democrats. The Republican Party, if wise 
and prompt in its measures, will hold control of the Govern- 
ment for years to come. Aun extra session for work is in 
order. 


....The seat in Congress occupied by Mr. Elliott, of South 
Carolina, isa stolen seat. Mr. Smalls was elected to it. 
The sole reason he has not been allowed to occupy itis be- 
cause he isacolored man. Everybody knows it is an out- 
rage, and now that the term is drawing to aclose there is 
a disposition to-report on the case and decide it. The wrong 
ought to be righted, even at this late day. 


.....The practical outcome of the horse-car strike in this 
city is one riotous striker shot dead, a great many strikers 
thorcughly clubbed by the police, the loss of about one 
hundred thousand dollars in wages, several thousand men 
without anything to do, and the general disgust of the 
people with the Knights of Labor. This is just what the 
strikers have gained. Will it pay ? 


.... The probability in the case of every man is that he 
will finally die as he has lived, without any essential 
change in his character. Those who are hoping to rectify 
life’s mistakes by a death-bed repentance, are almost cer- 
tain to be mistaken in this respect. In most cases the re- 
pentance will not come, and they will go to the bar of God 
without it. 


.... King David said: ‘“‘I will keep my mouth with a bridle’’ 
(Ps. xxxix,1). That was a good resolution. If one does 
not bridle his tongue, he will say a great many things that 
he ought not to say, especially when his passions are ex- 
cited. If one is angry, let him stop and count ten before 
he says a word and then Sing Old Hundred. 


....Labor Unions protest in words that they are not in 
favor of a resort to violence to enforce strikes: yet their 
strikes usually lead to some species of violence, and, as a 
very general rule, the strikers themselves are engaged in 
this violence. The preaching and the brick-bat practice do 
not correspond with each other. 


....-Colonel Ingersoll, in closing his remarks at the 
funeral of Mary R. Fiske—the journalist, dramatist and 
author—addressed a prayer to ‘‘Mother Nature.” The 
martyr Stephen addressed his prayer to the *‘ Lord Jesus.” 
We think the latter much the better and more effectual 
prayer. 


...-According to the statement of Labor Commissioner 
Carroll D. Wright no less than 342 industrial occupations 
have been entered by women. This shows that woman has 
widened her “‘sphere’’ very much beyond that of being a 
* mere housekeeper. A glorious omen. 


...- It is stated in The Churchman that during the year 
from Advent 1887 to Advent 1888, there were twenty-seven 
cases of ‘‘conversion” of Methodist, Baptist and other 
winisters to ‘‘the Chuich.’’ ‘* Conversion’ indeed ! 


....-The Senate Committee on Military Affairs has 
agreed to the proposition to grant Mrs. Sheridan $50,000. 
There should be no further delay in completing this 





bdys to traties suspect that they are doing muth to inguce 


proper and graceful act. 
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THE NEW THEOLOGY IN THE ANTIPODES.-- 
THE END OF THE CONTROVERSY. 


BY PROF. BENJ. B. WARFIELD, D.D, 





SoME account of the outbreak of the ‘‘New Theology” 
in southern New Zealand, was given in the Religious Intelli- 
gence column of THE INDEPENDENT for August 9th, 1888, 
Readers of that account will be interested to know the 
issue to which the discussion, whose beginning was there 
chronicled, has been brought. What may be called the 
public side of the controversy—tha* prosecuted in the press 
as distinguished from that carried on in the ecclesiastical 
courts—has been pushed with great vigor. Since the col- 
umns of the Church organ, The New Zealand Presbyte- 
rian, had been opened to the discussing by the publication, 
in its June number, of two adverse reviews of Dr. Sal- 
mond’s disturbing pamphlet—the one by the editor, Prof. 
Michael Watt, and the other by the Rev. James Chisolm, 
of Tokomairiro, every number has contained communica- 
tions on the subject, among which an especially sound 
paper by the Rev. W. Douglas, of Hokitika, supplied a 
needed caution to certain somewhat rash concessions which 
Professor Watt seemed inclined to make. The secular 
press tas taken its full part in the debate. Especially a 
number of able papers on each side have been printed in 
the leading journal in Otago, the Dunedin Daily Times, 
and some interesting notices of Dr. Salmond’s pamphlet 
from the competent hand of the Rev. Andrew H. Stobo, ap- 
peared in the Southland Times. An interesting feature of 
the discussion has been the important part which laymen 
have taken in it, renewedly illustrating the familiar expe- 
rience of Presbyterian Churches, that it is in their sound 
eldership that they must in all times of danger put their 
chief trust There have not been lacking elders, indeed, 
who have shown sympathy with the latitudinarian tenden- 
cy, as, é.g., the writer of a brief letter in The New Zealand 
Presbyterian for July, and Mr, Keith Ramsay (a co-Pres- 
byter with Dr. Salmond himself in the First Church of 
Dunedin), who spoke so rashly on the floor ot Presbytery 
as narrowly toescape being disciplined. Butin the main, 
they have stood firmly for the truth, and have shown 
themselves prepared to defend it with both learning and 
vigor. Among these defenses may be mentioned a sermon 
by one of the pioneers of tne Church, Mr. James Adam, of 
Milton,published in The Protestant Ensign for August 30th, 
an anonymous pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ What Saith the Scrip- 
ture?’ which very tellingly tests the doctrine of the uni- 
versal fatherhood of God (see pp. 22 sq.) by the testimony 
of the Word; and, above all, a most able pamphlet by Mr. 
Adam D. Johnston, of Kaihika, entitied ‘* The Two-Edged 
Sword,” which, for balance of judgment, instructiveness, 
fairness and genera! value, strikes us as altogether the best 
piece of writing which this unfortunate controversy has 
called out. Like Dr. Macgregor, in the pamphlet men- 
tioned in our former account, but with far more judicious- 
ness, Mr. Johnston seeks the center of the controversy in 
the doctrine of God—bis character and our relation to him 
as fallen creatures (p. 12). Nothing can surpass the clear- 
ness with which he shows how ‘a false god can he made as 
surely by a mental conception as by a turning lathe” 
(p. 14), and elucidates the scriptural teaching as to God’s 
relation to mankind on the one hand and to his children 
among men on the cther—to the latter only of whom does 
he represent himself as standing in the endearing relation 
of father. It is to these Scriptures that both of these lay- 
writers lead Dr. Salmond as to his Waterloo. ‘Our 
author,” says the writer of ‘‘ What Saith the Scripture?” 
“has lost sight of the awful truth that God hates sin. 

After speaking of the child of depravity, with dis- 
ease in its bones and nerves, trained to vice and impiety, 
he says: ‘Yet God is its Father!’ Surely Jesus 
knew who are the sons of God. * Jesus said unto 
them, If God were your Father, ye would love Me.’ 7 
Paul says: ‘For as many as are LED BY THE SPIRIT OF GoD, 
THESE ARE SONS OF Gopb.’’’ Mr. Johnston prints a careful 
tabulation of all the passages in which the Scriptures use 
the correlative terms Father and sons or children, arriving 
at a like conclusion. 

The ecclesiastical proceedings growing out of the publi- 
cation, early in April last, of Dr. Salmond’s pamphlet, 
began by the appointment of a Committee by the Dunedin 
Presbytery, at its meeting on May 2d, to examine the pam- 
phlet and report. This report was made at the next meet- 
ing (on June 6th), in a temperate paper which sets forth the 
teaching and evil tendency of the pamphlet. After several 
hours’ discussion 1n private, action was postponed until the 
next meeting. Accordingly, when the Presbytery was con- 
vened, on July 5th, the paper was once more brought up 
and, after having been discussed, clause by clause, was 
adopted. In order to give effect to this condemnation the 
following further action was taken: 

“That the Presbytery appoint a committee to meet with Dr. 
Salmond with a view to represent to him the judgment of the 
Presbytery on the pamphiet,*The Reign of Grace,’ as ex- 
pressed in the report adopted this forenoon, and ask him, 
in view of that judgment, to suppress the pamphlet; to re- 
monstrate with him regarding the way in which he speaks 
of the public teaching of the Lord Jesus Christ; to endeavor 
to bring him to a better state of mind concerning this most 
important matter, and to persuade him, if possible, to ex- 
press deep regret for the terms in which he had characterized 


the utterances of Him who is the ‘faithful and true witness,’ 


and who himself has testified, Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away’; to admonish him to 
be more careful in the future not to pronounce so dogmatically 
on subjects which the Father has reserved in his own power, 
and in his sermons and publications to refrain from teaching 
doctrines which are contrary to the standards of the Church, 
and which are fitted to wound and grieve the hearts of many 
ministers and memters.” 


When, however, the Presbytery came together again 
August ist) its committee (the convener of which: was 
Professor Dunlap, Dr, Salmond’s successor as Professor of 





Theology) could only report that Dr. Salmond bad declined 
to meet with them and that their only communication from 
him was a brief letter to that effect, in which he expressed 
himself as thinking that he could not withdraw his pam- 
phiet from circulation. In a spirit of great forbearance, 
the Presbytery simply enlarged its committee and ad- 
journed until the 15th of August; even then, however, 
there was little satisfactory to report. Dr. Dunlap reported 
that the Committee had dove its best to bring about an 
understanding, with what result would appear from the 
letter from Dr. Salmond which the clerk would read. Jn 
this letter Dr. Salmond avoids all promises, and can only 
say ‘“‘that the Presbytery may rest assured that no new 
ediiion of the pamphlet will be issued.’”’ He avoids, also, 
all retractions of opinions and only asserts that he has been 
much misunders.ood, and especially that he has not meant 
to speak disparagingly of Christ. He confesses the right 
of Presbytery to pass judgment on his religious teaching, 
and his duty to act on its judgment ‘‘as far as is consistent 
with bonor and veracity.” He closes with an odd sentence: 
“In the present case no formal promise could secure to the 
Church any more than will as a matter of fact be secured, 
nor express my deference to adverse opinion and my desire 
for the edification, peace and welfare of the Church more 
sincerely than I now express it.’”’ This could scarcely be 
looked upon as other than a refusal to conform to the 
Presbytery’s wishes; but the Rev. Mr. Will moved at once 
‘* That the Presbytery being satisfied that Dr. Salmond has 
sufficiently implemented the resolutions of the Presbytery 
regarding tbe pamphlet entitled ‘The Reign of Grace,’ 
deems it expedient, in the interests of all concerned, that 
the consideration of this case should now terminate.” 
This, of course, provoked much discussion; but it was ulti- 
mately carried, and thus ended the Presbytery’s dealing 
with the case. 

It is not to be wondered at that widespread dissatisfac- 
tion was felt at this conclusion; and it was to be expected 
that the case would emerge again, in some form, in the 
Synod. The Synod convened in the First Church, Dune- 
din, on the evening of October 30th, and the strength of the 
parties was tried in the appointment of the ordinary Rec- 
ord’s Revision Committee before whom the minutes of the 
Presbytery of Dunedin would come for review. Here the 
party of quiet at any cost outgeneraled those who were 
bent on discipling Professor Salmond, and their victory 
was the pledge of what was to be expected throughout. 
The Record’s Revision Committee did not report any ex- 
ceptions to the proceedings of the Presbytery of Dunedin. 
But the matter was brought before the Synod in two ways: 
first on the second day of the Synod, by the presentation of 
three overtures from the Presbyteries of Clutha, Damaru, 
and Dunstan, reciting the presence of anxious inquiry in 
the community, ‘‘ regarding the season of grace for sin- 
ners” and asking the Synod to issue a pastoral address ‘in 
accordance with the testimony of this Church as tothe 
teaching of Scripture regarding the said subject’’; and sec- 
ondly, on the fourth day of the Synod, by the presentation 
of three memorials calling the attention of the Synod to 
the unsatisfactory vature of the action of the Presbytery of 
Dunedin, and coutemplating synodical interference in the 
case. It is obvious that the order in which these matters 
came up was illogical and prejudiced fair dealing with the 
case; after the ‘* pastoral address”’ was issued, it could be 
easily pleaded that the Synod’s skirts were clean and that 
no need remained for reovening the subject. 

This is the exact course that was actually taken. Imme- 
mediately on the reading of the overtures, it was moved 
that they ‘‘ be adopted; that the Synod issue a partial ad- 
dress in terms of the overtures, and appoint a Committee 
to draft this address and submit it to the evening sederunt 
to-morrow.” This motion called out very littie discussion 
and was almost at once agreed to, and a representative 
committee appointed. Time could not be had for report- 
ing the address, however, until Friday (the fourth day), when 
it was at once moved and carried that it should be adopted 
and printed and a day fixed on which it should be read from 
the pulpits. The address as officially printed, covers about 
five duodecimo pages and is devoted ‘‘to the doctrine of the 
finality of the present life in connection with the Gospel 
offer of salvation, namely, that that offer is to be made only 
in this life, and that at the day of judgment the wicked 
‘shall go away into everlasting punishment, but the 
righteous into life eternal.’’’ The wording is far from lu- 
cid; but it apparently is intended as astrong, exegetical, 
historical and practical statement of the ordinary Church 
doctrine. 

Immediately after this address was adopted the memo- 
rials looking toward the reopening of Dr. Salmond’s case 
were taken up. But an effort was at once developed to 
prevent all action. The motion was made and passed 
“that inasmuch as this synod has now 1esolved to issue a 
pastoral, setting forth the views of this Church on the 
matter under review, and which views should also guide 
their ministers, the Synod further resolves that it is not 
necessary or expedient to procced turther in discussing 
the matter brought forward by the memorialists.”. A pro- 
test entered by the Rev. Messrs. Clark, Stobo, Macgregor, 
Inglis, Sutherland and Mr. Begg was received by the 
Synod, but not answered. Even to this extreme was the 
policy of silence pressed. 

It will be a matter of congratulation to ail who love 
the truth that the Synod by i s pastoral address, adopted 
without dissent, has declared itself set for the proclama- 
tion of divine truth in the matter of salvation. But 
beyond question, it bas lett itself i» an untenable situa- 
tion. As Mr. Stobo clearly expressed it. the Church has 
tbus dealt with the pamphlet satisfactorily, but has re 
fused to deal satisfactorily with its author. The Church 
thus proclaims a truth to be of sufficient importance to 
demand so solemn a procedure as the issuing of a pastoral 
address .admonishing {Il its people against perusal of 
it, and yet refuses to discipline one of its ministers for 
rejecting it. Is its pastoral letter intended to be obeyed? 
Ts it supposed to be able to compel obedience without 
sanctions behindit? It may be ominous that when it was 








proposed to add to the pastoral address a clause ‘ charg- 
ing ministers and office bearers to guard against in any 
way advocating or countenancing the doctrine known as 
‘the larger hops,’ and assuring all ministers that the 
advocacy ofsuch doctrine could not be tolerated within the 
Church,” the proposition was at once objected to and not 
pressed. Certxinly tho the Church proclaims it to be the 
teaching of Christ and his apostles, and of the whole Church 
of all ages, that the fate of allis fixed at death, she does 
yet tolerate in he: ministry one who asserts the opposite 

who has taught it in the most off nsive form and who de- 
fiantly refuses to offer any promises or pledges for the 
future. This inconsistency cannot be permanent. We 
may expect to see advance in one way or the other at no 
distant day. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


~ 
= 


It is exceedingly difficuit to secure reliable statistics 
to determine which of the two great rival confessions, 
Protestantism or Roman Catholicism, is the better con- 
servator and protector of public morals. And yet such 
statistics are now more timely and welcome than ever, as 
the Roman “atholic writers do not tire of declaring Prot- 
estantism to be source aud fountain-head of revolutionary 
thought in Church, State and society, and offer as a pan- 
acea for all the ills of modern days the return tothe Church 
of Rome. In view of such claims the recently publisbed 
official statistics of Prussia are instructive. No other 
cuuntry on the globe collects these social data as carefully 
as does Prussia, principally because Prussia and Germany, 
ever since the days of the Reformation, have been the 
classic battle-ground of the two great principles struggling 
for the control of public life, and workers have there had a 
better opportunity fairly and squarely to exhibit their 
strength andtheir weakness. The Government has pub- 
lished the statistics for 1886, and these corroborate what 
the issues of previous years taught, namely, that the 
Roman Catholics furnish relatively a largercontingent to 
the criminal classes than does Protestantism. In Prussia 
the Protestants constitute 62.1 per cent. of the inhabitants 
and the Roman Catholics constitute nearly 36 per cent. 
Yet of the criminals only 57 per ceut. were Protestants, 
while more than 39 percent. were Roman Catholics in 1886. 
In all the classes of criminals, except a single one, the Ro- 
man Catholics were represented in a percentage exceeding 
their percentage in the number of inhabitants. In the lit- 
tle kingdom of Wiirtemberg, where the relative popula- 
tion of the two Churches is about the same as in Prussia, 
recent statistics show the same facts. Under circumstances 
like these sociai statistics become an instructive moral 
science. 





...-A Conference of the Lutheran pastors and members 
of Church councils of this vicinity was held recently to con- 
sider ‘* whet her the time has not come to make an effort to 
bring about, if not a union, at least a better understand. 
ing and more fraternal intercourse between the Lutherans 
themselves.”’ The attendance was large. President Jacob 
F. Miller, of the Martin Luther Society, presided. In his 
opening address he spoke of the want of harmony aud co- 
operation among Lutherans, and of the reasons that moved 
the Martin Luther Society to invite such a Conference of 
pastors and Church councils; and requested a full exchange 
of views in regard to the desirableness’ of a closer union 
among tlie Lutheran churches of New York, Brooklyn and 
vicinity. Ministers aud laymen both spoke freely—all in 
the English language, tho most of the speakers were Ger- 
mans. A resolution was adopted in favor of a closer un- 
ion, and then organic union was proposed; but it was 
deemed best to have further conferences before taking ac- 
tion in that direction. The pastors present represented 
both the General Synod and the General Council. Two 
pasters of the Missouri Synod were also present. These 
Missourians are extreme confessionalists. Being called on, 
these pastors said that they had little confidence in many 
of the professions of sound Lutheranism made by members 
of the General Synod and General Council. Missourians 
could have notbing in common with Lutherans who fra- 


ternized with the sects,encouraged such bodies as the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, and received into 
church-membership those who belonged to secret societies. 
Union was possible on but one basis, and that was the 
solid ground ot honesty and truth. Another Conference is 
to be held February 26th. 


.. .Last year the General Conference of the United 
Brethren in Christ, a Methodistic organization, made pro- 
vision for submitting to a vote of the church-members the 
Confession of Faith and Constitution as amended by the 
Commission appointed for the purpose; also the question 
of lay representation and of secret societies. The vote 
was taken in November, and the result shows that the Con- 
stitution, Confession of Faith, lay representation, and the 


section on secret combinations were approved by large 
majorities. The vote on the revised Confession of Faith was 
51,023 for, and 8,309 against; on the amended constitution, 
50,638 for, and 3,658 against; on lay represention 48,780 for, 
and 5.631 against; on the section against secret societies 
46,947 for, and 7,297 against. 


.... Mr. Moody announces that on April 4th he will open 
in Chicago a convention of Christian workers similar to 
those he holds in Northfield in the summers. The meet- 
ings will continue from thirty to sixty days. The morn- 
ings will be devoted to study of the Bible and its applica- 
tion to the wants of this age; afternoons and evenings to 
** Applied Christianity.’’ No pains will be spared to bring 
the workers face to face with the masses who have 1e- 
nounced, or are ignorant of the Gospel. All ministers, 
Sunday-school workers, city missionaries, students and 
others who are engaged in Christian work, or are preparing 
for it, and are interested in this conference are invited. 


....Cardinal Ledochowski, formerly Archbishop of Posen 
aud Primate of Poland, is dead. He was imprisoned under 


the Falk Laws, but was released on condition that he go 
abroad. Thereafter he resided in Rome. Pope Leoshowed 
him great kindness and consulted with him. 


--.:,.Dr. Henry Y. Satterlee, of Calvary Protestant Epis- 


copat Church, this city, has been elected Bishop of Eastern 
Michigan, to succeed the late Bishop Harris, 
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Missions. 


WE are glad to learn that all the missionaries on Lake 
Nyassa are alive and well. The East Coast insurrection 
extends to the Nyassa region, but the missionaries have so 
far escaped violence. The Church Missionary Society has 
received letters giving the details of a perilous journey by 
Mr. and Mrs. Pruen and infant and Mr. Ashe. of Uganda, 
from Mpwapwa to the coast. When they were about half- 
way they were warned to go no further, and their porters 
refused to goon. They then sent two messengers to the 
British Consul at Zanzibar with a letter, written on ‘‘ wee 
bits of paper,’”’ and folded up in the paper case of a packet 
of needles, which was sewn up inside the seam of a pocket 
in one ot their garments, for if they were found carrying 
letters they might be murdered. The men were searched, 
but the little packet was not detected. The Consul ap- 
pealed to the Sultan of Zanzibar, who sent an Arab to meet 
the party and bring them down safely. This Arab was the 
very man who had given orders to kill all Europeans, so 
their worst enemy was the instrument of their deliverance. 
They reached Saadani, on the coast, seven weeks after leav- 
ing Mpwapwa (230 miles). The behavior of the uatives 
there was insulting and alarming; and the ‘“ Henry 
Wright” steamer, which had approached the day before 
hopiog to take them off, had been fired on and obliged to 
keep away. However, they got on board a miserable dhow 
to cross to Zanzibar, but met the ‘“ Henry Wright” half- 
way. ‘It did not take very long,” says Mrs. Pruen,“ be 
fure we were safe on board; our hearts seemed just too full 
t? find words to express our thankfulness; it seemed so 
wonderful to be safe after all the trying time we had had.” 





.... The Church Missionary Society established a mission 
in the Chagg.: country, in the weighborhood of Mount 
Kilimanjaro, in 1885. It was opened at Moschi, the capital, 
by the Rev. E. A. Fitch, who gave place last summer to 
Mr. Taylor. Mr. Taylor says the Chaggas are sun wor- 
shipers, tho they do not worship it as God; their worship is 
addressed to the warum, manes. Erua, sun, is the nearest 
w ord they have fur God, and to Erua they make acknowl- 
edgment for all olessings. Says Mr. Taylor: 

“A friend of mine thought the sun was the greatest of all 
things; but I asked him which was the treater, the ‘Msungu’ 
[European] who made the candle on the table, ard lit it, or the 
candle? He readily answered,*The Msungu.’ ‘Then,’1 said, 
‘don’t you see that the sun is merely God’s candle? He made 
it, and he lit it.’ [ told him how he made it. by his Word; and 
how that Word was made flesh, and died for us, and for him, 
and that he was now above the sun, with God, the true Sun of 
Righteousness. * What is his name?’ he asked me three times. 

Bwana Isa’ [the Lord Jesus], 1 replied. When we were taking 
leave outside the house, the moon was shining brightly. and I 
remarked how beautiful it was. * Yes,’ said he, ‘that is Bwana 
isa’s match.’ (Matches are very popular in Moschi; every one 
begs for them.) I spoke to him again to-day—the conversation 
was on Monday nighnt—asking him if he remembered what I had 
taught him. He answered that he prayed the Lord Jesus for 
cows, bealth, food, etc.,*day and night.’ I told nim the first 
und best thing to pray for was Jesus* good heart (there is no 
proper word for the Spirit, so far as 1 know) and the removal of 
his own bad one; then he would want things which would please 
God and would be sure to get them.” 


-.--The Syrian Protestant College at Beirit is this year 
enjoying one of the most prosperous years that it has had 
since its foundation. 1€3 curps of professors and teachers 
1u the five departments is full; its endowment fund has 
been increased by the efforts of Dr. Post among the friends 
ot the College ia America; additions have been made to the 
chemical and physical apparatus, and the library has been 
enriched by many gifts and purchases. Nearly 200students 
have entered, by far the largest number ever on the rolls. 
They come from every division and sect of the Levant. 
Egypt sends three bright little fellows from Kbartim and 
others from Cairo, Alexandria and Suez At least eight 
living languages ure spoken by the students, so that when 
the lonzed-for outpouring of the Spirit comes there will be 
a literal speaking in many tongues, and they will carry the 
blessing into every one of tne Oriental Churches, and bear 
pe gaa of the Gospel into some very dark corners of the 
earth. 

...Another revolution has taken place in Uganda, and 
Kiwiwa gives place to a brother on the throne. This is the 
work of tue Arabs, who were not pleased with bis rule. 
Tbe missionaries, it will be remembered. escaped when 


Mwanga was dethroned. Many native Christians were 
massacred by the Arabs. 


...-The Canada Presbyterian mission in Northern Yor- 
mosa now embraces fifty-one native preachers who are 


described asthe “sharpest, brightest and most learned 
class of men in Northern Foirmsoa. There are fifty churches 
and acollege with twenty students—all Christians. 








Diblical Research. 


DELITZscH’s Hebrew translation of the New Testament 
hs veev so valuable an aid to the exegete in discerning the 
Hebr tistic coloring and flavor of the New Testament writ- 
ers, that itis of interest to know that the tenth edition, 
which is now in preparation, will virtually be a new ver- 
siou throughout. Delitzsch himself, in Luthkardt’s Theol. 
Literaturblatt (No. 1, 1889), has given some new data con- 
cerning the history and the character of this remarkable 
work. He says: 

“The tenth edition is in preparation. In the establishment of 
Drugulin, in Leipzig, new type of a more rational kind has been 
made for it. It will be a revision throughout, so that over against 
the text of 1877, °78, ’80, '81 and °85 it can be called a new transla- 
tion, a new attempt to accomplish the tremendously difficult 
task ot doing this in a manner ideally translucent and clear, of 
syntactical correctness and throughout idiomatic Hebrew form.” 
On the interesting subject of the relation of his translation 
to that of Salkinson, he say-: 3 

* No one acquainted with the subject, who compares the two 
translations, can fail to see that Salkinson’s version is base? on 
mine, and differs from it chiefly in efforts to beautify and to .m- 








prove it. Thatin not a few cases it issuperior to mine, was to 
be expected, and turns out to be true. It is a valuable aid forthe 
revision of my translation. But aside from this I have at my 
disposal for this new revision. an immense amount of material. 
upon the examination of which I have already spent almost a 
whole year without having completed as yet the four gospels. 
Salkinson’s translation is the work of a single person, mine is a 
work resulting from the combined labor of many, who have put 
their suggestions at my disposal, to utilize which is my work—a 
hard task, foramong the proposed improv ts are many that 
proceed from incorrect premises, and, uncritically used, would 
lead to false conclusions.” 





....The collection of prophecies against the gentile na- 
tions found in chapters xlvi-li of the Hebrew texts of Jere- 
miah are in the Septuagint version found directly after 
chap. axv, 13,in a somewhat different order. The ques- 
tions as to their original position. contents and authorship 
has been variously discussed. The matter is entered upon 
in extenso by Dr. Fr. Schwally, in the last or second Heft 
of Stade’s Zeitschrift for 1888, pages 177-217. His analysis 
of chap. xxv, 1-13. leads bim to the conclusion that these 
verses contain an index for a corpus of prophecies, which 
corpus, however, is not found in the Massoretic text im- 
mediately following, but in the prophecies of chaps. x!vi-li. 
Accordingly the orderin the LXX is regarded as the original 
one. The processes that lead to this result have a greater 
degree of probability than those by which the further 
effort is made to show that in its present form this corpus 
has been enlarged upon its original contents. This is 
based upon the recognized fact, that it makes mention of 
several nations of whom nothing is said in the introduc- 
tory index of xxv, 1-13. The author bases his denial of 
the Jeremaic authorship of these prophesies, first, on the 
claim that, contrary to the fixed orders of the prophet, 
Jehovah is here throughout portrayed as a God of ven- 
geance; secondly, that the style is confused and not clear, 
andin this way contrasts unfavorably with the genuine 
Jeremiah; thirdly, that these chapters make extensive use 
of older prophets. 


...-Of Renan’s “‘Histoire du Peuple d’Israév’ the second 
volume has just appeared, published by Calmann- Lévy, in 
Paris. The author himself states that, in bis opinion, this 
volume contains the most important part of the history of 
Israel. He gives the sum and substance of his views in 
these words: 


* Jahve, the national God of Israel, during this psriod, under- 
goes a complete change. He who has been merely a local god, 
confined to a single province, now becomes the universal God, 
the God who has made heaven and earth. The greatest change 
is this: that he now becomes a God of justice, what the national 
gods never were. The entrance of morality into the religion of 
Israel is now an accomplished fact. At first glance Judaism 
seems to be the religion which came into existence when the 
world originated, or, to speak more clearly. which had a begin- 
ning. This is an erroneous view. One thousand years before 
Christ that religious system which since then has been called 
Judaism, did not yet exist. The religion of David and Solomon 
differed in no marked degree from that of their neighbors in 
Palestine. It is true that a sharp eye can then already see what 
was in process of development; but it was only in the ninth cen- 
tury that the characteristic features of the religious calling 
which Israel had from the earliest times felt, were clearly de- 
veloped. In the next volume I shall show how this work of or- 
ganization went on, which was only completed 400 B.c. Since 
that time Judaism has included within itself the whole religious 
work of mankind. Christianity and Islam are only side shoots 
of it.” 


....M. Naville, who must be already in Egypt, proposes 
to excavate this season at Ebnarieh, or Hcracleopolis Mag- 
na, about seventy-five miles south of Cairo, on the west of 
the Nile. At one time this was one of the most important 
cities of Egypt, and was probably the capital of the kings 
of the ninth and tenth dynasties. The histories of these 
kings being wholly lost, information in regard to them 
will be of the highest value, and discoveries of the greatest 
interest may safely be expected. It was at this place that 
the enemy of the crocodile, the ichneumon, was specially 
worshiped ; and the proximity of both place and cultus to 
Arsinée, in the Faiyim, where the crocodile was particu- 
larly venerated, led, in late times, to serious disputes and 
even bloodshed. 


Che Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY TWENTY-FOURTH. 
THE GREAT TEACHER AND THE TWELVE.—Makk 41, 1-18. 











Notes —‘‘ From thence.’’—Capernaum. “ His own 
country.”’—Nazareth. This is about twenty miles south- 
west of Capernaum and sixty-six miles north of Jerusalem. 
He probably stayed at the house of his mother. His sisters 
were undoubtedly married to Nazarenes. His father 
Joseph was dead at this time. ‘* His disciples follow 
him.’’—Not in the sense of straggling in after, but they ac- 
companied him. Here wasan outward proof of a successful 
propaganda. On his last visit his countrymen tried to 
throw the youthful upstart, as they thought, over a preci- 
pice. His adherents conferred a visible dignity on him at 
this visit. ‘In the synagogue.’’—Here was the familiar 
temple which he had scrupulously attended for so many 
years, The faces are all familiar. This was the most criti- 
cal audience he had spoken to. Their testimony to his 
powers, that baffied their attempts to trace by known laws 
of heredity, is among the strong proofs of the divinity of 
Christ. “Is not this the carpenter?”—This is a deci- 
sive proof that Christ worked in the shop until be was 
thirty years of age. Cabinet-muker gives a broader idea of 
what kind of an artisan he was. It was a Jewish custom 
that every father should-teach his son a trade. Helping 
thus to support the family he had opportunity also to ac- 
quire his acute knowledge of human nature. The best 
Protestant criticism inclines now to the opiuion that the 
brothers and sisters of Christ were own brothers and sis- 
ters; yet all criticism is conjecture on this point. They 
might have been ehildren of Joseph by a former marriage, 




















or bis cousins, children of Clopas and Mary, The natura] 
view is the least strained. “A prophet ts not without 
honor,” etc.—A Jewish proverb. ‘And he called unto 
him the twelve.’-—Compare Matt. x, 1-24. Verse 9.— 
An order to wear what they had and not to stop for an 
elaborate outfit. Verse 13.—Their first mission was 
successful. : 

Instruction.—Tho he had been forcibly ejected from 
Nazareth before, his heart yearns for the friends of his 
youth, his home. Christianity should begin in the home 
if anywhere. The man who dictates the policy of a church 
with unctuous suavity and acts the brute at home is apt to- 
prevent more good than he does. If oneis kind. consider 
ate, helpful anywhere, let it bein one’s home and native 
place first. 

Every member of the royal house of Hohenzollern has to 
learn a trade. One of the French monarchs was a lock- 
smith. The most eminent man the world has produced 
began life as acarpenter. If in these days the aristocracies 
of wealth and intellect should start with the training of 
eye and hand, there would bea basis of broad sympatby 
between capital and labor which now does not exist. This 
would he the first visible benefit of industrial training, but 
not the greatest; for dexterity of the hand when added to 
the educated brain rounds the whole nature, and has high 
valne in creating thoroughness and soundness of character. 

The term “‘diguity of labor’ has gotten to meanthe dig- 
nity of manual labor at the expense of ali the varieties of 
toil which the brain does. To labor with one’s hands or to 
be able to, is always honorable. This need not impeach 
that higher grade of labor which our Lord undertook 
later, and which is none the less dignified and hard. 

It is strange how urbhelief can be popular. Fashion 
takes freaks, Who knows but the time may come when it 
shall be *‘ the thing”’ to cultivate aberration of the intel- 
lect? Folly and skepticism are equally marvelous. 

Christ’s attitude toward mission work gives us pungent 
thoughts upon that perplexing subject. He confined their 
first labors to the home field. This was their training-ground. 
If they were successful in this they were promoted to the 
more delicate task of evangelizing foreign nations. This 
might be a profitable way to conduct our missionary en- 
terprises. The personal application is a direct one; let 
eachone gain himself first; then he is fit to win others to 
the truth in Christ. 

This first missionary expedition was successfal because 
it was conducted on the only basis of success—obedience 
to divine command. 




















-— Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BENNETT. E. R., Grand Rapids, Mich., accepts call to 
Pomona, Cal. 

BROOKS, E. H., Second ch , Grand Rapids, Mich., resigns. 


HICKS, H. R, Earlsville, Ill., becomes a Congrega- 
tionalist. 


MARTIN, RoBErt M., ord. at Albany, Wis. 
VENTING, RICHARD, ord. at Sheldon, Ia. 
WILSON, JAMES, ord. in Minneapolis, Minn. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
BACHELER, FRANcIs P., Philips, Fla., resigns. 
BRAY, Henry E., ord. in Wareham, Mass. 
BUTLER, MILForD C., Red Cloud, Neb., resigns. © 
DERIEMER, WILLIAM E, Preston, Ia., resigns. 
DURYEA JosEPH T, iust. in First ch , Omaha, Neb. 
HARRIS, WALDO B., Wauponsie, III., resigns, 
HUTCHINS, HEnry L , No. Chelmsford, Mass., resigns. 
KING, SAMUEL W., ord evangelist in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KINGSBURY. Jostan W.. Chichester and Short Falls, 
N. H., accepts call to Middleboro, Mass. 


LITTLE, ARTHUR, inst. in Second ch., Dorchester, Mass. 
LORD, ORLANDO M., ord. in Second ch., Hanover, Mass, 
LUDWIG, C. B, Rock Falls, LIl., resigns, 


MAKEPEACE, F. Barrows, inst. in North ch., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


MARDIN, ALBERT, ord. in Neptune, Wis. 
MILLIKAN, SiLAs F., Emporia, Kan., resigns. 


PARKER, J. Homer, Wichita, Kan, accepts call to 
Bethany ch., Chicago, Ill. 


PELTON, GEorGES., Park ch., Worcester, Mass., resigns. 


a | Eppy T., So. Weymouth and Braintree, Mass., re- 
signs. 


RADFORD, WALTER. Huntley, IIl., resigns. 


RIDGES, Mrs. Broyman, a converted Jewess, accepts call 
to labor at Pico Heights, Los Angeles, Cal. 


RULAND, GEORGE W., Greenfield, N. H., resigns. 
SCHOFTELD, WI.IAM, Irasburgh, Vt., resigns. 
SCHRAM, GeorGse A., North St. Paul, Mion., resigns. 
SHERMAN, BARKER B., Wollaston, Mass., resigns. 
STRIEMER, ALEXANDER, Aitkin, Minn., resigns. 


TEWKSBURY, GeorcE A., Pilgrim ch., Cambridgeport, 
Mass., resigns. 


WASHBURN. GEorGE Y , Everett, Mass., resigns. 


WIEDENHGEFT, WIL14M, Yale Divinity School, called to 
Fairmount, Ind. 


WILDE, JAmMEs, Center Ridge and Scatter Creek, Kan., 
resigns. 


WOOUDMANSEE, W114), St. Louis, Mich., accepts call 
to Lockport, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BROWN, D. S.. Auburn Seminary, accepts call to Norwich 
Corners and Litchfield, N. Y. 


BROWN. Ww.. Philadelphia, Penn., accepts call to Port 
Chester, N. Y. 


CLARK, L M.. accepts call to I eroy, N. Y. 
CUMMINGS, E. W., Elba, N. Y., resiens. 
DICKINSON, E. H , accepts call to Trumansburg, N. Y. 


GREEN, J. P.. Senior Clas8, Princeton Seminary, called 
to Light Street ch., Baltimore, Md. 


HILL, ALEX, accepts call to Warrensburg, N. Y. 


HUNTER, THEODORE, Gainesville, Tex., accepts call to 
Bement, Ill. 


REID, Joun, accepts call to Clarkson, N. Y. 
WORRALL, Joun B., accepts call to Galesburg, Ill: 
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Literature. 


{The prompt mention in our list of “Books of the Week 
will be considered by us an equivaient to their pub- 
lushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide usin the selection of works for 
SJurther notice.) 








ANCIENT ROME UNDER NEW 
LIGHT.* 





Two years ago the lectures of Dr. Lan- 
cisni, d-livered in New York and in Bos- 
ton, were not only a revelation but a de- 
light to the many who were fortunate 
enough to hear them. The speaker had 
come across the sea to tell us of those ex- 
cav .tions which he himself had directed, 
and that disinterment of an ancient city 
to which he bad contributed so large a 
share, Very few of us had been able to 
watch the progress made in clearing out 
the famous ruins of Rome, which had 
teen going on twenty-five years at least, 
or had kept track of the discoveries an- 
nounced trom time to time, so that the 
story of what had been accomplished, 
from the lips of one who had br held itall, 
seemed little short of romance, while the 
results so completely upset certain old 
notions, explained so many mysteries, 
and added so many facts, as to give us 
almost a new cunception of the early his- 
tory of the Eternal City. But, incompara- 
bly many more coula not listen to the 
lectures of Dr. Lanciani, and for these 
this volume is now brought out; most of 
the lectures have become chapters, others 
are adds], and the whole is handsomely 
illustrated by engravings and heliotypes, 
Indeed, we suspect that even those who 
did enjoy the spoken words will be glad- 
dened a second time by possession of them 
in printed form. 

Immediately after sketching the Re- 
naissance of Archeological Studies Dr. 
Lanciani, not only because it is first in 
order but because chief in discussion, 
takes up the subject of the prehistoric 
origin of Rome. Already modern re- 
search had abundantly shown how the 
city owed its foundation to a colony of 
shepherds which had descended from the 
Alban hills to a spot on the banks of the 
Tiber hitherto never permanently occu- 
pied. But, about four years ago, Prof. 
J. Henry Middleton conceived a novel 
theory, which, if sufficiently established, 
would go to disprove Latin occupation of 
the site as earliest of all. This departure 
he stated in his volume entitled ‘“‘Ancient 
Rome in 1885,” partially by the following 
terms: 

‘* Most important of all in its relation to 

the eirly history of Rome has been the dis- 
covery of a large Etruscan necropolis on 
the Esquiline Hill, which implies the exist- 
ence at a very remote period of a great city 
of the Rasena, highly advanced in culture 
and technical skill in all the minor arts of 
life—a serious blow to the long-established 
tradition of the early supremacy of the 
Latin race in the city of Seven Hills.” 
Yet, about all Professor Middleton 
brought forward as evidence for his 
proposition, was his own judgment that 
the remains on the Esquiline evidently 
belonged to a commercial and maritime 
nation. and that certain tombs near the 
Arch of Gillienus are Etruscan in char- 
acter. He also speaks of other tombs on 
the Aventine Hill, which he pronounces 
*¢ Etruscan in style, of that primitive sub- 
terranean sort to which access is given 
by a descending shaft like that of a well, 
with holes cut at intervals for foothold.” 
This suggests what Greek writers would 
call a city of pirates, and Professor Mid- 
dleton conjectures it to have been con- 
nected with ** the adventurous traders of 
the Phosaician coast.” Such an exhibition 
of reasons for his theory, it must be con- 
f-ssed, is somewhat beggarly, inconclu- 
sive and easily controverted. 

And so Dr. Lanciani, who does not 
fancy being an Etruscan by descent, hav- 
ing had official charge of the recent in- 
vestigations on the E-quiline and Viminal 
Hills, and having brought to light as with 
his own hands the many thousand objects 
belonging to the archaic cemeteries of 





* ANCIENT ROME IN THE LIGHT OF RECENT Dis- 
COVERI“s. By RopoLFo LanctanNi, LL.D. With 
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those hills, upon the nature of which this 
new theory of a pre-Roman E‘ruscan city 
is based, affirms that, within the last six- 
teen years, nothing either in the old or 
the new quarters of Rome has been ob- 
tained which can give any foundation to 
P: ofessor Middleton’s theory; on the con- 
trary, whatever has been ascertained, 
fully confirms by so much additional evi- 
dence the old and universiily received 
way of accounting for the beginning of 
the primitive town. 

After recalling the discovery, made 
many years ago,on the Alban hills, of 
terra-cotta hut-urns, each containing re- 
mains of an incinerated body, together 
with fibule and other objects in amber 
and bronze, surrounded by vases and 
utensils of every description, buried more 
than four feet deep in yellowish volcanic 
ashes, underlying a tbin layer of fossil 
vegetation, and this beneath a stratum of 
lava three feet thick, the whole overlaid 
by a bed of vegetable soil fourteen inches 
deep—proofs of the occupation of this 
spot by Alban shepherds prior to the age 
of iron—Dr. Lanciani endeavors to dem- 
onstrate: 

“‘ First, that Rome was built by colonists 
from Alba Louga; secoadly, that these col- 
anists were simple shepherds; thirdly, that 
the foundation of Rome dates from the age 
of bronze, and was caused by the necessity 
felt by the Alban shepherds to escape from 
the threatening neighoorhood of the vol- 
cano.”’ 

From the nature of the case the fir-t of 
these steps must be most difficult to es- 
tablish, and it actually is the weak point 
in the chain of connection. Here Dr. 
Lanciani has no better authority than tra- 
dition—the statement of Livy that the 
people of Rome exchanged the shepherd’s 
staff for the warrior’s sword; and the 
generally accepted interpretation of the 
legend relating to the meeting of the god 
Mars with Rhea Sylvia, followed by the 
exposure of the twin infants on the banks 
of the Tiber at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill—to wit, that the leader of the settlers 
by the Tiber was a man frum Alba who 
belonged to the royal house of the Sil- 
vii. 

Several indications, however, favor the 
secund step—the grotto Lupercal, c mse- 
crated to the faun Lupercus, the ‘‘ driver- 
away-of-wolves” and protector of herds, 
in whose honor the ceremonies called Lu- 
percalia were instituted by the founders 
of Rome as shepherds—the gate Mugonia 
of the fortified sheepfold or the Palatine, 
signifying the ‘‘mooing” of cattle—the 
use of milk for sacred libations on the 
part of the dwellers on the Palatine Hill 
—the mighty river at its foot called Ru- 
mon, meaning a ‘‘stream” or *‘ river,” 
whence Roma or the ‘‘ town of the river,” 
and Romulus or the “* man from the town 
of the river”—the gate Romana, “to” or 
‘toward the river,” afterward changed 
to Flumentana. 

For the third step Dr. Lanciani is able 
to point out still more numerous signs, 
As the fossil cemetery of Alba Longa 
yielded no trace of iron tools, so the ar- 
chaic tombs of Rome, within the walls of 
Servius Tullius and therefore older than 
the walls themselves, are characterized 
by an absence of iron. Then, from the 
beginning to the end of its history, the 
religious rites of the city show such a 
horror of iron as to imply not only a sac- 
rilege by its use but an innovation which 
could not be introduced, in the stead of 
the venerable brass utensils, without of- 
fense to the gods. And, besides these, 
other singular customs testify to the same 
superstition, too many to be repeated but 
of engrossing interest as enumerated in 
the discussion itself, 

It must be admitted that Dr. Lanciani 
has made out a strong defense, far more 
powerful than the heresy he combats; 
and, tho a demonstration is hopeless 
across so wide an interval of time, the 
conclusion, irresistible from the facts 
cited, is one which, for the same reason, 
can never be overthrown. 

As will be readily seen, one of the con- 
sequences of this study is to attest the 
existence of such a man as Romulus, after 
all. We have been accustomed to look 
upon the story of the twins as a myth, 
and not the she wolf alone, but the chief 
personage as well. Yet, as Dr. Lancian 
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says, the general spirit of modern criti- 
cism has been unreasunable and unduly 
captious with respect to the events of 
early Roman times; and. it is not a mat- 
ter of regret that the period has passed in 
which it bas been fashionable to deny 
every fact prior to the second Punic war. 
Philology has come to the rescue and 
shown that tne name Romulus is a genu- 
ine one, one which belonged to a leader of 
a tribe and the builder of Rome. 

With this portion of the volume con- 
troversy ceases; but the remainder, tho 
purely descriptive, deals with matters of 
greater moment and no less interest. 

In prehistoric times, Dr. Lanciani be- 
lieves that not only the site but the vicin- 
ity of Rome was healthful by reason of 
the purifying action of telluric fires, of 
sulpburious emanations, and mineral 
springs. Volcanic phenomena continued 
to manifest themselves along the valley 
of the Forum, even down to historic 
times. But, instantly upon the dying out 
of subterranean activity malaria arose; 
and the narrative, first of pitiful appeals 
on the part of inhabitants to tne geddess 
of Fever, and then of their efforts to im- 
prove the sanitary condition of the city 
by public works—drains, aqueducts, 
pavements, cemeteries, and organization 
of medical help—is one that enlists sym- 
pathy, not only as a problem of suffering 
humanity, but as bearing on the struggle 
at the present moment to overcome that 
old scourge from which so magy foreign 
visitors and residents have either ailed 
or died, among others. to cite only a sin- 
gle victim, our own lamented artist and 
poet, T. Buchanan Read. 

Under the head of ‘ Public Places of 
Resort” Dr. Lanciani allows us a glance 
at the commons set apart for foot races 
and gymnastic exercises, the forums or 
public squares, and the parks or gardens 
first laid out by wealthy citizens for pri- 
vate pleasure, but at length absorbed 
into imperial domain. The history of the 
Forum is followed from its original con- 
dition of a lake or marsh, through its 
magnificent development, to its ruins as 
now laid bare by complete uncovering. 
The wonderful creation of Trajan’s forum, 
with all its glory of temples, basilicas, 
arches, columns and works of art, is 
traced too briefly for one’s satisfaction. 
So, too, one would willingly dwell longer 
within the precincts of the luxurious 
baths and extensive porticoesof the great 
city, whose details,so far as here un- 
folded, seem to partake more of the mar- 
velous than the real. 

Not less instructive is Dr. Lanciani’s 
graphic account of the Palace of the 
Cesars, that vast segregation of impe- 
rial palaces which at length usurped the 
Palatine Hill. Of this complicated group 
of buildings a minute description would 
fill a volume by itself, but the brief view 
here afforded is remarkably clear and 
better adapted to convey a definite con- 
ception of that aspect presented to one 
looking in on the scene at the golden age 
of the Roman Empire, than an exhaustive 
treatment could do. ° 

Probably the one subject above others 
sure to attract the greatest curiosity and 
touch the deepest sentiment, is the House 
of the Vestals. At this site Dr. Lanciani 
won his laurels as adiscoverer; for, in the 
months of December, 1883, and January, 
1884, he had the great luck to bring to 
light, as the fruit of his digging, fifceen 
marble pedestals with eulogistic inscrip- 
tions relating to the life of the Vestales 
Maxime, eleven life-size statues, nine 
important fragments of statues, twenty- 
seven busts and portrait-heads, besides 
other historic and valuable objects. Under 
his wand all at once the very features of 
the Vestals, the fashion of their robes, 


| their ornaments, their spacious home, the 


record of their virtues, and the events of 
their lives, burst upon us. And thus we 
are all the more eager to learn about the 
origin of their order, the rites they kept up 
in the worship of Vesta, the conditions of 
admission to their number, the election, 
their rights, their wealth, their influence 
and power, their part in state ceremonies 
and times of trouble, their punishments 
for deviation from rule or breach of vow, 
and the mysterious relics intrusted to 
their care, all of which is recounted even 
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down to the foundation of the shrine 
where the Palladium wes kept. 

With the full information of an original 
investigator Dr. Lanciani also guides his 
readers through the Public Libraries of 
Ancient Rome, the Potice and Fire Depart- 
ment, along the Tiber down to the Clau- 
dian Harbor, and over the once fertile and 
charming as well as populous, but now 
sterile and desolate Campagna, pictur- 
esque with ruins of aqueducts and 
tombs, 

To many the concluding chapter on the 
Disappearance of ‘‘ Works of Art and their 
Recovery in recent Years,” will prove the 
most valuable in the volume. Nowhere 
has the history of the artistic treasures of 
Rome been so succinctly ard accurately 
traced, or tne numerous spoliations by 
Goths, Vandals, Lombards, and finally 
by the imperial Constans II, been 
gathered into one review. And, in some 
respects the most exciting part of this 
personal narrative is the report of the 
finding within the last few years of some 
of those remarkable statues which had 
been prudently buried on the approach of 
calamity, very much as the Venus of 
Melos was concealed during the siege of 
Paris. Aside from the Apoxvomenos, of 
Lysippus and the Mastai Hercules, may be 
mentioned especially the sitticg Boxer, 
the standing Athlete, and the image of 
B.cchus saved from the bed of the Tiber. 
No one can read Dr. Luanciani’s report of 
tne unearthing of the Boxer, for example, 
without sharing his own ‘‘ extraordinary 
impression at the sight of this magnifi- 
cent specimen of a semi-barbaric athlete, 
comin: slowly out of the ground, as if 
awakening from a long repuse after his 
gallant fights.” According to the Doctor’s 
conjecture this masterpiece of Greek art 
adorned the baths of Constantine: an ex- 
cellent heliograph of it forms the frontis- 
piece of the volume. 

To the success of an explorer, Dr. 
Lanciani has added in this production the 
success of a popular writer. Scientific- 
ally exact, learned in all the history and 
criticism of archeology, he is neither 
dry nor technical in these discourses, but 
intelligible, brilliant and ardent. He has 
the rare gift of picturing his message in 
a graceful style, and of kindling in others 
a love for that study and pursuit of 
ancient art for which he cherishes so 
strong a passion. 

Because in the main a simple record of 
achievements in uaveiling the life and 
beauty of that Rome which has forever 
passed away, his work offers little foot- 
hold for honest exception. Naturally as 
an Italian, he writes some names differ- 
ently from the English standard, a single 
instance of which may be cited at page 38. 
‘‘Bokenranf” in our works on Eeyptology 
is usually read Bek-en-ranf or Bek-en- 
ran-ef; ‘*Bokkoris” always Bocchoris, 
literally Bokcboris; ‘‘Assurdaml” is a 
form given by Sir Henry Rawlinson to a 
king of Assyria whore name is now 
written Assur daan or Assur-dayan, tho 
according to George Smith, the year B.c. 
754 would fall under the reign of Assur- 
nirari II; ‘‘Oziah” should be Uzziah or 
Azariab, whose contemporary upon the 
throne of Israel must have been Pekah 
rather than ‘‘Zachasiah,” whose reign 
was only six months long and occurred 
several years earlier. 

We are happy, also, to welcome this ad- 
mirable volume as a great advance in the 
art of American book-making; its fault- 
less composition, large type, pure white 
paper, ample margin, and elegant cover, 
fairly cause it to outrival the best exam- 
ples of English publication, and recall 
the high attainments which distinguished 
the press of Pickering. 
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Aryan, Semites and Jews, Jehovah and 
the Christ Lorenzo Burge. (Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. $1.50.) We regret to say 
that ap«rt from the general usefulness which 
can be claimed for any diligent compilation 
of this character the merit of this book is 
small, and the author does not seem to have 
been as careful in his compilation as he 
should be. On page 23, for example. We 
know of Rimmon the son of Anu, god ofthe 
atmosphere, but we know nothing ofa Vul 


who was such a god. nor of Elu, prince of 
s. Nagat should be Nergal; Shamus, 








mas, and we have no nowledge of 
“Manlio, god of dreams.” 
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DR. SCHAFF’S VOLUME ON THE 
GERMAN REFORMATION. * 


BY PROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, LL.D. 





Dr. SCHAFF is a veteran scholar and au- 
thor whose publicatioas, therefore, are 
sure of public attention. Students in the 
department of Church History, and not 
in this department alone, owe him a Jarge 
debt for the services which ht has render- 
edthem. Had he lived in the Middle 
Age, when honorary titles were affixed to 
the names of the doctors of theology, he 
might bave been styled Philip the Inde- 
fatigable—with which other titles of dis- 
tinction, equally well deserved, would, 
perhaps, have been associated, Passing 
over the closing part of the medieval pe- 
riod (which is reserved for the fifth vol- 
ume), Dr. Schaff presents, in the volume 
just issued (‘he VIth), the first portion of 
his narrative of the era of the Reforma- 
tion. lt comprises the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion in Germany. The Swiss Reforma- 
tion, and the riseand progress of Protest- 
antism im other countries, will be de- 
scribed in a volume which, in due time, 
is to follow. There is a certain inconven- 
ience, of one kind or another, which at- 
tends any method of arranging the matter, 
where the materials are so complex and 
so various. By limiting his attention to 
the Lutheran side, in the present volume, 
the author is obliged to deal with the S:c- 
ramentarian controversy and to give an 
account of the Marburg Conference, be- 
fore he has given any full account of 
Zwingli’s career. But this disadvantage 
is balanced by the gain derived from the 
exhibition of the Lutheran movement in 
acontinuous relation. The position of 
the Zwinglians on the Eucharist ques- 
tion is stated fully enough to render the 
story of the Marburg disputation entirely 
intelligible. 

One of the remarkable merits of Dr. 
Schaff’s historical writings is the full 
bibliography which he furnishes. This 
is @ laborious task for an author,_and 
belongs in the same category of labors 
with the making of indexes and the 
thankless work of a lexicographer. But 
it is something which diligent students 
highly appreciate; and the gratitude of 
this portion of one’s readers is, or ought 
to be, a compensation for the drudgery 
involved in transcribing titles and record- 
ing dates of publication. In the present 
volume Dr. Schaff is in this particular 
equal to himself; and this is high praise. 
His familiarity with the literature of 
different countries eminently qualifies 
him for the prepartion of these critical 
catalogs of authors. 

Dr. Schaff is a Swiss by birth, and was 
educated mainly in Germany. In addi- 
tion to the knowledge acquired by long- 
continued studies, he is enabled to breathe 
the atmosphere, as it were, cf the Refor- 
mation period. He knows Dr. Martin 
Luther well, and he is equally conversant 
with his own countryman, Zwingli. He 
does not write, however, in any degree as 
a partisan. He does not conceal facts 
which bring no credit upon the leaders in 
the Protestant movement, and he knows 
how to admire with discrimination. He 
is frank in his utterances, whether they 
relate to friend or foe. In his judgments 
pertaining to the Caurch of Rome, there 
is ny disposition to exaggerate faults and 
offenses, An exampie of this impartiality 
is found in the passages on indulgences 
and on the sale of them by Tetzel. ‘In 
the legal language of Rome,” says Dr. 
Schaff,‘‘indulgentia is a term for amnesty, 
or the remission of purishment. In 
écclesiastical Latin an indulgence means 
the remission of the temporal (not the 
eternal) punishment of sin (not of sin 
itself), on condition of penitence and the 
payment of money to the Cburch, or to 
some charitable object” (p. 147). Of 
Tetzel, it is said: ‘‘ We must judge him 
from his published sermons and anti-theses 
against Luther; they teach neither more 
nor less than the usual scholastic doc- 
trine of indulgences based on an extrava- 
gant theory of papal authority. He does 
not ignore, as is often asserted, the neces- 
sity of repentance as a condition of abso- 
lution” (p. 152). 
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There are not a few points in Dr. 
Schaff’s narrative which would ferm an 
engaging subject for comment. These we 
have not the spsce to discuss. That our 
honored author may have the strength 
given him to complete his noble task is a 
wish to which all students of Church his~ 
tory will cordially respond. 
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In the month’s Harpers is a photograph 
of John Ruskin, with a fine critical study of 
his intellectual characteristics and work by 
Dr. Charles Waldstein. Space is devoted to 
the artist Verestchagin and his style, in the 
way of three illustrations and a descriptive 
paper from him. The articleon Dakota, by 
P. F. McClure, is an exhaustive and highly 
readable matter; and another geographical 
paper, that by Bjornstjerne Bjornson, is 
full of picturesque suggestions. There are 
two poems supposed to be in the Scotch di- 
alect, by Miss Amélie Rives, of which one is 
feeble and the other professedly dramatic 
Edward Bellamy has asingular psychologic 
story, ‘* To Whom This May Come.” 

Scribner’s Magazine for February has a 
notable list of contribut: rs; among them 
the Rt. Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of 
New York, ex-President Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell, Austin Dobson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, W. C. Brownell, George Hitch- 
cock and Richard Henry Stoddard. There 
are several richly illustrated articles, short 
sturies by George H. Jessop and Brander 
Matthew8, essays upon art subjects. one of 
Dr. Sargent’s papers vpon pbysical train. 
ing, this time about women, and poems by 
C. P. Cranch, Maybury Fleming and others. 
The leading article is ‘‘ Walter Scott at 
Work,” for which ex-President Andrew D. 
White, of Cornell, furnishes a pleasant in- 
troduction, telling how Scott’s proof-sheets 
of ‘* Peveril of the Peak’’ came intc his 
possession twenty years ago—containing 
‘* various readings in texts, a@ditions, sup- 
pressions, explanations and discussions be- 
tween Scott and Ballantyne.’”’? Mr. White 
has intrusted to Edwin H. Woodruff the 
preparation of the body of au article which 
contains many delicate and beautiful illus 
trations from sketches made at Abbotsford 
during the past summer by W. L. Taylor. 
The frontispiece is a Scott portrait, froma 
rare print. 

Gér6me, the French artist perhaps 
best known in America, has assisted in the 
preparation of an article on himself in the 
February Century—the ‘‘ Midwinter” 
number. He has supplied the author, Mrs. 
Hering, with a little autobiography which 
she has translated for the magazine. He 
has also furnished letters and conversa- 
tions, and permitted the use of oriyinal 
sketches and certain pictures hitberto lit- 
tle known in this country. Moreover a 
num ber of American artists who have had 
the benefit of instruction or advice from 
Géréme, have furnished to the magazine 
“Open Letters” on this master. These 
artists are George de Forest Brush, Kenyon 
Cox, Wyatt Eaton, Will H. Low, John H. 
Niemeyer, S. W. Van Shaick, A. H. 
Thayer, J. Alden Weir, all of whom were 
his pupils, and Mr. E. H. Blashfield. In 
the same number Mr. Edward Atkinson, of 
Boston, describes the. latest American 
methods of inexpensive ‘ Slow-Burning 
Construction ” as a branch of fire insvr- 
ance, suggesting the constructien of build- 
ings of brick, stone or iron, with wooden 
interiors, or even of wood alone, in sucha 
way as to greatly decrease the fire losses. 
Mr. Atkinson rather alarms one when he 
roundly says: ‘‘ There are even now more 
cities than one in which a great conflagra- 
tion exceeding that of either Boston or 
Chicago awaits but the accident of a spark 
and a favorable wind.”’ 

The Magazine of American History 
anticipates Washington’s birthday as a 
“Washington number.’’ Mrs. Lamb’s 
leading article, ‘“‘Washiagton as President, 
1789-1790,” isa companion piece to her “* In- 
auguration of Washington in 1789,’’ pub- 
lished in December. The illustrations of 
the current number act as side-lights of 
value. The frontispiece represents in a 
group Washington, his wife, and her two 
grandchildren, at the age and as they ap- 
peared in 1789. Thecopy of Huntington’s 
great painting of “‘ Lady Washiugton’s Re- 
ception” fills two full pages, and the key 
another page. The house New York was 
building for President Washington also 
occupies a full page. The sensational 
feature of the issue, however, is the 
De Vries portrait of Washington, discov- 
ered in Holland the past summer by the 
Holland Society of New York, while on its 
pilgrimage there. The Rev. Dr. J. Howard 
Suydam describes the find, and gives also a 
pitture of DeVries, the dwner of the por- 





trait. Thethird article, by General John 
Cochrane, presents an uppublished letter 
of Washington in fac-simile, written to 
Hor. James Duane in 1780, and there are 
other appropriate contributions. 

In The Atlantic ‘The New Talking-Ma- 
chines” is the subject of a practical article 
onthe phonograph, by Philip G. Hubert, 
Jr.; Sarah Orne Jewett writes of “ A Win- 
ter Courtship,” with the scene laid on the 
edge of winter “‘down in Maine”; Charles 
Worcester Clark discusses ‘‘ The Spirit of 
American Politics as shown in the Late 
Elections,’’ and another new contributor to 
the pages of The Atlantic, Harry Perry 
Robinson, writes a strange story called 
‘The Gift of Fernseed,” detailing some 
remarkable adventures among the In 
dians. A feature of this number is the 
** Address to the Assembly at the Opening 
of the New Player’s Club in New York,” by 
T. W. Parsons, which became the special 
property or The Atlantic, now for the first 
time published. In sharp contrast with 
this poem, Henry C. Lea writes on “ Bri- 
anda de Bardaxi,’’ describing one of the 
fieudish devices of torture devised during 
the time of the Inquisition. Agnes Rep- 
plier (one of the brightest essay-writers in 
America) contributes ‘“ A Plea for Humor’’; 
Harriet Waters Preston, in an article enti 
tled, ‘‘ Under which King,” paints in glow- 
ing colors certain passages in the life of 
Cicero, and Samuel H. Scudder finds a con- 
genial topic in ‘* Butterflies in Disguise.”’ 

In The Forum for February, Judge 
Alfred Conkling Coxe, of the United States 
District Court, proposes a plan for the re- 
lief of the Supreme Court which avoids the 
objectionable features of the plans that 
have been most discussed. He would have 
the Justices relieved of sitting in Circuit 
Courts; he would abolish the reading of al)l 
decisions and the writing of so many of 
them, and thus allow the Justices to con- 
centrate their labor on their proper work. 
Senator Morgan discusses the Neyro 
problem, and the Marquis of Lorne the 
problem of Canadian Annexation. To this 
number Jules Verne contributes a satirical 
description of a great American editor in 
the year 2889. The editor rules the world: 
he receives Ministers of other governments 
and settles international quarrels; he is the 
patron of all the arts and sciences; he main- 
tains all the great novelists; he has not only 
a telephone line to Paris, but a telephote 
line as well, whereby be can at any time, 
from his study in New York, see a Parisian 
with whom he converses. Advertisements 
are flashed on the clouds; reporters describe 
events orally to millions of subscribers; and 
if a subscriber becomes weary or is busy he 
attaches his phonograph to his telephone, 
and hears the news at bis leisure. Ifa fire 
is raging in Chicago subscribers in New 
York may not only listen to the description 
of an eye-witness, but by the telephote may 
see the fire. 

The Magazine of Art for February is a 
good number. Its frontispiece is probably 
the best portrait of Mr. Gladstone ever 
published. The original is Millais’s paint- 
ing reproduced by the photogravure process 
with aceuracy. We are given a paperon 
‘“*Mr. Gladstone and His Portrait,” by-T. 
Wemyss Reid, which is illustrated with en- 
gravings from various portraits and carica- 
tures, a full page being devoted to the por- 
trait made by Watts in 1858. The opening 
paper of the number is a letter written in 
1797 by Johv Flaxman,R.A.,and never before 
printed. There is a paper on “‘ Artin the 
Theatre,” in gezeral, followed by one on art 
in the theatre in particular, being atimely 
description fully illustrated by Mr. Irving’s 
recent revival of ‘‘ Macbeth.” ‘Art Edu- 
cation,’ an interesting paper by Wm. P. 
Frith, and “ Illustrated Jourpalism in Ene- 
land; Its Rise,’’ bring the magazine to a 
finish, with the exception of the Notes, 
which are full. 

Henry M. Stanley’s real name is John 
Rowlands. Noah Brooks has printed a fine 
article on Stanley iu the February number 
of St. Nicholas, illustrated with a new por- 
trait of the explorer, maps, etc. In this ar- 
ticle Mr. Brooks says: 


“Stanley was born in Wales, near the little 
town of Denbigh, and his parents were so poor 
that when he was about three years old he was 
sent to the poorhouse of St. Asaph to be 
brought up and educated. When he was thir- 
teen years old he was turned loose to take care 
of himself. Young tho he was, he was am- 
bitious and well informed. As a lad he taught 
school in the village of Mold, Flintshire, North 
Wales. Getting tired of this, be made his way 
to Liverpool, England, when he was about 
fourteen years of age, and there he shipped as 
cabin-boy on board a sailing vessel bound to 
New Orleans, in the promised land to which so 
many British-bern youths ever turn their eyes. 
In New Orleans he fell in with a kindly mer- 
chant, a Mr. Stanley, who adopted him and 


- gave him his name; for our young hero's real 


name was John Rowlands, an! he was not 
Stanley until he became an American,as you . 
see. Mr. Stanley died b fore Henry came of 
age, leaving no will. and the lad ws agein left 
toshift for himself. Young Stanley livei in 
New Orleans u til 1861, when he was twenty- 
one years old, having been born in 1840. Then 
the great Civil War broke out, and Stanley 
went into the Confederate Army.” 


In the February number of the Catholic 
World Mr. Arthur F. Marshall contributes 
an article entitled ** The Stones Shall Cry 
Out”; an admirabie résumé of the results 
of recent discoveries illustrating and con- 
firming the accuracy of the Old Testament 
records. The Rt. Rev. Martiu Marty prints 
an article on ‘‘ The Indian Problem and the 
Catholic Church” to the February number 
of the Catholic World. He states how 
serious the problem is, and makes an ear- 
nest appeal to the Catholics of the country 
to sustain the missionary in his efforts to 
civilize and Christianize the Indian. 

We have also received Macmillan’s Book 
News, the English Illustrated Magazine, 
The Portfolio, The Quiver, Blackwood, 
Lippineott’s, and Belford’s Mugazine, 
which we have no further space to here 
discuss. 
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Lives of Twelve Good Men. John Wil- 
liam Burgon, B.D., Dean of Chichester, 
etc. (Scribner & Welford. 2 vols., 12mo.) 
The “twelve good men’’ commemorated 
in these two volumes of quiet and schola: ly 
reminiscence are a twelve which the com- 
mon fame of the world, with two excep 
tions, knows little about; but all of them 
shine in biography. Martin Joseph Routh, 
the first of the twelve, died in 1854, in his 
one hundredth year, in full possession of 
his powers, and President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. He deserves to be remem- 
bered in this country for his suggestion 
that Episcopacy should be organized in Am- 
erica by the Scottish Bishops. The Rev, 
Dr. Beardsley, of St. Thomas Church, New 
Haven, has raised a doubt as to the asser- 
tion that Dr. Routh had so prominent a 
connection with Seabury’s application to the 
Scottish Bishops for consecration. The 
facts seem, however, sufficiently clear, and 
are reeited in this volume with some touch 
of Dean Burgon’s controversial heat 
Routh was a man of more accurate learn- 
ing than Dr. Parr, and deserves to be re- 
membered among scholars for his saying, 
“Verify your references.”” Hugh James 
Rose, the second in Dean Burgon’s list, 
died, still a young man, in 1838. He made 
himself a power at Oxford when Charles 
Simeon’s influence was at its hight, and was 
the leading spirit in the great Church re- 
vival. Dean Burgon especially in this 
sketch and in that on Dean Mansel writes 
with a degree of warmth curiously like that 
ofa partisan. Heisaman of great admi- 
rations and strong feelings, but having put 
our readers on their guard as to this point 
we are free to say that in this sketch of - 
Hugh James Rose they will find prepared 
for them an interior view ot the Tractarian 
movement at Oxford such as has not yet 
been committed to print, and is not to be 
obtained from the Life of Keble, Hurrell, 
Froude, nor even from Newman’s “ Apo- 
logia pro Vita Sua.” Asto Dean Mansel, 
our author enters vigorously into the con- 
troversy elicited by Mansel’s Bampton Lec- 
tures. We suppose he is rigbt in the asser- 
tion that no Bampton Lectures, either be- 
fore or since, raised such excitement at Ox- 
ford. Into the controversy between him 
and Maurice or Goldwin Smith we need not 
enter, tho wecheerfully point out the good 
service rendered by Dean Burgon in the 
analysis he has made of the real points 
aimed at by Mansel in the Bampton Lec- 
tures and in his philosophy generally. 
University men in England do not need 
to be reminded who Fdward Hawkins 
was, the great Provostof Orie]. The sketch 
of him is one of absorbing interest, tho 
like all the others it is the interest we have 
in a succession of scholars following out 
their life in the quiet way which even at 
Oxford is now a thing of the past. The 
most interesting man on the bench of Eng- 
lish Bishops in his day was Samuel Wilber- 
force. He wasthat always, everywhere and 
in whatever circumstances placed. He 
holds this position in Dean Burgun’s pages, 
where heis described as the remodeler of 
the Episcopate, the hardest worker that 
ever sat on the Anglican bench, and,perhaps, 
the most exuberant and playful. The good 
men whom Dean Burgon is interested to re- 
member are all holders of what he calls the 
old way. He has no place among them for 
men like Whately or Arnold or (horresco ref- 
erens) Dean Stanley. The sketches are, how- 
ever, always bright and the actors on the 
stage both strong and interesting; for what- 
ever may be said of conservatism among 
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generally, in the Anglican body it never 
was dull nor unpicturesque. The flavorof 
romance hung about the whole Tractarian 
movement and is not entirely gone from it 
yet. A considerable space in each sketch is 
given to anecdote. Some of Dean Burgon’s 
stories are too long to be repeated, some are 
puns pure and simple, some are well worn; 
for Dean Burgon is not always to be relied 
on in these matters and the authorship of 
stories has tripped up many a learned 
pundit before. A few are too good to be 
omitted: A lady asked anxiously if the 
report were true that Bishop Wilberforce 
had cancer inthe mouth. ‘Yes, to be sure 
—when I am eating crab.”’ Once when the 
same witty prelate had ended a speech 
which, as usual, delighted the audience, 
the big wig who was to follow, noting with 
dismay the audience on the move, remark- 
ed: “Tkey don’t seem to be aware that [ 
was to addressthem.’’ ‘* Not aware,’ cried 
Wilberforce, ‘‘ why, do you not see they are 
all putting on their great-coats to go away?”’ 
The *‘ Hook and I” story we shall have to 
suppress. One of the best things in the 
volume is Mansel’s epigram upon the 
Dons’ proposal at Oxford to stiffen up a 
little on the preliminary requirements for 
the degree of Doctor in Divinity and to 
demand two theological dissertations. 
Manse! wrote: 
* The degree of * D, D.’ 
’Tis proposed to convey 
Toan ‘A double 8’ 
By a double Hss-ay.”’ 


The flaw in Mansel’s wit was that of the 
incurable and irrepressible punster, of 
which Dean Burgon gives many examples, 
mostly bad. 


Minto and other Poems. Oliver Crane, 
D.D. (Wilber B. Ketcham. $1.25). There is 
quite enough of poetic quality in the poems 
collected in this volume to justify the au- 
thor in writing them. We are not so sure 
as to their fame before the public. ‘‘ Min- 
to,”’ the longest poem in the volume, is an 
Indian dithyrambic elegy, of the usual 
type, and which depends for its effectiveness 
on a flow of melodious and well-constructed 
lines. The religious poems, which are rath- 
er numerous, reach the same standard, but 
hardly rise higher. The freshest examples 
in the collection are the lightest poems, such 
as “‘Only a Baby,’’or “‘ Don’t stop my Pa- 
per Printer.’’ The author posesses consider- 
able skill in poetic translation as is shown 
by several examples in this collection. We 
have one (p. 230) in the translation of 
‘“* Mignon.” We suggest that the lines on 
the opposite page ‘The Better Land” 
should be called an “imitation of Goethe’s 
‘ Mignon,’ intended as the dirge of a hus- 
band over the bier of his much-lamented 
wife,” and not as it is called in this volume 
‘*a parody,’’ unless the author wishes to 
make the husband and his grief ridiculous. 
Dr. Crane is one of the many who have tried 
their hand on the translation of Dies Ire. 
This collection contains five English metri- 
cal versions of that great poem of the me- 
dieval Church. They all preserve the verse 
structure .and assonant double syllable 
‘rhymed endings of the original.’”’ They 
will all bear study and are the most inter- 
esting things in the collection. The other 
four contain interesting points that are well 
worth preserving, but the first is, on the 
whole, we think, the best, thothe thirteenth 
stanza in either of the others is better than 
this in the first: 

“Thou who Mary pardon wordedst, 
Who the thief on Calvary heardest, 
Hope to me, too, Thou affordest.” 


Dr. Crane, we may add, is the autho™ 
of an excellent version of Virgil’s 
#Eneid in English hexameters. 
Messiah’s Mission. A Poem in Nine 
Books. John Waugh, Cohocton, N. Y. 
(Printed by E. R. Andrews, Rochester.) 
This is one of those simulations of poetry 
which well-meaning souls, with high pur- 
poses and strong religious emotion, are 
often tempted to indulge in. There is a 
poetic side to all strong emotion, and par- 
ticularly to religious emotion. It falls nat- 
urally into cadences, as witness the strong 
tendency of liturgies to something like 
metrical cantillation. Theauthor of Messi- 
ah’s Mission is a striking example. He 
feels deeply on religious subjects, and his 
emotion raises him into an exaltedstrain of 
sentiment and passion, which he has trained 
to move to the measures of the Miltonic 
verse. The form of his imagination is Mil- 
tonic and the substance of it both Miltonic 
and biblical. It is fervid, not without a 
certain musical dignity of movement, deep- 
ly devout and rapturous, but it is not poet- 
ical, tho perhaps the admirers of Pollock’s 
“Course of Time,” and of. Robert Montgom- 
ery (not James, the divioe lyrist), might 
think so. The matter is commonplace and 
far below the dignity of an English epic. 








It is often sadly confused, warmed by an 
inspiration that ends all in a jumble, and 
not free from the poor polemics which is far 
below the calm of the high region where 
the Muse of Epic Poetry dwells serene. 
This is an example: 
“ Here we see 

The Genius of Development has tried 
Most anxiously and long if human power 
Could not restore its upright form at will, 
And from the moribund awaken life. 
As well expect a watch with mainspring broke 
To start itself to order keeping time; 
Or ask yon Doeg Edomite to merge 
His wretched being in an Oberlin; 
Or else extemporize a Wilberforce 
From scattered débris in a hero’s soul.” 
The volume, however, contains better lines 
than these, and among them some whose 
religious inspiration raises them far nearer 
to the tranquil realm of epic song. This is 
an example of this better sort: 

** Onward speeds the race 
Of thy bright witnesses through all the years 
Until the final end; and when they go 
Like the Elijahs of the past to Heaven 
Borne in their flaming chariots, shall fall 
Their mantles upon others waiting near 
To smite the waters and divide the flood 
O’er which the ransomed of the Lord shall pass 
To fair Bethsopha, His best place of health; 
His chosen Bethlehem, the house of bread; 
Or arched Bethesda, house of Mercy framed, 
Or sweet Betharam, temple of His Grace, 
Or Bethel, famous as the House of God; 
Restoring health and never-failing bread— 
Sustaining Mercy, all-rewarding Good, 
With God the Temple where their souls shall 

dwell 

Their everlasting heritage and home.” 


The Life of the Great Preacher, Rev- 
erend George Whitefield. A. S&S. Billingsley, 
late Chaplain U.S.N. (P. W. Ziegler & Co., 
Philadelphia. $2.00). The first edition of this 
Life was published in 1878. The present we 
taketo be a revision. Itis not an original 
work but bas merit as a faithful, condensed 
and well-arranged compilation. The au- 
thorities for the Life of Whitefield are the 
six volumes of his letters, tracts, sermons, 
etc., and his Journals which reached a sec- 
ond edition before his death. His Life has 
been written by John Gillies and by Robert 
Philip. The best recent account is that giv- 
en by the Rev. Abel Stevens in his ‘‘History 
of Methodi:m.”’ These are voluminous works 
but they have furnished the material which 
Mr. Billingsley has worked into a much more 
effective popular form. Thestream of en- 
thusiasm is not checked from the begin- 
ning tothe end of his volume. The reader 
is brought and held under the spell of the 
great preacher and made to feel not only the 
splendid force of biseloquence, but the mor- 
al cogency of hisreasoning. Such books as 
this deserve to be read. Religious people 
cannot afford to neglect them. To come 
into such close connection with the tri 
umphs of evangelical Christianity is a new 
demonstration of its power and continued 
validity. Great Britian bas been liv- 
ing fora hundred a fifty years on the fruits 
of the movement started by Whitefield and 
the Wesleys, andthothe American churehes 
were in no such a dead and unfruitful 
condition as the English, still his seven vis- 
its to this country helped to fix on Ameri- 
can Christianity that revivalistic and mis- 
sionary type which it bas borne ever since. 
The author of this Life is disposed to assert 
for Whitefield in his relation with the Wes- 
leys the honor of leadership. The truth 
seems to be that the cradle of the move- 
ment was the Oxford Society, founded and 
inspired by the Wesleys when they hatched 
into life the new Methodism. Whitefield 
once enlisted, was bolder in his preaching 
enterprise, dared to drop the formal Church 
Service and the written sermon, and discov- 
ering, what old John Latimer had known 
some two hundred years before, that the 
Gospel to be the Gospel did not need to be 
preached in a church, took to the fields and 
by so doing put the whole movement on the 
popular and the national basis it at once as- 
sumed. The volume before us is valuable 
also as a study of Whitefield’s method and 
of the secret of his success in the loving 
kindness, gracious gentleness and quick- 
witted resources of the man as well asin 
the awfulness and thunder stroke of his 
majestic moods. The three qualities re- 
quired for a great preacher combined in 
him. He was great in the physical and 
personal gitts of the preacher. He was 
great in the native intellectual gifts re- 
quired. He was great in spiritual power. 

The Australian Ballot System us Em- 
bodied in the Legislation of Various 
Countries, with an Historical Introduc 
tion. John H. Wigmore, of the Boston 
Bar. (Charles C. Soule.) This is a highly 
timely and useful publication, which gives 
the public exactly the information they 
need to form &n opinion op the ballot 
system now so much discussed as a security 
against fraud at the polis. The thirty-six 





; a 
ntroductory pages contain a full, detailed 


account of the growth and development of 
the systém in different countries, and of 
the success it has had. In the remaining 
portion of the volume we have the law en- 
acted and now operating in Massachusetts, 
together with the statutes of South Aus- 
tralia, Queensland, Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Belgium, Kentucky, New York; and 
summaries of statutes in Tasmania, New 
Zealand. Victoria, New South Wales, West 
Australia, Dominion of Canada, Quebec, 
Ontario, Wisconsin, Luxembourg, Italy, 
Norway, Austria and other countries. 
It is a compact presentation of the various 
modifications through which the system 
has passed in various countries and under 
the various hands which have molded it; 
and is the whole history in a brief and ays- 
tematic form. 
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“THE Eggs of North American Birds,” 
by C. J. Maynard, is the title of a new 
book to be published immediately by Cup- 
ples & Hurd, Boston. The publication should 
be a comprehensive and interesting one, 
dealing, as it does, with the eggs of all the 
birds of America, by one who has made the 
subject the study of a lifetime. As the 
author of the popular “Naturalist’s Guide,” 
the *“‘Birds of the Bahamas,” and other 
books of a similar nature, Mr. Maynard is 
acknowledged among authorities on orni- 
thology. 


...-Considerable interest bas been excit- 
ed in J. M. Barrie by the publication of 
the novel by this author, ‘* When a Man’s 
Single, a Tale of Literary Life,” from the 
press of Harper & Brothers. J. M. Barrie 
is known ia Eogland as the author of “Auld 
Licht Idylls,”’ a collection of reminiscences 
of life in an old Scotch weaving village. and 
of “An Edinburgh Eleven, containing 
sketches, among others, of R. L. Stevenson, 
Professor Masson, Professor Blackie and 
Professor Calderwood. ‘‘When a Man’s 
Single” is a delightfully clever story. 


--Mr. Locke Richardson, the Shake- 
spearan reader, has no cause to complain 
of the reception he has had in this city. 
His recitals have been well attended and 
enthusiastically applauded. It is now an- 
nounced that he will give a series of four 
recitals in Historical Hail, Brooklyn, on 
successive Thursday evenings, beginning 
February 2ist. Mr. Richardson has made 
a three-years’ tour of the world, reading 
Shakespeare in nearly every important city 
on the globe. The cities that he yisitsin 
this country are to be corgratulated. 


-»-Dr. Howard Crosby’s appeal in our 
columns for help to publish the Rev. L. H. 
Mills’s translation of the Gothas in the 
series of the ‘‘Sacred Books of the East,” 
has called out a number of helpful sub- 
scriptions, among them Professor Gammell, 
of Providence, who subscribes $100. Amony 
other subscribers are Max Miiller, and Pro- 
fessor Lanman and Dr. G. Z. Gray, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., while the Secretary of State 
for India has given £50, and the trustees of 
the Sir J. Jejeebhoy Fund, of Bombay, have 
voted 925 rupees. 


..G, P. Putnam’s Sons are issuing, in 
coincidence with the English edition, 
“English Wayfaring Life of the Middle 
Ages,”’ by J, J. Jusserand, translated from 
the French by Lucy Toulmin Smith. The 
same firm are bringing out ‘A Manual of 
Oriental Antiquities; Including the Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, and Industrial Arts of 
Chaldea, Assyria, Persia, Judea, Pheeoicia, 
and Carthage,’’—by Ernest Babelon, Li- 
brarian of the Department of Medals and 
Antiquities in the Bibliothéque Nationale, 
of Paris; and translated and enlarged by B. 
T. A. Evetts, M.A., of the Department of 
Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities of the 
British Museum. This work contains 250 
illustrations, and is uniform with Maspe 
ro’s ‘‘ Egyptian Arcbwology,” published by 
the Putnams early last year. 


.. The first report of the excellent insti- 
tution for literary and artistic professional 
people in needy cireumstances, known as 
the “‘Home Hotel <Association,’”’ has ap- 
peared, and records much valuable private 
charitable work among a class of persons 
who cannot always work in overcrowded 
pursuits and who to beg are indeed 
ashamed. Rev. Urs. Morgan Dix, John 
Hall, C. W. Parkhurst, Arthur Brooks, 
William %. Rainsford and George H. 
Houghton are among those who take active 
interest in the conduct of the Home. Miss 
Mary A. Fisher is the Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who may be addressed at No. 71 Java 
Street, Brooklyn, E, D., the present location 
of the Home. Donations to its expenses and 
equipments in the form of money, clothing 
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and books, etc. will be welcome by the Sec- 


retary or Treasurer, Mrs. Fanny Barrow. 
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‘A FASCINATING WORK.” 


The Diary and Letters 
of Gouverneur Morris. 
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With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, $7.50. 


Society, politics, travel, literature and 
the theater supplied Gouverneur Morris 
with the themes for his fascinating Diary 
and Letters. 
oenteimaeneee = fa L.> ifamy equals 


in interest these two elegant volumes.” 
Eagle. 


“It is perbane the most important American ¢ diary 
ever published.”’— Boston Courier. 
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TAXATION OF INTER STATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE. 





THE Legislature of Pennsylvania, in 1877, 
passed an act which, among other things, 
provided that every railroad company or 
steamboat company doing business in that 
state, shall pay to the state treasurer, for 
the use of that state, atax of eight-tenths 
of one per cent. upon the gross receipts 
of such company for tolls and transpor- 
tation, and that returns for such receipts 
should be made every six months to the 
auditor general of the state, and the tax 
thereon assessed by bim and charged to 
the company. ‘The substance of this act, 
with several amendments, was re-enacted 
in 1879. ' 

The Philadelphia and Southern Mail 
Steamship Company was, under this act, 
charged with taxes on its gros: receipts 
for the years 1877, 1878, 1879, 1880. and 
1881, derived from freight and passenger 
money between the ports of Philadelphia 
and Savannah, andin foreign trade from 
New Orleans, amounting for the five 
years to about $6,500, and, with the ac- 
cumulated interest and penalties, to over 
$9,000. The company declined to pay 
this tax, on the ground that it was “‘ en- 
gaged in the business of ocean transpor- 
tation between different states of the 
United States and between the. United 
States and foreign countries,” and that 
the law imposing the tax is, therefore, un- 
constitutional. A suit was brought in 
one of the lower courts of the state 
against the company to enforce this law, 
and by that court the law was held to be 

constitutional, and a judgment was ren- 
dered against the company. The case be- 
ing carried tothe Supreme Court of the 
State, the judgment was there affirmed. 
The case was then carried to the Supreme 
Court of the United States; and this court 
reversed the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, and declared the 
law in question to be in conflict with that 
clause of the Federal Constitution svhich 
gives to Congress the exclusive power of 
regulating commerce with foreign na- 
tions, between the several states and with 
he Indian tribes. 

Mr. Justice Bradley, in 
opinion of the court, says: 


stating the 


‘“‘The tax was levied directly upon the 
receipts derived by the company from fares 
and freights for the transportation of per- 
sons and goods between different states, 
and between the states and foreign states 
and countries, and from the charter of its 
vessels which was for the same purpose. 
This transportation was an act of inter 
state and foreign commerce. It was the 
carrying on of such commerce; it was that 
and nothing else. Taxing the 
transportation, either by its tonnage, or its 
distance, or by the number of trips per- 
formed, or in any otber way, would cer- 
tainly be a regulation of the commerce, a 
restriction upon it, a burden upon it. 
Clearly this could not be done by the state 
wit'.out interfering with the power of 
Congress. Foreign commerce has been 
fully regulated by Congress, and any regu- 
lations imposcd by the states upon that 
branch of commerce would be a palpable 
interference. If Congress has not made 
any express regulations in regard to inter- 
state commerce, its inaction, as we have 
often held, is equivalent to a declaration 
that it shall be free in all cases where its 
power is exclusive; and its power is neces- 
sarily exclusive whenever the subject-mat- 
ter is national in its charrcter, and proper 
ly admits of only one uniform system. 
Inter-state commerce carried on by ships 
on the sea is surely of this character.”’ 


State legislatures have, first and last, 
tried a great variety of legislative expe- 
dients for the purpose of indirectly ex- 
tending their power to the regulation of 
inter-state commerce; and in many cases 
their action has been sustained by state 
courts. TheSupreme Court of the United 
States has, however, uniformly held a 
firm hand on this subject, and nullified a 
great many state laws on the ground of 
their incousisteney with the commercial 
clause of the Constitution. The people 
of this country are commercially one peo- 
ple, without any reference to the boun- 
dary lines of states; and it would Jead to 
endless cgafusion if the regulation of 


commerce between them were in the 
hands of state legislatures. 


in 


UNLIMITED CONFIDENCE. 








It has often been said that confidence 
of men in each other is the life of busi- 
ness. There is no doubt that such confi- 
dence in the transaction of business is a 
good thing, and, to a very considerable 
extent, an unavoidable necessity. No 
one can do business, certainly not ona 
large scale, without trusting somebody. 
He must trust his customers if he does a 
credit business; and, if he buys and sells 
for cash, then he must trust his clerks 
and employés. The capacity of no one 
is so versatile and comprehensive as to 
keep everything pertaining to his business 
absolutely under his own eye at all times. 
If men in religious matters have to walk 
by faith, it is equally true that they have 
to do so in matters purely secular. 

Unlimited confidence, however, in any- 
body, or for any purpose, is never the dic- 
tate af practical wisdom, and not infre- 
quently it turns out to bea grave mistake. 
It is not long since the Connecticut Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, which, by 
the way, is one of the best life insurance 
companies in this country, was taught 
this lesson at a very heavy cost. Its 
financial agent at Indianepolis, Mr. Jo- 
seph A. Moore, was for years trusted with 
the most implicit confidence, and was re- 
garded as a gentleman in respect to whose 
business ability and integrity not a ques- 
tion need be asked. His management of 
its affairs as an agent was not carefully 
examined from time to time; and no one 
knew this fact better than himself, It 
gave him an opportunity for the tricks 
and knavery of a swindler, with an ap- 
parent prospect of avoiding immediate 
detection; and in so doing it supplieda 
temptation tobe dishonest. The result is, 
as recently discovered, that Mr. Moore, 
having everything in his own hands, has 
for aseries of years so managed tiie af- 
fairs of this company as to swindle it out 
of more than five hundred thousand dol. 
lars, and, not being promptly arrested in 
season, as he should have been, has gone 
to join the caravan of swindlers in Can- 
ada. The loss willnot ruin the company, 
or in any way make its policies insecure, 
and yet itisa very heavy one, and im- 
pressively illustrates the impolicy of un- 
limited confidence in anybody. 

The lesson for that company, for all in- 
surance companies, for savings banks, for 
all busiaess corporations, and indeed for 
all men engaged in any sort of business, 
is that, while ccmpelled to trust their 
agents and subordinates to some extent, 
they should have some methodical system 
for watching and supervising their con- 
duct, and seasonably detecting frauds it 
practiced. This is the only rule of safety. 
It will doa strictly honest agent no harm; 
and if he be not such, it will prevent 
frauds which otherwise will be likely to 
be committed. The consciousness of an 
agent that he is watched by his principal, 
and the probability that any mis-step on 
his part will be promptly exposed, will 
have a powerful tendency to guard him 
against temptatior, and keep him honest 
in his actions, whether he be so or not in 
his principles. 

We have in our mind’s eye an insur- 
ance company in this city, whose direct- 
orsevery year appoint an examining com- 
mittee charg2d with the duty of once in 
each month looking irto all its affairs, 
and seeing to it that everything is going 
on in the right manner. One of the 
members of this committee retires there- 
from atthe end of each month, and fills 
the place by the appointment of his suc- 
cessor; and thus the membership of the 
committee is changed from time to time. 
The result is arigorous monthly examina- 
tion of all the assets and affairs of the 
company; and, hence, if any frauds were 
attempted by officers or their subordi- 
nates, they would be very sure tobe de- 
tected in at least one mouth. 

Precisely the same method of action 
may not always be practicable. We cite 
this case to illustrate the principle, rather 
than to define the precise mode in which 
itshall be applied. Men in business must 





invent their own modes according to cir- 





cumstances; yet they should all have 
some way of protecting themselves, so far 
as possible, against frauds perpetrated by 
their agents, however honest they 
may in general believe them to be. It is 
best for themselves and best for their 
agents to pursue thiscourse. Poor human 
nature is not always proof against temp- 
tation; and the less opportunity it has to 
do wrong with apparent safety the less 
likely it will be to do so. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THE stock market has been more active 
and irregular. For several days the ten- 
dency of prices was decidedly upward, 
and the steady increase in the volume of 
business in connection with other favor- 
able conditions impartéd a much more 
buoyant and hopeful tove than has been 
witnessed for months past. 
however, received a sudden check from 
Judge Brewer’s recent decision in the 
Iowa Court, in effect that no permanent 
injunction would be granted against the 
rates established by the Iowa Railroad 
Commissioners until they had been 
proved unprofitable. ° 

This decision was not in any sense in- 
consistent with a previous decision by 
the same authority, that railroads were 
entitled to raasonable compensation for 
their services and to earning semething 
for stockholders after providing for fixed 
charges ; a decision which, it will be re- 
membered, favorably affected nearly all 
the grangers upon the assumption that 
the fever for hostile legislative interfer- 
ence which threatened a fresh outbreak 
in some sections of the West had received 
a timely and wholesome check. But the 
action referred to altogether reversed this 
feeling, rather owing to exaggerated 
hopes based on the first ruling than to 
any change in the attitude of the court, 
In addition, alse, there was a disposition 
to exaggerate the latest action of the 
court for speculative effect; tho there is 
no doubt that the rates fixed by the Iowa 
Commissioners are wholly unremunera- 
tive, and, if long enforced, may seriously 
embarrass some of the over-capitalized 
and over-built railroads in the West. 
Following this news there was a general 
reaction in the whole market, the gran- 
gers leading and realizations carrying 
other shares down in sympathy. 

Another unfavorable feature was the 
decline in iron, which staple is still re- 
garded by many as the chief barometer 
of trade. As, however, the decrease’ in 
demand was mainly in railroad iron, a 
natural result of the excessive construc- 
tion of the last year or two, and there be- 
ing a ready demand for most commercial 
and domestic descriptions of iron, the ef- 
fect of this decline was limited. Coal is 
in increasing supply and some shading of 
prices has been reported; but this also 
was lost sight of or counteracted by other 
more favorable conditions. Chief among 
these are the better reports of current 
earnings, partly as a result of the ad- 
vanced rates and partly because present 
comparisons are made with a period of last 
year when traffic was much impeded by 
severe weather. Concerning the Inter- 
State Railway Association there is noth- 
ing new, except that the two prime 
movers in the organization, Presidents 
Strong and Cable, are actively at work 
securing signatures and meeting with as 
good success as could b2 expected. 

There is an excelient demand for bonds, 
and as choice issues are now selling so 
high as to force investors to seek low rate 
issues, the latter are rising correspond- 
ingly into prominence, to which the chief 
transactions on the Stock Exchange tes- 
tify. No new issues of importance are 
being offered, and this assists the placing 
of considerable amounts which syndicates 
and bankers have been carrying for some 
time past. The activity in stocks was well 
distributed, and commission houses re- 
ported an increase in the speculative de- 
mand from outsiders, tho whether the 
rise was directly the result of this or of 
inside manipulation, stocks having been 
concentrated into strong hands, is a mat- 
ter of question. Manipulaion on the bull 
side has certainly been more active, and 


appeared to have affairs very much in its 


This feeling, - 





favor until Judge Brewer’s decision de- 
veloped a new opposition. 

The money market has shown a hard- 
ening tendency. During the past month 
there was an expansion of nearly $22,- 
000,600 in loans, This not being explained 
by any increase in the mercantile demand 
the inference is that the increase is 
largely in connection with Wall Street 
operations. The banks have lost through 
government operations, so that in spite of 
the influx from the interior there was a 
further loss of surplus reserve, which 
item now stands at $14,150,000 in com- 
parison with $20,140,000 this time last 
year. Boston has been a liberal borrower 
on stock collateral, and as the mercantile 
demand should shortly become more ac- 
tive, the disposition of lenders is to ask 
better rates. Call loans on stocks have 
ruled 24 per cent., while time loans rule 3 
per cent. for sixty days and 34@4 per 
cent. for ninety days. For commercial 
paper there is rather less inquiry, but the 
offerings increase. Foreign exchange is 
quiet and easy, owing to a limited de- 
mand and increased offerings of bankers, 
bills. Commercial paper continues scarce. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Feh. 9. Feb. 2. Differences. 
Sa $408,015,900 $399.910,000 Inc.. $8,105,900 
TD vccsnecean 86,820,600 89,205,600 Dec.. 2.3%5,000 
Legaltenders.. 36,072.000 37,473,100 Dec.. 1,:01,100 
Deposits........ 434,958,500 41,142,100 Inc.. 3,814,400 
Circulation .... 4,580,500 4,109,700 Dec.. $29,400 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specie........... $36.820,600 $89,205,600 Dec.. $2.385,000 





Legal tenders.. 36,072,000 =. 37,473,100 Dec.. 1,401,100 
Total reserve. .$122,892,600 $126,678,700 Dec.. $3,786,100 
Reserve requ’d 
against depos- 
Dice cbaisiaees 108,739,625 107,785,525 Inc.. 954,100 
Exc’ss of res’ve 
above legal re- 
quirements... 14,152,975 18,892.175 Dec.. 4,740,500 
Excess of reserve Feb. llth, 1888... .......... 20,143,275 


Transactions at the Clearing-house for 
the week : 
Clearings week ending Feb. 9th.......... $746,554,257 00 


Clearings week ending Feb. 2d........... 651,220,766 00 
Balances week ending Feb. 9th.......... 32,541,574 00 
Balances week ending Feb. 2d........... 36,365,728 00 


GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
United States bonds were quiet but 
strong and quoted as follows: 


Bia. Asked. 
#368. 1891. Registered..... ............- 08 Wale 
ee rrr W9g 109% 
4a, 19M. Registered .................005- 12834 129 
ts TE IGRI oa ced ccacesccocesees o 12834 129 
Currency 66. 1805...........+++++ e --120 
Currency 6s, 1896....... ...+-+++ i dane mw tC« 
GPT osnciceccs 3 -ccccncces 125 
CT GE cccess scccccescocoens 128 
I Give isecicsciccccccceces 131 


BANK STOCKS. 
The quotations at the Board for city 
bank stocks were as follows: 
Bid. Asked. 












































America..........185 Manhattan.......175 185 
American Ex... 46 — h 3’ -192 200 
Asbury Park....— 105 ercantile ....187 — 
Bowery Nat...... 200 — erchants’ ..... 48 «4150 
Butch’s &Drov’s.180 — erchants’ Ex. .120 125 
Broadway........— 29 |Market& “ulton.19 — 
CRABS. .c.ccccccces 25 $— \Mech’s& Trad’s..175 — 
Commerce. 85 — |Metropolitan.... ll — 
Corn Exchange..227 240 etropolls. 255 _ 
Chemical...... 5000 assau..... bs — 
Central Nav’! 142 = New York........— 250 
Continental. 132 [Ninth Nat’l......140 0 — 
WAY. .ccccccoce SO ‘North America..153 157 
Chathaw — |North River..... “0 — 
Citizens’.........+ 165 |New York Co 500 
it River.... N. Y. Nat’l Ex...125 150 
Eleventh Ward..155 — - 
rst Nat’!...... _ 
*ourth Nat’l..... 144150 134% 
“ifth Ave....... 1200 - _ 
Fourteenth St....15 — - 
German Amer’n.119 = 123 _ 
Gallatip......... 25 — 137 
Germania. ee - )} - 
Garfield... - | = 
Greenwich - = 
Hanover = 2 1136 
Hudson River...145 149 |St. Nichoias......125 180 


mp't’s & Trad’s.515 
rving.. ......... 170 
eather Man’f.. .220 
Lincoln Nat’l...130 
Maaison Square.100 105 


Tradesmen’s.... 16134 W344 
Third Nat’l...... — ib 





iis 


Weat Side Rank, 200 ~ 
Western Nat'l. %i¢ 9 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


Last week in giving the resources of 
the Trust Companies of New York and 
Brooklyn, we stated that the resources of 
the Manhattan Trust Company were §1,- 
460,592.85. We should have placed them 
at $4,460,592.85. Tne Manhattan was 
chartered in 1870, and has ever since oc- 
cupied an enviable position among the 
great financial institutions of this city. 
In common with other Trust Companies 
the Manhattan is authorized to execute 
and manage trusts of every description, 
including real and personal estate, to act 
as oxecutor and administrator of wills, 
registrar of stocks, etc. It is under the 
able management of Mr. F. O. French. 
President; John J. Waterbury, Vice- 


President; C. W. Haskins, Secretary, and 
A. T. Freath, Treasurer. 
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The banks of New York in their last 
weekly statement show a aggregate 
loans auicunsing to over $400,000 

Our city ba are now all "making 

oney rapidly; why not ? pty now as 
ney do, net deposits of $435,000,000 

Dividend paying railroad bonds are 
steadily advancing in price with an un- 
precedented demand for the best from all 
quarters. 

The imports of merchandize at this port 
since the firstof January have amounted 
in the aggregate to $60,471,425, a gain 
over the corresponding period last year of 
over $4, 

The total exports of specie from New 
York since the first of January last 
amount to $3,596,777, or nearly a million 
dollars less than last year. 

Government bonds are ia more demand 
at slightly firmer prices. The4’sare hard 
to be obtained in large round lots at 
present quotations. 

{nsurance stocks are now held with 
great firmness, surpassing that for many 
years past, in spite of tne many losses 
lately reported. Very few shares in that 
line are now sold. 

Money on call can now be had by mil- 
lions at 2 per cent. while the leading 
bankers are able to supply nearly ail 
temporary wants at 14. 

Sterling Exchange is weak, at present 
rates, with no prospect of any important 
advance and hence any large shipments 
of specie are not expected. 

The reports from Chicago and other 
Western markets show that wheat is held 
with more firmness, while corn is weaker 
with a downward look; oats are firmly 
held. Provisions of all kinds are lower 
and quiet at the West,and also in this 
market and in Liverpool—with no imme- 
diate prospect of any important change 
in quotation.s 

The dry-goods trade in this city, as a 
rule, is fairly good. Some of the leading 
jobbing houses now report a large trade. 
The retail trade continues good for the 
season. ‘ Bargains” are now attracting 
an active business as usual. 

Our out of town and far distant bank- 
ers and readers, not so familiar with large 
figures as peopie hereabout, will be aston- 
ished to learn that four of our leading 
banks now hold nearly one hundred mil- 
lions of dollars on deposit as follows: 


ementont’ and Traders’....... $25,409,600 


ts kink Gheantepencsigenst 25,092,200 
ee sc eeee. 24,284,600 
Firet National... ....20:.<s00- 23,000, 

NI ica sepa enamapacsaes $97,786,800 


Other banks equally sound, with less 
capitai, also hold larger deposits than 
usual. 








UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 
Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


BANKERS, 
2% NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NEW YORK. 


MEMBERS OF NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA AND 
ALTIMORE STOCK EXCHAN 


a: orders forall became ~- 


BUY AND SELL BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


On Great Britain ane a trolend, =) Continent, Austra 


Issue Commercial aud T Travelers’ Credits 


AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 
oe Telegraphic Transfers of Money. 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY, EUROPE AND 
ISH AND DANISH WEST INDIES. — 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & 00,, London and Liverpool. 
fneland States Government Financia] Agents, 
ng’ 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK GITY 

Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT A7 


NKLIN 











wp JARVIS 





PaIn-up FbReAe Cosy, BA 40,000.00. 
Offers Ten- Year Debentures and vivectens Guar- 
6 Per Cent 
aS JARVIS, President, 


astern Office, 238 Wester. New Vork. 


8 
geoLANp R. CONKLIN 





12% § FIRST LIEN GUARANTEED MORTGAGE 

BANK AND INVESTMENT CO., Fargo, D. 

my i —eomen spames residing esr you 
ers orfor whom we have made 

sevens car oe Write them and you will invest with us. 





MISSOURI TRUST CO. 
CASH CAPITAL, $200,000. 


K 8. 
Per Cent. Certified Hounds and Debentures. 
Per Cent. and7 Pe Sent, First Mortgage 


<an 
and on special contract? will ‘make investments for 
clients in rrirst Mort PERCE Ds at 


ENT. 
Ali loans made = oS owere lands of the West. 
Twelve years’ experience and $3,000,000 inves’ 
without loss to any y. ‘or particulars, address, 
the company at SEDALIA, Mo 
0. DALL. Prest.' G. L. FAULHABER. Treas. 





Farmers west want money 
to make improvements that 
pay. They can’t afford to 
wait. 

You can lend them a little— 
they mortgage their farms for 
$200 sometimes—and have no 
fear for your safety. Write 
for particulars. 


Tue Kansas City Investment CoMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 


6 PER CENT. AND 7 PER CENT. 


Western County, Municipal, and New 
England Water Bonds. 


Conservative Investment Securities. 
HAYES & COMPANY, 
Washington Buliding. New York. 


FARM LOANS. 


SECURED BY FIRST MORTGAGES, 


6%, 7% and 8% 


INTEREST TO INVE=TO 
‘Safe as Government Bonds. Interest Sake Semi, 
Annually, at office or bauk of mortgages. 16 years’ 
experience, and never lost a dollar for any customer. 
Best of references given. Write for * Our Loan k 


free” 
LEBOLD, FISHER & CO., 
Bankers and Loan Agents, Abilene, Kan. 


Established 1881. Iacorporated 1884, 
sameig 2 INVESTMENT CoO., 


Paid-up Capitals $100,000. 0 
aid-up S ta ° 
surplus. $12,000, 
Guargnterd 7 Per Cope. Mortgages. 
Te ear 6 1-2 Per Cent. Pe bentares. 

We reer as permission to. many Eastern Savings 
Banks, Insurance pesnpentes and Capitalists, that 
have invested with th 
seven years. 

We can satisfy the most conservative of the safety 
and desirability of our securities and court the str ict- 
est examination of our FIELD, our METHODS and 
our RECORD. Send for circular, forms and refer- 
ences. 


9 YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason 3 baying the 
Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Louns of th 


AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 


Assets, $2,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con 
cistens, with choicest eae c= | 4 information. 

















IMMONS, Tes’t RMSBY, Pres t 
150 NASSAU ST.. ‘NEW YORK CITY 
RAR E 


INVESTMENT. 


Subscribe now for stock of Hartford Western Land 
Co. Experienced management. One-third already 
taken. Dividends will average nearly twenty per 
cent. Write for particulars. 


HARTFORD INVESTMENT CO., 


280 Main St., Hartford, Conn. 


THEO. S. CASE, 


(for 2 years 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENT, 


DEALER IN SECURITIES, 
New England Building, Kansas City,Mo. 
Money loaned at 6 to 5 per cent. interest, semi-an- 
paally without cost or risk to owne:. Investments 
made in real estate and notes. Send for pamphiet, 
“* Information to investors. 


MoIntosh & Mygatt, 
BANKERS. | 
DENVE LOKADO, 


Doa ,—_ Bankin Sesteeee. 
Interest paid on Time Deposits. 

In our Investment Departments we have First 
Mortgage Loans that are absolutely safe and pay 
EIG PER CENT, Interest Semi-Annu- 
ally, Al) real estate taken as security is personaliy 
examined by us before making loan. Investment se- 
curities for non-residents a speciaity. Particular at- 
tention given to the investment of Trust Funds. We 
coliect interest and principal, and remit to our custo- 
mers in New Y wees Eel without charge. Cor- 
res joeence at 

TtOCHASE NATIONAL BANK, New York. 
or FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Denver. Gol, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicage. 
Established. ............ssseecceseers cashnne 1857. 


REAL ESTATE Gy°Soiuissiox. 
PROPERTY RENTED 71974 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 
T AXES 9 assessments looked after and 























LOANS sxyritiviseasastcat storm of veer 








THE CHEQUE 


London Offices: 


ATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, & 
EORGE YARD, LOMBARD STREET, 


bs) ciat FOF 


Bonds and Securities. 
THE CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES ARE, 


every Cheque has its value printed and perforatea on 
England, Ireland and Scotland: in every town of im 
use oe ‘Travelers available in Egypt, Palestine and t 


aud Lever here throughout the World 
e Cheque Bank Cheques are accepted as Cont | Vf 


wards orate vlaces in 


E. J. MATHEWS & CO., Agents. 


BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED IN LONDON, 1873. 


New York Office: 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, CORNER 
OF WALL STREET and BROADWAY. 


Trustees:) RIGHT HONORABLE JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 
sie: RIGHT HONORABLE EARL BEAUCHAMP 


_{ BANK OF ENGLAND, 
London Bankers : { WILL!AMS, DEACON & CO LOMBARD ST., LONDON, 


(to whom the Cheque Bank refers by permission). 


land Stock and city. & fF on Metropolitan Conso iduted Stoc 
rhe Bank does not discount Notes or Bilis, but loans its Deposits ‘on the Security of Goverament Stocks 


THEREFORE, ABSOLUTELY EQUAL TO 


CASH, AS BANK OF ENGLAND NOTES ARE, 
The Bank issues Cheques from One Pound upwards, singly (or in amounts as required, 


Jw up in Books) 
it, for the use of Travelers, available in every town in 
4 ope in Surope. Tne dank issues Cheques for the 
e Ho 


he Bank issues Cheaues, available in the City of mexico and ra West India Islands and South America. 
The Bank issues Cheques avubente throughout Asia, Africa, New Zealand, Australia Chinaand Japan 


the British Government, by Steamship and Railway 


pa. apie the pr’ inet ] Hoteis, ana by near! Tine principal shops in London 
npanies a oks Fo" THE P AKis EXHIBIT rion can cash the Cheque Bank Cheques at up- 
ann 
Parties sending money to 3 triends or relations to any part of Europe should purchase Cheque Bank 
a which can be cashed on presentation everywhere. 
Travelers and others holding Cheque Bank Cheques can have their mail matter sedneenet to them, care of 
the te ue Bank, London. who wi I take charge of the same ana forward t any »ddre. 
or ben d-Book containing List of upwards of 2,000 of the principal Banks <hreacheus the World who 
Cash t the Woot Bank Cheque, and fér all informatjon, apply tuthe agency, 
CHEQUE BANK, Limited, United Banu Building, 
2 Wall Street and 90 Broadway, New York, 
REFERENCES BY PE? MISSION: 
JNO. W. MACKAY, Esq., Pres’t Commercial Cable Co.—Mackay-Bennett Cables, New York. 
F.O. FRENCH, Esq., Pres’t Manhattan Trust Co.. New York, and others. 





NEBRASKA LOAN AND TRUST 060., 
HASTINGS, NEBRASKA, 
Capital $500,000. Surplus, $125,000 


First Mortgage Real] Estate Loans made and guaran- 
teed. Long it ape 5 Debentures issued by the Com 


ay, secured Soy Mortgages held by trustees. In- 
verest payable a tke Chemicai National Bank, — 
York. No better securities offered investors. 


) a Ay oad Western references furnished if desired. 
yg vay ence reauestied. Write fo particulars. 

L. CLARK®, President. q EBSTER, Treas. 
D: M. MCEUHINNEY, V Pres. ©. P. hf tg Cashier. 


E.S. NORTON, 
Real Estate and Financial Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


References in St. Paul and the East. 
Investments made, money loaned. 


10% SYNDICATE INVESTMENTS 10% 


With assured loerge profits. 


8% REAL ESTATE BONDS 8% 


With guaranteed interest and profits. 


8% FIRST MORTGAGES 8% 


City Property, Principsl and Interest guaranteed; 
secured as are no other mortgages in the market. 


Send for Company Record and Circulars. 


THE WINNER INVESTMENT CO,, 
WILLIAM H, PARMENTER, 
General Agent; 50 State St., Boston, Mass, 


THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Capital Paid in, gecee 00. 
per cont DEB Ee nd 
‘ NTE MORTGAGE N OTES, 
UN(ON T ‘per rE of New ork. and SE- 


CURI a4 COMPANY, of Hartford, Trustees for De- 
benture: 


Chartered 1872 and HAS ALWAYS BEEN under the su- 
perviston of CONNECTICUT BANE COMMISSIONERS. 

The amount oj bonds which this Company can issue 
“an © a ee bg o ‘ “s 

‘urance Jompan es, ban other Corpora ions, a 

Trustees have invested largely in these securities. 

Robert N. Jackson, President, Middletown, Conn. 
Graves & Vinton Co. Western Managers,St. Paul,Minn. 

BRANCH UFFICES: 54 Equitab'e Dollding, Bost 
512 Walnut St., Philadelphia, FRANK k. JOHNSON, 
New York Agent. With Wilder & Farr, at 33 Broad St. 


To Investors in 6% Bonds. 


Send your address for valuable information. 
H. W.HALL, 
91 Equitable Building, Boston, Mass, 


DENVER-COLORADO 


Net on improved inside property from one 
% to tive years. Information and references 
freely given by 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


UNION INVESTMENT CO., 


CAPITAL PAID UP $1,000,000. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


(INCORPORATED.) 

Offers 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds—its own obli- 
gation—SECURED BY FIRST LIENS ON FARMS [N KAN- 
SAS, representing a value of two and one-hali times 
the amount of Debentures, and held in trust by the 



































wal of prop- 


Gc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn, 
P,S.—Acre and business property a specialty. 


D. G. PEABODY & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers. 
City and Gounce 7, Pers Bought, 
State, City, County “and se 1d Sti cel Bond 
Meney In ron s rr 10 per cent, Leans 
egotiated Promptly. 


925 Seventeenth St.. DENVER,COLO. 








GUARARTY. INVESTMENT co. 


The attention = inv Anns is culled to the following 
points: 1. Unusual fullness of information about the 
pag dl 2 Many hunored Mortgages and nota sin- 
ie foreclosure. 3. A Committee of Investors visits 

ansas each year and repor's on the business of the 
Company. Ad. rss .or monthly Bulletin ana Loves- 
tors Committee Report for 18, 

HENRY A. RiLEY, Gen. Eastern Manager, 
191 Broadway, Rew York 


DENVER ivssrwunes, 


Land in Denver is cheaper than in any city of its 
size and importance in America. We have purchased 
here for Eastern clients? years, and always to profit. 

Many have made 100 per cent. in | to 3 years. wag 





safe conservative barga ns recommended. 
for Map, Circulars and References. 


H. B. CHAMBERLIN & BROS., 
Box 1934 DENVER. COL, 


SAFE AND PROFITABLE 








CAPITAL, $1,000,000, 
7 GUARANTEED LOANS. 
6 6 Op GOLD DEBENTURES. 
SAVINGS CERTIFICATES. 


mA and nee. Ro | peyenio in New York, Thirty- 


yous experience nvestor ever lost a, dollar, or 
waited a day for his d 


Savings Certificates ‘or sums of $5 and upwards con 
— atan 


Our See evasion os are largely heid by Trustees, Guardt- 
ans, Colleges, Savings Banke and Investors throughout 
all ihe Eastern States. 


For references, t2stimonials and full information ap- 
ply to the 


Western Farm Mortgage Trust Co.,. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 


"1 State St.. ALBANY, N.Y. 40 Wali Si Crrr. 
M2 8. 4th St... PHILADELPHIA io Gonaneeh - » Street Boston 


12% LEGAL RATE- Dak. If you wish that rate 
Guaranteed, send itor gentieman’s - ames 
residing near you who have made investments with 
BANK MINOT, DAKOTA, they will inform you that 

they are a solid investment. 


G and 7% 
LOANS 


On bwproved City Property 
in the cities of 
ST, PAUL AND DULUTH, MINN. 
COCHRAN & WALSH 
18 Wall Street. N. Y. 


NORFOLK AND VIRGINIA BEACH 


RK. R. FIRST MORTGAGE, 
30-YEAR BONDS INTEREST, 


payable in New York ers and AJuly, Three cou- 

We offer a limited 
number of these bonds at S. For more detailed in- 
formation apply to 


E. H. WALES & CO., 


74 Broadway, New York, 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


OPEKA, KANSAS, 


Paid-up. Capital, $600,000. 
7% FIRST MORTGAGES 6% 


The Old nner 
p—t spose is carefull meet by an expe- 
ice of tho Company 














dane iner sent from 


= ly reviews 

oan ved. rs’ 

17 W Je approved: Seven without loss) "ier Coli 

ue Ba ineuramen Co, } rrutiowene wlieaen, 

aals. New York office, 9 Broadway. Boston office, 46 

ae? a Street. °Philadelphia omiee, Keystone Bank 
uilding 


T. B, SWEET, Pres. Geo, M. NOBLE, Vico-Pres. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS. 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


214 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank, 


7% MORTGAGES. 


We own and offer ngh quote mortgages, perfectly 
secured and absolute; Saat 
Send for list giving 


STEDMAN & K KELLO@e 
Congress Street, Boston Mass. 
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THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 


THE general features of the past week 
have been but a reproduction of previous 
experiences. The movement in staple and 
patterned cotton goods from first hands 
has been moderately large, with a fair 
amount of animation in jobbing circles. 
The ‘‘ cutting” policy adopted by certain 
Chicago jobbers and referred to last week 
has naturally continued to operate more 
or less on this market, and in some quar- 
ters there has been even more liberality 
shown toward buyers than the terms of- 
fered by those who first instituted the 
‘‘cut.” On the other hand, this policy 
has been met by an emphatic protest 
from some of the leading commission 
houses in this city, and it is hoped this 
will result in the removal of the disturb- 
ing element. 

PRINT CLOTHS. 


Print cloths have ruled exccedingly 
firm all the week at the advanced price 
of 41-16c. for 64x64’s on the spot and 
8 15-16c. for May and June deliveries, 
with 56x60’s at 8 9-16c.@3c. The busi- 
ness done has been chiefly in ‘‘ futures,” 
trading in ‘‘ spots” being restricted by the 
light supplies. 

Total stock on hand for week ending 
(estimated) : 





Pieces. 
1881—February i2th...................++- 778,000 
1882—February lLlth...................... 1,115,000 
1888—February 10th.......... ee 
1884—February 9%th...................... 605,000 
1885—February 7th...................... 1,645,000 
1886—February 6th... 414,40 
1887—February Sth  ............ .....- 122,000 
1888—February 4th...... .........e0000. 17,000 
1880—February 2d.......  .......s+00.... none 

COTTON GOODS, 


Cotton goods move steadily at first 
hands with quite an average trade re- 
ported by jobbers, and a feature of the 
week’s business has been an improved ex- 
port trade in brown cottons. Apart from 
retaliatory ‘‘cut” rates prices are unal- 
tered, with the exception of an occasional 
advance in flat-fold cambrics caused by 
the rise in print cloths. Brown sheetings, 
drills, bleached shirtings and wide sheet- 
ings are all well held and firm in price, 
with a steady average trade doing, but 
colored cottons have been in irregular re- 
quest, buying being as a rule restricted to 
a hand-to-mouth character. 


PRINTS, 


Prints have been in light and irregular 
demand for fancies; jobbers not having 
yet worked off late purchases and being 
just now fairly well supplied; but agents’ 
prices are firm on account of small stocks 
and the advancing tendency of print 
cloths. Shirtings and indigo blues have 
moved in fair quantities and the jobbing 
trade in calicoes has reached a full aver- 
age quantity. In prices agents have 
made the following advances: Elberon 
solids, 24 per cent.; Lodi shirtings, 24 per 
cent.; Allen’s do., 6c.: shepherds’ plaids, 
te., and Gloucester fancy prints and 
staples 24 per cent. In printed cotton 
dress fabrics quite a brisk demand con- 
tinues at full prices while printed sateens 
move steadily, but chiefly on account of 
back orders. Jobbers report a good 
trade and duplicate orders are already 
coming in from interior markets. 
Ginghams and wash dress fabrics move 
irregularly at first hands, fine goods being 
fairly active, while standard makes and 
low grades are quiet. Staple ginghams 
are also less active in jobbing circles than 
of late, but in other descriptions of ‘‘wash 
goods” quite a satisfactory trade has been 
done so far as quantity is concerned, but 
** cut” rates are to be credited with bring- 
ing some portion of the business abeut. 

DRESS GOODS. 


Dress goods have been fairly active for 
soft wool and worsted goods the distribu- 
tion being even better than last week. 
All desirable makes have had a share in 
the trading. No alterations in prices are 
reported but the goods are steadily held 
for full rates. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

The cold “snap” this week imparted 
more activity to this department and quite 
a substantial improvement in the demand 





reported. This has extended overcoat- 
ings and suitings. Worsted suitings both 
fancy and piece dyedare in good demand, 
and the most popular makes are largely 
sold ahead, while undressed worsteds are 
rapidly growing in favor. Fancy cassi- 
meres have moyed with some irregularity, 
all wool cassimeres being in fair demand 
and considerable orders being placed for 
heavy descriptions of union and cotton 
warp cassimeres, In doeskins the Old Ken- 
tucky Woolen Mills Co, have advanced 
their price of all wool Thunderbolt doe- 
skins to 38c. on account of the rise in raw 
material. Blankets and flannels are with- 
out feature, the demand ruling light and 
irregular but not affecting prices which 
are firm, stocks being well controlled. 
FOREIGN GOODS MARKET. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1889, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


For the week. 1889, 1888 
Entered at tne port... $8,595,946 $3,639,528 
Thrown on market.... 3,770,719 3,688,854 

Since Jan. lst. 

Entered ai the port... 19,580,106 19,170,075 
Thrown on mar«keét.... 19,878,844 19,269,540 


There was a quiet appearance in the 
market for foreign goods during the early 
part of the week, but later on the arrival 
of numerous retail buyers imparted more 
animation to it. Prices have ruled firm 
all round, with a tendency toward higher 
rates on linens following advices of higher 
prices from abroad. The demand for 
dress silk fabrics continues a feature of 
the market, and the demand is just now 
almost greater than the supply, stocks 
being light in the extreme and arrivals 
small. Other dress goods have shown 
considerable activity and are so well 
controlled that full prices have been re- 
ported throughout. The general outlook 
of this department of the dry goods trade 
is considered very promising, and im- 
porters are looking forward to a year’s 
business which will compare very favor- 
ably with late experiences. 


a 





TO OUR READERS. 


THE INDEPENDENT is almost the only 
religious paper which does business with 
its subscribers on a cash basis; that is, 
when the subscription expires the paper is 
discontinued unless an order to renew 
has previously been received. We have 
found, after three or four years’ trial of this 
plan, that it works greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of our subscribers and ourselves, If 
any of our subscribers find it inconvenient 


to renew their subscriptions promptly at 
their expiration, we will take pleasure in 
continuing the paper to them upon re- 
ceiving a request to do so. 


CLUB RATES 


Each. 
Two subscriptions, or two years ...$2.50 
Three ” or three years... 2.33 
Four ti or four years.... 2.12 
Five hs or five years.... 2.00 
Ten a or ten years..... 18.00 
Fifteen - or fifteen years. .25.00 
Twenty or twenty years..30.00 


If an old subscriber renews his own 
subscription and sends us the names of 
four other subscribers for one year, each 
one will save a dollar, or if he renews his 
own subscription for two years he will 
save a dollar, or if he renews for five 
years he will save five dollars. Thou- 
sands of our readers take advantage of 
our clubbing terms, and renew for from 
two to five years. Others send us the 
names of one, twv, three or four of their 
friends, thus extending the circulation 
and influence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


NEW CLUB OFFER. 


To any old subscriber who will send us 
aclub of five new subscribers for one 
year each, with one remittance, we will 
send an extra copy of the paper to his 
or any address for one year. 


CLUBBING WITH OTHER PA- 
PERS. 


Weare prepared to receive subscriptions 
from our readers for any other newspapers 
or magazines, foreign or domestic. Our 
club list, which will be sent to any address 
upon request, gives the names of a large 
number of the most prominent papers 
and magazines, with the rates at which 
we can supply them, which are in all cases 
less than publisher’s rates. Rates for those 
not on the list can be obtained by writing 
to us. Schools, libraries, reading-rooms 
and individuals, by subscribing through 
us, can make a handsome saving. 





think would be interested in making the 
acquaintance of THE INDEPENDENT, we 
will take pleasure in mailing to them 
four consecutive numbers of the paper, 
free of cost, hoping that a careful and 
critical examination will result to our 
mutual advantage in their becoming 
regular subscribers. 








READING NOTICES. 





Wethinktha “Practical Jllustrations of Life In- 
surance,” by Mr.JohnJ Habriet,of 18 Liberty St., 
this city. is an excelleat book for life insurance 
agents and for the public 

ts — handsome and attractive ap 


arance, large 
type and many luminous charts whic 


wul be clear 
tothe most ordinary mind, will greatly liehten the 
labors of the agen: and forever disprove the 
vaunted cheapness of assessment insurance. The 
price of the book is $1.00. 


GOOD FERTILIZERS. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., 215 Pearl Street, New York, 
manufacturers and dealers in all kinds of fertilizers, 
invite the special attention of farmers and others 
who want tirst- class icles inthat line. We have 
known and dealt with them for years, have tested 
their fertilizers, and have no hesitation whatever ‘n 
recommending them to the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Ail parties interested should write to 
Baker & Brother, and ask for full information in re- 
gard totheir valuable fertilizers, which, with price 
lists and numerous priated testimonials from relia- 
ble and well-known parties, they will send promptly 
to any address given them. 


>—___—_ 

THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR for March offers 
the first intimations of the new spring styles. It con- 
tains the early spring street and house dresses. even- 
ing and ball toilets, fancy dresses and tea-cowns. 
The fashion plates in this mag»zine are obtained di- 
rectly from Paris, and are reliable guides to the best 
and most fashionabie modes for ladies and children. 
The continued stories in the FASHION BAZAR are al- 
ways of a high class. In the present number the 
* Reproach of Annesley.” by Maxwell! Gray, author 
of “The silence of Dean Maitland.” is continued. 
There is alsu in course of publication a very interest- 
ing novel from the German of Heimburg, entitled 


: P 
sent to any address on receipt of 25cents by the pub- 
lisher, George Muoro. 17 to 27 Vandewater Street. 
New York. By subscription, $3 per year. 


CHEQUE BANK CHEQUES. 

ONE of the financial institutions of London, the 
Cheque «ank. has recently appoin Messrs. KE. J. 
Mathews & Co. their agents in this «ity, with offices 
at the corner of Wall Str.et and Broadwav. ‘Ihe 
Cheque Bank cheques are of great convenience to 

rsons traveling abroad, as they are in effect like 

ank'bills.and can be p: from hand to hand after 
being signed, and will be cashed by almost any bank 
on the C.ntinent. ‘Ihey are issued in small! books 
with stubs and are drawn in amounts from ten shil- 
lings to twenty pounds. Readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT who pro’ visiting tLe great expos'tion in 
Paris next summer, will very largely consult their 
own comfort and convenience by purchasiug the 
Cheque Bank cheques before eaving this country. 
Reference to the advertisement in another column 
will give fuller particulars regarding the Cheque 
Bank system. 


Mont) 
Constadihe KAS Ce 


“ ANDERSON’S” 


CELEBRATED 


ZEPHYRS. 


PRINTED SATEENS. 


THE SPRING STYLES of these 
celebrated fabrics are unusually 
attractive both in design and 
coloring. 


Prsadvony L 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 


DUTTON 


GRINDER’ 


Perrect Mowina Machine KNIFE GRINDER. 
Can be carried into the field and at- 
tached to Mowing MachineWheel 
New Descriptive Catalogue Free. 
HIGGANUM MANUF’G. CORPORATION, 
successors to KR. H.ALLEN & CO. 
189 Water St., N. ¥- 
Main Office, HIGGANUM, 
CONNECTICUT 
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Over 14 Millions Sold in this 
Country alone, 
The Best Fitting and Best 
Wearing Corset Ever Made. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


ARMSTRONG BRACE 


Elastic Suspender With- 
out Rubber. 





Combining Comfort and 
Durability. 

No Rubber used in these 
Goods. Nickel-plated Brass 
f+ a ad Jurnish the Elas- 

cuy. 


+8k your Dealer for them. 
Sent by mail, post-paie. 
on receipt or price, at the 
eur: Ln! ».50 
y.pl 'norf’y we 
" Fe PD a y. 5 
$ <S (és EK “pl’nsilk web,1, 
F “fancy “ 4.0 
ARMSTRONG MANUFACT’C CO. 
242 Canal Street, New York City. 
267 franklin Street, Chicago. Ill, 
Factory, Bridgeport. Conn, 


Florida—Free Inform ation. 


A pleasure to answer questicns; send 6 cents postage 
For a Township map of tlorica, Free. 
For Florida Immigration Bulletir, Free. 
For book, “Common yense About tlorida,” Free. 
For sampie Weekly “south llorida Progress,” Free. 
For list of + lorida properties for sale, bree. 
“Florida Facts,” 144 p.. We., 240 P-» cloth, $1; 
invaluabie. (. M. Crosby. 99 ¥ranklin *1.. N.Y. 


OUR NEW 
Ss 
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APPLICA. E 
E Novelties, 














<o TION. E 
D Choice Grown, % D 


S Higganum Mfg. Corp. ¢ S 


P. O. Box 376, N. Y. City. 

















HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE, 
OORNTR 15TH STREET NEW YORE 


DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 











Tavlor’s Restaurant, 
Broadway, corner 11th Street. New York 


Weekly Market Review. 











WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN. 
TRY MERCHANTS. 


(For the week endina Saturday, Feb. Yth, 1889.) 
COFFEE. 








TEA. 
Oolong, Medium to Finest............... 18 @ 7h 
apan, To | ttratithe cteandibaidie i5 
Young Hyson, pf pe eg tars, 4 é 75 
Hyson. “4 ee ey EE: 14 50 
English Breakfast, “ |........-.-. ‘1h @ 15 
Cut Loaf, Cubes. 7 
Crmanea. 0. ..cccces g 
Powdered... ..... 
Granulated, Standard y 
Steam Refined A......... Sacanicsbeides e 
L— "Nannie : 
i Tins cutsdedincestwsssecete!. ane 
pt ddedsseccchahd ee beave lev’ 5% 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans. Fancv New Crop..........53 @55 
“ Prime toChoice...... one 4% @48 


AER RO OER Re COBH eee e ree ee 








— 
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February 14, 1889.] 
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FISH. 
Mac Fancy, No. 1, 8 bbl. (200 Ibs).... $34 00 
— Sea Coast a Ser Pnécdeces 26 Oo 
Codfish, boneiess, 60 ®. boxes, @ D........ 854 
a in Oe SB bee. enka saad = 
Halibut, Iceland, smoked, # B............. 
SS Medi scaled. @ box. ... 25 
PROVISIONS. 
PoRK 





Gilt Fresh crm’y, tubs............- 
rime Creamery, tubs...............-++: 28 
Choice a tubs 

inary to good, tubs....... 1 


HEBSE, 


Eng i caine chon. setenebenilll — 2 

Pineapple, medium size. per. case of 4. 25 

Schweitzer. American, # PD 19 
LARD. 


Wooden pails, 20 Ibs., @ BD ... . ........46- 934 
sib nea ses ebSF ot NCET Sb es ceneceseepene 4 


Hay, No. 8 “ “ 
Hay, Shipping “* 
Hay. Clover * 


itraw, “2 
Straw. Oat ep — 30 


Ty 





5588568 
CPU 
RERSE | SS 


RIN og ns acd Suwse -0 @ 2% 


FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 

Winter Wheat. Strictiy Fancy Roller Patent. 

highest 
Perfection 
aoa ene hi pee grad becaadasesie ser suse 
Minn. Spring at, Dest i sattaaiied abies 
New Process. “fancy Winter Wheat........ 
XXA St. Louis, Mo., Winter Wheat. . 
Pastry White Wheat............ ..... peal 
Good Value, XX Famiiy Winter Wheat..... 
Rye Flour, Fancy State Superfine............ 
Corn flour from Southern White Corn..... 
Superlative Graham Flour, bbls......... ... 
Superlative Graham Flour, cases, 12 6-2 





WHEAT 
SU eee -— 
No. 2 Red ” comecee = = 
Ungraded Winter Red.. .... -— 
Corn: 


1B 
a 


Li a 
1 i 
x 


Z 
° 
te 
K4 
Fe 
: 
| 
| I 
ty 
BES 


ents? 
ous 


Z 
° 
s 
| 
® 868- 68a ass $85 
e—-— 


COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
EGGS. 


URKSSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys. prime to fancy 
Capons, large. per ID.................00 | 
Chickens, Phila. Broilers a 
Fowlsstate and Western 
Fowls, 





VEGETABLES. 





Potatoes, Rose. per 180 lbs. ......... $125 @1 3 
yy Burbank, per 180 ibs. ..... 100 @ —— 
pe Eastern. per bbl.......... 187 @20 
ae Sweet, per bbl.............. 175 @3 25 
Onions. Yellow, per bbl... .... . TH @lLw 
ee OS OO eae -40 @1%” 
. White, per bbi -. 200 @2 59 
Cabbage pa See 200 @8 50 
Turnips, Russia. per bbl --30 @ —50 
Suanach. per Se ee 1 00 200 
Squash, Hubbard, per bbi........... 2 50 3 00 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Apples, ee | eee 150 @2 00 
* Baldwin, per bbl.... ....... 100 @1 37 
“Greening, per bbl.......... 10) @1 
“ $pitzenberg, per bbl....... 125 @2 00 
Cranberries, Vape Cod, per bbl.... 3 00 gi 00 
9: Jersey, per crate..... 100 2 00 
Grapes, Catawba, per lb... ... .... — 14@—3 
. Concord, per Ib............ — 4@-— % 
Florida Oranges. choice, per box. ’ 37 


fair to prime “ 3 
Hickory Nuts, per bush............ 7 


2ee 
SRR: 













PROGR) BOE Wiss. csi ecensicsan nectar @ 8% 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUIT. 
44@ 5 
--. 34@ 4% 
. 6 @6 
8 @ll 
7 





b> dou eee BD 
RI 5. po.costtiecsccsoupeninalied 17 @l9 
WOUND. n.d ec cceabsnsnnnain ll @— 





Gold Band Moss Rose To 
or Webster's Dictionary. 
> SHE, GBEAT 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 





VAUD} BURG 5 & co. Pm 
LETE 

Engravers’ , Machinists’ 

Kest cor. FULTON & D Sts. New York, 





Snsurance. 


ONE TYPICAL CASE. 


THE following letter, which reads beau- 
tifully and would be very conclusive if 
there were nothing else to be considered, 
is submitted for perusal: 


“MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


“Association of America. 


“New YORK, Aug. 20th, 1888. 

** My dear Sir:—I am in receipt of your 
favor of the 15th inst. calling attention to 
an article recently in THE INDEPENDENT, 
and it is but right that you should be put 
in the knowledge of a full statement re- 
garding the facts, which has caused the 
scurrilous article mentioned. 

‘*You may not be aware that THE INDE- 
PENDENT is a paper, as far as its insurance 
items are concerned, which isin the interest 
of Old Line Companies and such others as 
will pay their price for advertisements. (1) 
As our company is steadily advancing, and 
has for some time in the past been in the 
lead of co-opérative companies, we are now 
being singled out and must expect to re- 
ceive all the abuse that can possibly be 
heaped upon us. (2) A special cause, in as 
far as THE INDEPENDENT is concerned, has 
arisen in this, (3) a man by the name of 
Clark died very suddenly in the city of 
Troy, of this state. The brother of the de- 
ceased, knowing the spirit of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, retained as counsel the son-in- 
law of its editor. (4) The first we knew of 
this matter was, when Mr. Clark and Mr. 
Holt demanded the payment of the claim, 
and this, too, before proofs of loss had even 
been submitted to us. (5) Our course of 
procedure in all cases is as required by law, 
and, consequently, plain and distinct. The 
unusual effort, etc., made by this gentleman, 
together with the facts that was brought 
to our knowledge, compelled our Executive 
Committee to look very closely into all 
matters respecting it, as a very serious 
question arose as to the legality of the 
claim,and which unless set aright, interfered 
with vur paying it. Inthe meantime, THE 
INDEPENDENT began its abuse, intimating 
that this would be continued, etc., etc. (6). 

“Now, my dear sir, permit me to say that 
the officers of this Association will not per- 
mit themselves to be intimidated or swerved 
from the duty required of them by the 
law. We place our names and reputation 
in this community as against the names 
and reputation of the editor, and they who 
control that paper. [ ask you to have it 
investigated by any unbiased authority, 
and [ do not think that you will find that 
this organization will suffer by itin any 
sense. I have the honor to remain, 

‘Yours very truly, 
**Epw. HENRY KENT, President.” 

(1) As we have more than once pointed 
out, if this allegation were true it might 
deprive the opinions of this journal of 
some of their value, but could have no 
bearing upon the inferences from such 
facts as it cites. 

(2) The reason why ‘‘ we are now being 
singled out” is not the ‘* steadily advanc- 
ing” and the *‘ being in the lead,” etc., 
but that this concern has brazenly stolen 
the name of one of the oldest and best 
insurance companies. In evidence, ob- 
serve the thrusting forward of the stolen 
name in large type in even the heading 
of the above letter. 

(3) THE INDEPENDENT, as cap be shown 
by its files, commenced (whatever the 
motive) to pay particular attention to 
this society before the death of Mr. 
Clark. 

(4) This one statement is true. What 
of it? 

(5) As to this, the narrative below gives 
the facts. 

(6) “In the meantime,” See Note 3. 

Now we propose to give a chronological 
sketch of this Clark matter just as it 
stands on the record. It is a typical 
case, showing just how widows are dealt 
with by assessment societies of this sort. 

Mr. Chas, G. Clark, of Troy, died Dec. 
14th, 1887, leaving to his wife a $5,000 
certificate in this Mutual Benefit so- 
ciety; he was a prominent physician in 
Troy, and we know nothing against him 
unless it be the fact that for several years 
before his death he had been acting as 
medical examiner for the society—a fact 
which that society, at least, is estopped 
from treating as to his prejudice. 

Soon after bis death, Mr. Isaac G. John- 
son, of Spuyten Duyvil, called in person 


at the Home Office, reported the death, 
and asked for blanks for making proof of 
lose, etc. The wicked Old Line compa- 
nies always supply such proofs at once, 
without seeking to interpose any hin- 
drances; but Mr. Johnson was informed 
that his verbal announcement could not 
be accepted as official; by the rule, a 
written notice must be received from the 
beneficiary, and then the blanks would be 
sent to her. (Delay No. 1.) 

So Mr. Johnson informed Mrs. Clark of 
this (no *‘ official” course being required 
for this step), who applied by mail forthe 
necessary blanks. These having been de- 
livered to her through the First National 
Bank of Troy, she filled them up andsent 
them by registered mail December 3ist, 
and the society receipted for them three 
days later. 

Delay No. 2 now began (January 34), 
and on February 21st Mrs. Clark, having 
not heard so much as a squeak from the 
society, wrote to inquire, and received a 
reply dated February 23d that no proofs of 
loss had been filed with it, that such were 
indispensable, and that blanks for that 
purpose were inclosed. 

This letter Mrs, Clark sent to Mr. John- 
son, who consulted Mr. Holt, and on 
February 28th the two called and saw the 
President and Secretary, whoalleged that 
the company did not even know of Mr. 
Clark’s death until the receipt of Mrs. 
Clark’s recent letter of inquiry. Theclerks 
beiag called in, one remembered receipt- 
ing for the registered letter, and another 
remembered Mr. Johnson’s call in Decem- 
ber. President Kent said it was a great 
mystery, and asked ‘* time” to investigate 
it. After some days more he reported that 
no record whatever could be found of the 
whole matter, suggested that the regis- 
tered letter probably related to some 
other subject, and officially announced 
that the rules positively required the 
filing of due and regular proofs of loss be- 
fore the question of payment could be 
taken up. Mr. Holt consented to submit 
duplicate proofs, on the stipulation, 
which was agreed to, that they should 
be accepted as having been filed January 
4th. Several intervie vs were consumed 
in getting thus far, and in one of these 
President Kent discovered a new diffi- 
culty—that Mr. Clark's certificate ap- 
peared to have lapsed by non-payment of 
an assessment. Mr. Holt replied that the 
assessment in question, made on Decem- 
ber 5th for $8, had thirty days’ time al- 
lowed for payment, and that the notice 
sent expressly stated it to be due on or be- 
fore January 5th, whereas Mr. Clark died 
suddenly December 14tii. Mr. Holt added 
that if the society proposed to resist pay- 
ment on such a pretext he desired to be 
so informed at once, that he might be 
spared the trouble of making duplicate 
proofs of loss. President Kent replied 
that the Executive Committee were very 
liberal and might, at the proper time, de- 
cline to take advantage of this defense, 
but that the proofs of loss must be filed 
before the subject could come before the 
Committee atall. Thereupon, after some 
various delays, the second proofs of loss 
were delivered March, 30th, Mr. Holt tak- 
ing care to procure proofs of receipt and 
identification which even assurance could 
not question. So, after about three 
months and a half of time, the society 
was brought to admit that it was officially 
aware that Mr. Clark was dead. 

Something had been gained—the man 
was dead, and the subject was ‘‘ before” 
the society. Not yet before the Executive 
Committee ; but the Secretary promised 
Mr, Holt, under the peculiar circum- 
stances, that they should be laid before 
the Committee on the next Wednesday, 
that immediate attention should be given, 
and that the result should beimmediately 
notified to him. 

April 6th, Mr. Holt wrote to inquire. 
Same day,President Kent wrotetoinform 
him that the case did go to the Committee 
on the Wednesday, as promised. 

April 23d, Mr. Holt wrote to inquire. 
April 26th, President Kent wrote to in- 
form him that the case was still before 
the Executive Committee. 

May 2d, Mr. Holt wrote and reviewed the 
case, insisting on some definite statement 





of what the society proposed to do about 


it. May 5th, the society’s counsel, on be- 
half of President Kent, wrote that some 
differences of opinion had arisen from 
the fact that there was a technical de- 
fault ; however, that it had been decided 
to pay the claim out of the proceeds of 
the next assessment. Shortly afterward, 
mecting Mr. Holt, the counsel told him 
that an assessment had been ordered, and 
that he would receive the money directly 
after June 15th. 

About June 27th Mr. Holt and Mr. 
Johnson called on Counsel Crawford, who 
referred them to the society’s office. Call- 
ing there, they were taken into a private 
room by aclerk, who entertained them 
by reading from a large book a brief on 
the subject, which he said had been re- 
ferred to him for investigation. He en- 
tered into the law on the case, and said it 
had gone to a special committee, in which 
was Gen. Clinton B. Fisk, Vice-President 
of the Society. 

Mr. Holt, in disgust, prepared papers 
for an action, but before serving them 
wrote to General Fisk, asking him to ap- 
point a time when he could call and talk 
with him; to this General Fisk replied, 
the next day, by making the call himself, 
saying he had only recently heard of such 
a claim, and would like to know the facts 
These being related to him, he said he 
would give it attention, and that if the 
facts were as stated thé claim should be 
settled. On July 3d, he told Mr. Holt 
that it had been decided to pay the claim 
in full; and a letter arrived a few days 
later offering to pay the $5,000 less four 
unpaid assessments, three of which had 
been made after Mr. Clark’s death, Ac- 
cording to this reasonirg, if the case had 
dragged on for years in litigation, the 
claim would have been in process of re- 
duction meanwhile by post-mortem assess- 
ments; however. it was not deemed best 
to quarrel with the proposition that a 
certificate must pay not only ali assess- 
ments made during the holder's tife 
but all which mas be made while the so- 
ciety is putting off settlement with his 
widow, and so the $5,000 was accepted, 
less $32, and Mrs. Clark parted company 
with this ‘‘ Mutual” Benefit society, glad 
to get something, by a personal interces- 
sion, after half a year’s waiting. 

Mr. Johnson’s impertinence in mixing 
in the case is palliated—or aggravated, 
as you please—by the fact that Mrs, Clark 
is his sister; for Mr. Holt’s personal re- 
lationship we dare make no excuse, Per- 
sous who like such prompiness and man- 
ner of treating claims are unhbesitatingly 
advised to join this society. Members of 
it who are about to die can (perhaps) fend 
off a claim of lapse by first paying in a 
few assessments in advance; then, in 
order to avoid the uncertainties of regis- 
tered mails and proofs of loss and make 
sure that the society will officially become 
aware of their death, they might call in 
and die in the President’s private office. 


THE LAFARGE TONTINE. . 


THE following translation from L’As- 
sureur Parisien regarding the closing of 
the La Farge Tontine, will, we are sure, 
be of interest to our readers. 

The fcllowing is the translation: 


“On the third of January, M. Pierre Le- 
grand, Minister of Commerce, announced 
to his colleagues that the Lafarge Tontine, 
organized in 1791, had come to the point of 
dissolution in consequence of the death of 
the ‘ast stockholder. 

“By virtue of the constitutional regula- 
tions of this Trust, the Government profiis 
by the sum of 1,218,190 francs in stock and 
more than a million francs in specie. 

“The founder, Mr. Lafarge. undertook 
a double end: he wished to diminish the 
debt of the Government through repurchas- 
ing with the stockholders’ funds a certain 
number of perpetual stocks, and in then 
transforming them into shares at five per 
cent., the value of which ceased on decease 
of their owner. For this reason he called 
his company the ‘Tontine Viagere, et 
ad’ Amortissement.’ 

“Tt is no trifling institution which has 
thus disappeared after ninet y-eight years of* 
life. After the Law Bank it was the most 
important financial concern of the eigh- 
teenth century. It should not be forgotten 
that Mirabeau was one of its sponsors. It 
was, indeed, the celebrated statesman who, 
in a speech on March 34d, 1791, at the tribune 
of the Constituent Assembly, declared that 
the Lafarge Tontine ought to be author- 
ized. In the same speech he used a —— 
often quoted: *I should willingly call econ- 
omy the second Providence of humanity.’ 

“In favor of the memory of this great 
man, let us pardon the Lafarge the delu- 
sions which it brought about. Sundry 
modern societies, established on founda- 
tions equally.tragile and unscientific (such 
as the ‘Frévoyant de_ L’Avenir,’ ‘La 

. ‘La Fourmt,’ etc.),will 








France Prévoyant 
leave, probably, more obnoxious sou 
It is true, however, 


venirs, 
, that these have for 
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their patrons, instead of , Mirabeau, the 
hoasiful deputies, X. or Y.” 


WHOM SHALL WE TRUST.? 


‘THERE are several banks in this city 
each of whose paying tellers could, at the 
close of business on any afternoon, put 
several millions of cash or its ready 
equivalent in his pocket; this done, he 
could take an evening train, with entire 
deliberation and safety from disturbance, 
and could be in Montreal, with the plun- 
der, ut breakfast-time next day, leaving 
the robbery to be discovered by his ab- 
sence when the hour of opening for busi- 
ness arrived. This is literally the 
fact; any paying teller in New York 
could thus go off witha pocketful, and 
those of the largest banks could take mil- 
lions. 

They could do this, if they chose; and 
they would do it. if the force of tempta- 
tion to do it should outweigh restraining 
considerations. We prefertobelieve that 
most of them, and would gladly believe 
that every one of them, never even think 
about touching what is not their own; at 
least, some consideration restrains ordi- 
narily. 

As the chorus in ‘‘ Pinafore” say, now 
is not this ‘** most alarming”? A paying 
teller ought not to have access to so much 
cash; but the men who manage banks 
have not been able to devise any other 
way than to turn over *‘ the cash” to one 





man. Put some other man in charge, 
then. That would only transfer the 
trust. Have no trust at all,then. That 


would stop everything; literally enforced, 
it would turn us all into motiouless figures 
where it caught us. 

What shall we do, then? Well—when- 
ever, once in a great while, a trust is be- 
trayed, we can soundly abuse and de- 
pounce everybody concerned for not hav- 
ing foreseen and prevented what is be- 
yond human foresight an | prevention. 








INSURANCE | STATEMENTS. 


THE HARTFORD A AM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE CO. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN 


ELSEWHERE in this paper will be found 
the xonual statement of this worthy insti- 
tution, which shows that on the first. of 
January i's total assets were $1,275,114.02, 
with a surplus as regards policy- noluers of 
$586,804.46, The Hartford Steam Boiler In- 
spection and losurance Compauy has been 
of inestimable service to the people of the 
couutry irrespective of those who have inti- 
wate bu-iness relations with it. In the 
City of New York, for instance, there are 
thouszands of steam ooilers located in the 
most populous districts of the city. placed 
under the sidewalks and in concealed 

»laces; over a large percentaue of these 

otlers the company keeps strict watch that 
they are net of greater than ordinary dan- 
ger to the community, Explosions of s'eam 
boilers have been very greatly lessened in 
number since this company came into exist- 
ence, owing to its strict sup-rvision and in- 
spection. ‘Ihe figures of the statement in- 
dicate that th - company is wisely managed. 
The officers are: J M. Allen, President; 
Wm. B, Franklin. Vice-President; F. B., 
Allen, 2d Vice-President; J. B. Pierce, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

THE BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


THE readers of the Insurance Department 
of THE INDEPENDENT very we'l kuow that 
a life insurance company with immense 
assets is not necessarily any better to 
insure with than what we call one of the 
smali companies. An instance in point is 
the Brooklyn Life Insurance Company 
whose anbual statement we publish in this 
issue of our paper, a desirabie company in 
which to insure. The aim ot the managers 
of the Brooklrsn Life is to furnish legiti- 
mate life insurance at the least cost to the 
insured. Its expenses are kept at the 
minimum. It treats its policy holders with 
the greatest consideration compatible with 
the interests of other policy bolders, and in 
the payment of dividends and cash sur- 
render values it can well challenge eom- 
parison with apy other company. It is 
gratifying to know that during the year 
1888. it shows an incre+se in assets, surplus 
avd the amount of insurance in force. he 
Company makes a point of paying its 
losses without discount and without delay. 
Its assets are investedin the best invest- 
ments to be had in the market. Credit for 
its good management is due to its officers, 


Mr. Wm. M. Cole, President; Mr. Wm. H. 
Wallace, Vice President, and Mr. Wm. 
Dutcher, Soesseany. 

1851. THE 1889 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 


88 Years of Successful ence, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every pelicy-holder a stockholder and eptitied to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Maas. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
con‘ains the most libera! features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


AOTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. Vv. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Brooklyn Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


JANUARY ist, 1889. 


OFFICERS: 


WILLIAM M, COLE, President. 
WM. H. WALLACE, WM. DUTCHER, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
DANIEL AYRES, M.D., LL.D., 
Medical Director. 

AGUSTUS FORD, WILLIAM H, FORD, 
Counsel. 





AS“ETS. 
By Bonds and Mortgages (secured by 


properties nearly double in value)....... $58,886 09 
* U. 8. City and other bonds............. 472,227 5 
> BAe oi ocecbsncstdanctbcscbisvessts 3.000 00 
* DeeD TEAR, ccaceccecescocecoecesaeseccese $28,750 
“ Cash in Trust Co., Banks and Office.... 108,504 95 
* Loans on Company’s own Policies..... 147,822 23 
* Interest Accrued but not dne........... 13,470 25 


“ Deferred and Unpaid Premiums, less 
WOE Giese soccvesccscecsonscoscsecese 22,083 £4 


> BEER TREE oo ccccteve covccees ecco 9,818 17 
$1,645,558 08 
LIA rie wettoneenl 
To Reserve (by new standard of N - $1,440,518 
“ Policy Claims not yet due............... 7.850 00 
“ Endowmer t Claims not yet due........ 10.4.0 00 
“ Premiums paid in advence.............. 610 00 
“ Liability for Lapsed or Surrendered 
I. .cacrenbimeeiauenseaaenm guesses 7 404 10 
* Unpaid Dividends to Policy-holders... 2,506 78 
“ Surplus by new standard 4 percent... *176,119 26 
(*surplus by former standard $270,C00 00) 
$1,645,558 03 


Certificate of the Finance and Audit- 
ing Committees attached to 
the Annual Report. 


New York, February 24, 1889. 

We, the members of the #INANCs Committee of 
the BROOKLYN LIfe [INSURANCE (COMPANY, hereby 
certify that we have on this the 24 aay of *ebruary, 
tes¥, at the Annual Meeting of the Finance Commit- 
tee, examined the Deeds, Bonds aud Morggages. Se- 
curities ana Bank Certificates submitted by the 
President, and we find them correct and of full value 
as represented; and we turther certity that they are 
the tull property of the Compauy, free of any lien or 


io umbrance, 
(Signed) MICHAEL CHAUNCEY, 
ELI{X C aMPBELL, 
Ad Ar SLOTE 
» B. RICHARDSON. 

We, the members of the AUDITING Committee of 
the BROOKLYN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, have 
been present at the examinaiion this, the 2d day of 
eoruary, 1889, of the Assets uabovescheduled, and we 
concur in the certif cate of the Fiuauce C ommittee. 

(Sigued) eh MPBELL, 


Se AUGUSTUS FORD, 
* CHAS. T. BAX NEY. 

The statement of the BROOKLYN LIFrEe INSURANCE 
COMPA.sY tor the year (88 shows,among other favor- 
abie points, the following: 

ist. An INCREASE in the Assets, 

2d. An INCREASE in Sarplas, 

3d, An INCREASE in the Amount of In- 
surance in Force, 





The assets of this Company are unsurpassed for 
their well-secured value: they comprise tne cleanest 
and strongest sort of ~ecurities; and on December 
Sist, 1888, but one item amounting to $203 of interest 
due remained uncollected. 


Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, 
NEW STANDARD, 


Brooktyn Life of N. Y........ ...+ «s+. 1,119 
Massachusetts Mutual of Mass...... 1,086 
Mutual Benefit of N.d................. 1,083 
Mesduasd TEfe OF Be FT... i ccccivcccccssecias 1,067 


f these (comprising four of the best companies in 
the ogee | and one of them the largest corporation 
in the world), the Brooklyn t,ife's ratio is the largest. 
It should be noted, too, that none of these companies 
includes tontine reserves in surplus. 


THE BROOELYE., Batt hs NA PAID TO POL- 


In Death Losses............... $2,341,741 12 
In Matured Endowments.... 1,256,344 18 
Sk CN oi retis ceccneacada 776,388 05 
In Surrender and Purchase 


Pons cienrsee seen Sob. dues 1,828,353 O2 


phe nln $6,202,826 37 





METHOD OF PAYING LOSSES 


OF THE 


BROOKLYN LIFE. 


A RECENT CASE, 


BROOKLYN, N. as Feb. 8th, 1889. 

The monde. of death on my husoan 3 life were preeat- 
ed to the OUKLYN LIFE INSURANCE 
PANY et . ajsternoon; in response word “eo omer 
to me immediately that I could have check for the ful; 
amount of the policy and its additions, on presentation 
of the polvey pba a 7 ve thus received the sum of 
$5,502 on a policy of $5,000 within % hours after its pres- 
entation— without any discount, Suca promptitude and 
such resu'ts I understand to be the uniform pramee of 
the BEOOKLYN LIFE, and I ingly 
this company tothe patronage of those w s want life in- 
surance protection or (posters Sor me es 

EMM TEINS. 


idow of Fred. Steins. 


Itis the custom of this Company to pay death- 
claims at once on presentation of death-claims, with- 
any discount. 








GQ s0unrty, FROM LOSS BY BURG! ARY, 
BBERY, FIRE OR ACCIDENT. 


THE FIDELITY 
Insurance, Trust, and Safe Deposit 
‘Company, of Philadelphia, 


IN ITS 
NEW MARBLE F:RE-PROOF BUILDING, 
Nos. 325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of eve’ 
tion, includ NDS and STOCKS, PLATE, J 
EL Y, DEEDN, etc., taken for SAFE “KEEPING, ON 

PECtaL GU UARANTY. AT THE LOWEST RATES 
va UF DOOR ALL ARDED BY THE YALE AND 


rent SAFES INSIDE rT 
$15 to $75, according to ry for corpora, 
tions bankers; also 


le 
vaulte for $10. Rooms : and desks adjoining ; vauiie ee. 
vided for safe Re 
DEPOS. ITS Or » HONEY R RECEIVED ON 


iN’ 
INCOME COLLECTED AND REMITTED FOR A 
a ATE CHARGE. 
toe o Comm mpanhy as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
‘OK UUA RDIAN, and RECEIVES and EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of war description,from the Courts, 
Conperstions. and Individuals. 
hips if r UNDS. and VEST EN TY ane kept 
separate an apart o e Company. 
As additional security, the Company has a Special 
Trust capital of $1,000,00, primarily responsitie for 
= trust ebligations, 
WiLLs meee ft iY FOR sup SAFELY KEPT 
HOUT CHAKGE., 
STEPHEN A. Gaara, ooh dent. 
JOAN B. GEsT, Ih. eememnenr 4 and ‘in charge of 
the trast 1 Departm 
ROBERT ATTERSO Treas. and 
CHAgLES AT THERTON,Assistant ‘Treasurer. 
. L. WRIGHT, vr., Assistant Secretary. 








DIRECTORS: 
Stephen 4. ove. John B. Gest, 
Edward W. Clark, ward T. steel, 
Goerge F. Tyler, Thomas Drake, 

enry C. G ww Me Kean, 

William H. slerrick OC. A. Griscom, 

Jonn ©. Bullitt. 

1889. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1888. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increasein Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 


Cc. P. FRALEIGH Secretary. 
UEELWRIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 


EXAMINE THE MANI¥OLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


“LOW RATE TERM PLan”’ 


of this Company. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan tnan on any plao ever before offered, and 
the policy itseif is the most liberal and equitable con- 
tract cogent with recognized busine:s fab po we 

ru ARKsD SUCCEss ny! achieved by this 
plan, shows that it fillsa want tongfelt by the insur- 


in ic. 
Goou VAGENTS., desiring to represent the Com- 


Paveude are invi to addres: S.GAPeNEY, Super- 
ntendent of Agencies. at +h Ofties. 


Continental 
FIRE INSURANCE Cu. 


OFFICES, es NEw YorE. 190 BROADWA 
Continental < Brooklyn,cor. Court and monte ‘ue Sts. 
Buildings. 2 and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for re-insurance....82,501,884 39 
Reserveampleforallclaims. 299.768 64 
Capital paidinin Cash........ 1,600,000 00 
BE I iscvesentsshacsne scart . 1,226.691 66 


—_—— 





Total Assets,Jan,19t,1889..$5,028,344 69 


This company conducts its business under the Re- 
strictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 


DIRECTORS: 


WM. L. ANDREW F.C. MOORE. 

SAMUEL D. BABCOCK, RICHARD 4. McCURDY 

GEOnGE BLISS, WARD MARTIN, 

HIRAM BAKNEY ALEXANDER £. ORR, 

HENRY C. BOWEN CYKUS PECK, 

CHARLESH. BOUTH, JNO. . RIKER, 

E. W. CORLIES, ALFRED RAY, 

JOHUN CLAFLIN, WM. M. RICHARDS, 

HENRY EVANS WM H. SWAN, 

JOHN H. EARLE. HENRY F. SPAULDING, 

JAMES FRASER. WM. A. SLATE 

AURSLIUS 8. HULL, fivobone Eval 
M. H. HURLBUT, THEODOKE F Vall 


F.C. MOORE. P President. 
CYRUS PECK, Vice-Pres’t and Sec. 


HENRY EVANS, 2d Vice-Pres’t and 
Sec’y Agency Dept. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (87 YEARS.) 1687. 


General Agents and Canvassers wanted for spe 
ble territory. to whom ver 








JAMES M. McLEAN, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Ist Vice-Pres’t. 
H. B. STOKES. 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
BY. WEMPLE. 5 
N @FPTRRINEG artrare 





ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


HOME 
Life Insurance Companv 


254 Broadway, New York. 
38 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


JANUARY 1st, 1889. 








Assets, January Ist, 1£88............ 117,81 
Less s difference ia Sw eet sees wher 
besdehecsccdesed Gaposecsecescabibt 270 81 
36,1 17,542 40 
RECEIPTS. 
Premiums 
ceiveo in 1888..... $816,847 03 
Interest and Rent 
received in 1858. . 282,239 10 
1,099,186 13 
$7,.2°6.728 53 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by Death, 
Annuities and 
Metered Endow- 
men Elecnsces $405,794 49 
Dividen 8 to Pol- 
icy-holders....... 118,225 18 
Paid for surren- 
aered Policies. . 89,189 8a 
Total paid 
seer hold: 
beeheens “ceed $613,159 51 
Commi: PORRER, coco $116,216 89 
Agenc) Charges, 
Advertising, 
Printizg, Post- 
- ~ and Station- 
Aa 46,910 16 
Medical Fees, In- 
terest on p Saeeat 
and Taxes........ 20,924 47 
Ress and asi office 
haswonden 45,945 33 


$239,996 85 | $853.1: 56 6 36 


$6,363, 57217 





A SSETS. 
i nuiain gs . malihaeiades $175,270 36 
Bonds and Mortga Re sence 1,13 ,10 0 
United States Bonds, par........ .. 1,350.00 90 
—— York State ana her Bonds, 1,499,210 00 
Sdowoccesesecceseosssccooecsococce 499,2 
Temporary Loans, secured....... ‘ 77.100. LO 
Cash on hand and i» Bapk.......... 110,811 52 
--— to —_ over’ {the Ee 618,07 05 
on which i- over , 
Unonllerted and Deferred Premi- 
ums, Less Cost of Coilection...... 132,8' 6 61 
Accrued a “wae Rents bepecces 82,07 
Agents’ Balances..........f..0.-000. 7.773 27 
Market Value of “Bonds over par.. 885 


$0,803 679 17 
LIABILITIES. 


Total Liabilities, including Capital 
tock and Re-insurance Reserve 

by. Legal Standard of the state 
New York. viz., Combined Ex- 
perience Mortality with irterest 


at 4 per cent. per annum......... $5,104,975 22 
IE nb siicnctcicdasesececs $1,258,596 95 
OFFICERS. 


GEORGE C. KIPLEY, President 
os AS. A. TOWNSEND, Vice President. 
- H. PROT ane ray- Treasurer. 


GEORGE H —, Secretary. 


WM. G. LOW, qt 








THE 
AME I- 
CAN 
FIRE 
INSU R- 
ANCE 
co.,, 
Philadelphia, 
gevenTT. NINTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 

Quah ORDER L....00020.. .sersecces o -coessecceces 00.09" 


Reserve yy r reinsurance. ce.and ail other clatmr. 1.464.557 21 
Surplus over all Liabilities ‘ 309,415 98 


TOTAL ASSETS, January Ist. 1889 ..... $2.5 500, a6 2 
MONTGOMERY Presiden 


STATE MUTUAL 
Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 

A. G. BULLOCK, President. 





oeeeees 





Pee EG ERA eps 
CPA Bienes. 200000000" . SSeaiso O §$ 
WO EIG, ccicccce: dccscvvicdaie "$784,044 66 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
pananees by the Massachussetts Non-#crfeiture 


“NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 
co. W. ANDERSON, Gen, Ag’t. 


PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Send to Home Office, 921 and 923 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
for description of new plans and 
‘eatures, 














WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr., President, 

In thiscompapy policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of all 
other companies, in Non- 
- ferteitable dividends to 
keep their policies in 
force. 

, See Charter. _ 


OFFICE: 
21 Courtiandt St. 









Maximum Security. 





Minimum Cost. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


120 Broadway (Equitable Building), New York, 


will give you double the amount of insurance that you can obtain forthe same money from any of the old 
companies. Avoids the unnecessarily high cost of level 4 pocnenas insurance on the one , and the insecu- 


rity and uncertainty of assessment insurance un ¢ un the ot 


SHEPPARD BOMARS, Pr by and Ac Act’y. 


WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 


for Prospectus or call tn person, 





es ee 











Nd 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1888. 





Total Assets ... . . $126,082,153 56 





Increase in Assets... ........ ...... Be BA RE ae rE ERS Segoe $7,275,301 68 
Surplus at four per Cent... ....... 2... ee eee e eee ede eeeee eens eenreheteneee oe $7,940,063 63 
Beeweaeee Bee WUT PRIE. ..... 0. cccccccce cccccetocccceccccccccccccccsere coseseoes #1,645,622 11 
EE eat iia cols coke Cokdecbit ches 04+ bebe quate cudiley és “ecqnahele tot 158,369 
TOORGD GUTOR FOBT... oo ons ccccvcencccvcciescces s00eeerece eoses, wevences 17,426 
Policies a Saaipaetalmarywosnwetenrthesicennrs rortenuevery Beeb MevncvOene> . bry 
crease durin RE RE LIES BE EI Ae ee OEP Se Ny 
ee —.' a w in SRS Reet BE Fe. enerbetins Pane = hyd eo Fo ER #$103,214,261 32 


... $33,756,792 95 
. 482,125,184 36 
$54,496,251 85 


Increase during year 
Risks in yt aeeaiss ssaneensacavapexsennons 
Increase during year 
Receipts from all sources... is $26,215,932 52 
Increase during year.. yi $3,096,010 nf 
PrenbG PORES GTR OER OTB... occ ccc ccc cces ceccccccccccccccccccsccsccesseceiccsccseceseees 814,727,550 2 








THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Boomds amd BMEOrte gages... 2... cccccse ce ccccccebeccccccccccccsceccees Oocevcccccons 849,617,874 02 


United States and other Securities... ... 2.2.0.0 ....65 cece eee cece ween en eenee $48,616,704 14 
Real Estate and Loans on collateral... .... 2.2... 6... cece cece cee e ence eeneennees $21,786,125 34 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest..............-666- 0... eee eeeee $2,813,277 60 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred and in transit, Etc..............--++++ $3,248,172 } 46 


$126,082, 153 56 56 





I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





Risks Risks 
Year. Assumed. Outstanding Surplus. 
Bec wiccce-scosvee $34,681,420... .......- $851,780, 285..... cece $4,743,771 
Se ecitsvnctasbcs 46,507 ISD... cc cccccece SER DSTA . ccccccccves 5,012,634 
ee 56,882,719. .....c.ccce 393,809,208........+-0- 5,643,568 
ee GD MEE AEB. cc ccccccese GET BN: cee cccccces 6,294,442 
BEB eccccce cvessee Rk eee 482,125, 184........s00 7,940,063 


New YORK, January 25d, 1889. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


y SPR S, |LEewis MAY, ROBERT SEWELL, |HENRY H. RoGEks, 
pounes 5. Srmemnas \OLIVER HARRIMAN, |S8. VAN RENSSALAER CRUGER,| JNO. W. AUCHINCLOSS, 





| Ss u CHARLES R. HENDERSON, THRODOKE MORFORD, 
GEORGE :. con HHomenr biyruanr, GEORGE BLIss, WILLIAM Pi. 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY, |GEORGE F. BAKE Rurous W. PECKHAM, PRESTON B. PLUM 
JAMES C, HOL'NEN, | JOS. THOMPSON, eS HOBART “ ERRICK, WILLIAM D. Wisrbons, 
HERMANN C, VON Post, |DUDLEY OLCOTT, M. P. DIXON STUYV£ESANT FISH 
ALEXANDER H. KICE, /REDERIC CROMWELL, RavEnE A. GRANNTSS, Aveustws D. svrLitanp. 
F. RATCHFORD STARR, iULIeNn T. DAVIES, NICHOLAS C. MILLER, CHARLES E. MILIER. 

ROBERT A. GRANNISS........ceeeeee eeeee Vice-President. 

ISAAC F. LLOYD........cececeevecceeces 2d Vice-President. 

WILLIAM J. EASTON.........sccccccrecccececcceed Secretary. 

FREDERIC SCHROEDER..........++ Assistant Secretary. 


WILLIAM H.C. BARTLETT, LL.D., Actuary. 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT. Assistant Actuary. 
FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasvrer. JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer. 
WM. W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. WM. P. SANDS, Cashier. 
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OFFICE OF THE THE 


ATLANTIC Connecticut 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, General Life Insurance Oo, 
New YorK, January 234, 1869. OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its affairs Offers unquestioned secu rity,econ- 


on the 31st of December, 1888. omyin management, a careful se- 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- lection of risks, and a policy very 




















uary, 1888, to 3lst December, 1888 ........ $3,865,166 38 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist clear and liberal in its terms to 
January, 1888, .... 0. ss. ceesece ee ceeeeee 1,988,288 01 | those desiring insurance. 
Total Marine Premiums................+++: $5,253,404 39 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1888, to SIst December, 1888,.... . . ...... ,967,26952 | F. V. HUDSON, Sec. 
Losses paid during the same 
oka ince cennscnnesaaens $1,998,897 3 
Returns of Premiums and Ex- 
penses.. =e eaeadas 687,287 98 


The Company has ‘the follow ing Assets, 
viz.: 


United States and State of New York 
Stocks, City, Bank and other Stocks,..... $7,501,315 00 





Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 2,469,000 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 

QPUINIIT GB. 0 ovis isincites fa cepsnedssccecscsés 569,947 20 
Premium Notes and Bilis Receivable,...... 1,874,912 12 
Cash in Bank.. i wae 252,512 02 

DEBDOEE. 000. ccccticnveded ‘8D, 167,986 34 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1884 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
fifth of February next, from which date ali interest 
thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced 
at the time of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of rorty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear ending 
8lst December, 1888, for which certificates will be is- 
sued on and after Tuesday, the seventh of May next. 

By order of the Board, 





J. M. ALLEN, President, 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President, 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary, 
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- J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 
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Insurance Co.of New York, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





SEVENTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


January, 1889. 


CAPITAL STOCK .% OM, Ace al ae 





$3,000,000 00 





THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks and Trust Companies ‘ bi Si righ Like: Cat $359,833 26 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection TR PE Ome bes Tey 626,500 15 
Real Estate FEE a ee sid aS a ee ek ei 1,345,675 14 
Loans on stocks .. . ac dats rok a 1k" tee ee es ae ne, ee oe 239,400 00 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgages sh ts 4 ee} eee GM are ee 701,300 00 
See Gon Gir aera as ey Re! OLE ee 79,098 83 
Par Value. Market Value, 
United StatesCurrency. ......... o per cent. $1,300,000 00 $1,645,850 00 
United Statesof 1907 . .... . 100,000 00 127,500 00 
a aa of Columbia of 1924 3°65 sg ’ 850,000 00 1,045,500 00 
N. Y., Lake Erie & West’n R. 'R. Co. Re- org’d First 
Lien . o.* * 200.000 00 212,000 00 
N. tS Chicago & St. Louis R.R. Co. First Mortgage. .o - 142,000 00 102,480 00 
N. Y. & Harlem R. R. First Mortgage Pg prages? 


“ 100,000 00 131,000 00 
100,000 00 105,000 00 


(1900) 
Valley Railway Co. of Ohio Consolidated Mortgage 


a 


Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. First Mortgage 


| Phe ” 100,000 00 113,000 00 
Peoria, Decatur & Evansville Railway Co. First 
Mortgage (Evansville Division) (1920). . 109,000 00 104,000 00 
Closings, Sg ye Cincinnati and Indianapolis _ 
R. First Consolidated Mortgage (1914) “ " 100,000 00 130,000 00 
tee New Albany and Chicago Railway Co. 


> 


First Mortgage (1910) . 6 ad 100,000 00 115,000 00 
West Shore Railway First Mortgage Guaianteed 
(Registered) . os vi 100,000 00 103,000 00 
Albermarle & Chesapeake ‘Canal Co. 1st M’t’ ‘ge (1909) 1? ” 100,000 00 108,000 00 
Toledo, Ann Arbor & Grand Trunk R. Co. First 
Mortgage (1921) .. Se - 100,000 00 106,000 00 
Dunkirk, Warren & Pittsburgh h Railway Co. ‘Ist 
Mortgage Guaranteed (1900 , Rs tg 75,000 00 88,500 00 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & ois, Railway 
Co. Consolidated Mortgage (1930) 6 ‘ 50,000 00 60,000 00 
San Anseuts and Aransas Pass Railway Co. ist 
mane Gold (1926) 6 = 45,000 00 40,500 00 
Virginia’ Mi land Rai! way Co. General M’t’ ge( 1986) Ties a 50,000 00 40,000 00 
Iowa Central Railway Co. First Mortgage. . Ss * ” 25,000 00 20,000 00 
=> Madison and veeenepems R. ma Co. 
First Mortgage 6. F.) (19 906) i 29,000 00 —-38,640 00 
Mississippi . . . . - 5 20,000 00 20,000 00 
New York City . . By s 200,000 00 214,000 00 
City of Richmond, . Ses “ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
Topeka City, Kas., Internal Improvement = * 122,643 46 123,869 89 
1000 Shares Fort a agers and Jackson R.R. Co. Pre- 
$100 each 100,000 00 110,000 90 

1000 Lake Shore & Michigan ‘Southern Rail- 
way Company . 100 * 100,000 00 104,000 00 

500 ‘“* Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 

Omaha Railway "Cu. Preferred . . 100 “ 50,000 00 46,250 00 

500 ‘** Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R. Co. 
Preferred . . ee 50,000 00 51,750 00 
500 *f Cee & Northwestern. Railway Co. 100 “ 50,000 00 54,000 00 
500 *  #$New York Central & Hudson RiverR.R 100 ‘* 50,000 00 54,000 00 
367 ~‘‘ Towa Central Preferred . its 36,700 00 11,010 00 

200 “ American Exchange National Bank of 
New York . . we 20,000 00 29,000 00 
a8. * Mercantile National Bank of N. ‘Y. « aR, 2 20,000 00 34,000 00 
200 +“ ™Bank of America, N. Y. ey 20.000 00 36,000 00 
200 ‘** Manhattan Company, N. y. ila 10,000 00 17,000 00 

200 ‘“ Merchants’ Exchange National Bank 
of N. Y. «! 4 50 yar 10,000 00 11,800 00 
200 “ Chatham National Bank of N.Y. : - ee 5.600 00 13,100 00 
200 ‘* National BankofCommerceofN.Y. . 100 “ 20,000 00 35,400 00 
200 “ Nassau Bank o .% 10,000 00 15,300 00 

200 ‘ National Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank 
of N. Y., wo, © 5,000 00 9,000 00 
125 “ §t. Nicholas Bank of N. ‘Yy ‘ ee 12,500 00 15,000 00 
100 “ Hanover National Bank of N. Y. .. 100 “ 10,000 00 22,500 00 
100 ‘“ National Bank of the Republic ... 100 “* 10,000 00 15,200 00 
100 “ Fourth National Bank of N.Y. . .. 100 “* 10,000 00 14,300.00 
200 “ Holland Trust Co. . Tats OS. 20,000 00 42,000 00 
100 “ Franklin Trust Co., Brookiyn ao ea 10,000 00 17,200 00 
50 “ Metropolitan Trust Co . Re ye 5,000 00 9,200 00 
$8,961,657 27 
nn cameo 

LIABILITIES. 

Cash Capital . . yap she aah tes? GA psc). taseni-n etme adi elt’ vn Tee 
Reserve Premium Fund oie s- 8 @ 8 et be ee) ee 
Unpaid Losses and Taxes , 485,427 38 
Sinking Fund . wei vere 22,203 78 
Unpaid Reinsurance and ‘Commission on Uncollected Premiums ete. aoa 184,056 50 
Net surplus... ets ey 1,502,462 61 61 


TOTAL A SSETS, $8,961,657 27 
ee I 





DANIEL A. HEALD, President. 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW JOHN H. WASHBURN 
THOMAS B. GREENE, | S€ ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Jr., | Vice=Pres'ts, 


HENRY J. FERRIS 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, | A*sistant Secretaries, 
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Old and Young. 


MA PETITE. 
A VALENTINE. 
BY SARAH J, BURKE. 





Had I ‘‘athousand tougues to sing,”’ 
.A thousand hands to strike the lyre, 
They should be at your service, love, 
And in it never tire. 
Had I a thousand throbbing hearts, 
A thousand necks—I’d lay, my sweet, 
My multiplex anatomy 
Down at your dainty feet, 
Till you should say, ‘“‘* Arise and shine’ 
Up to your little Valentine!”’ 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


2 
oe 


A MUMMY HUNT. 


BY W. 8S DODD, M.D. 











No country on the globe has seen so 
much history and has so much history 
buried in it as the Turkish Empire. It is 
the happy hunting-ground of all lovers of 
the ancient and longhidden. Not merely 
has the history of Europe had a vital 
connection with that of this Empire dur- 
ing the modern era; not only was that 
outburst of the Middle Ages, the Cru- 
sades, directed toward this land; not 
only was it the great theater of the 
world’s action after the Fall of Rome; 
here it was that Rome and Greece played 
some of their most important parts; here 
the mighty empires of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia flourisbed. The scene of sacred his- 
tory for four thousand years or more 
scarce touches any other land. The prob- 
lem of the Hittite Empire, but lately un- 
dreamed, has beguii to propound its fas- 
cinating questions. The imagination is 
free to form fancies of what may yet be 
revealed, for each new discovery con- 
firms previous fancies and gives food for 
new ones. 

Not far from Cesarea in Cappadocia 
there are several regions of artificial 
caves Gereme and Soanlu (Sowanloo) 
Deresi are two of these. The natural 
scenery at Gereme is more remarkable. 
There Nature has shaped the sandstone 
into cones fifty or sixty feet or more in 
hight, many of them having caps of a 
harder stratum still balanced on their 
summits. Some of these cones have been 
hollowed out by man into caves for dwell- 
ing, for worship and for burial. At 
Soanlu Derési the natural scenery is not 
so striking, but the lines of caves extend- 
ing for miles, give larger opportunity 
for exploration and study. 

During the month of August I took 
two American friends, visitors from Si- 
vas, to the latter place. It was especially 
intended to be a photographing expedi- 
tion. Putting into our covered spring 
wagon bedding for four, two saddles, 
food in the way of meat, bread, dough- 
nuts, butter, rice, coffee, etc., and photo- 
graphic outfits belonging to Mr. E. and 
myself, we started ona Tuesday morn- 
ing. Our drive that day was for a dis- 
tance of forty miles across the Cesarca 
plain, then skirting the edge of the great 
marsh, then across the Yavash Ovasu, or 
Slow’s Plain, so-called because it seems so 
interminable. At night we reached the 
town of Kara Hissar. The fourth one of 
our party was the servant, Ali, to be 
driver, hostler andcook. At Kara Hissar 
we put up ata coffee house. There were 
already two parties occupying the one 
room. We soon found the fleas so intol- 
erable that we carried our beds across the 
street into a deserted garden, where we 
obtained some sleep. 

The next morning, putting saddles on 
our two carriage horses, and hiring four 
donkeys to complete the transportation 
of ourselves and our belongings, we start- 
ed up the valley where the road is a mere 
bridie-path. The donkey driver was a 
young Turk, whose name was Mehemet. 
With two such celebrities of Islam to care 
for us we felt well provided for. 

As we started out a Greek, going our 
way, walked alongside of my donkey for 
an hour. Like every man in this coun- 
try, he felt himself privileged to ask all 
the questions that could possibly occur to 
him about our business, who we were, 
where we were going, and what we were 
going for. Then he went on to tell what 


he knew. ‘‘ Amummy, the mummy of a 
little child, had been found in Soanlu 
Derési, and a great many people had gone 
to see it. Later, the mummy of a Negro 
had been found also.” (That it was real- 
ly a Negro I doubted, but the skin being 
naturally blackened, the people might 
eall it so.) ‘*The Kaimakam, or local 
governor, of Inje Soo,a town where we 
had stopped for lunch the day before, 
on hearing of it, sent and seized both 
mummies and carried them off to Smyr- 
na,” 

** When did this happen ?” 

‘* Eight years ago.” 

Then he went on to describe the tomb 
in which they had been found so well 
that I thought Icould recognize it asa 
place that I had seen and noted ina former 
visit to the valley. WhenI told Mr. J. 
what the man said, he replied that it 
must be the place where he had found 
some shreds of old cloth which he was 
still keeping. These we settled at once 
must be mummy cloth. The Greek went 
on to say that after that event crowds of 
people went to this valley and dug up 
every tomb they could find, but nothing 
more was discovered. This accounted 
for the fact which we had noticed before, 
that not a single undisturbed tomb could 
he found. 

A ride of three hours brought us to our 
camping place. We had been in the val- 
ley some time, passing great cliffs whose 
interiors were hotlowed out and in whose 
faces we could count windows arranged 
in fifteen, sixteen, seventeen stories. But 
we knew the ground and pursued our 
way toa point where two valleys unite. 
This is the very heart of the region and 
afforded us the best facilities for our 
work. We had to lose no time in prelim- 
inary exploration, but atonce set to work 
choosing our views and the best points 
for taking them, 

The caves in this valley appear to be of 
three kinds. One sort consists of 
churches of comparatively late construc- 
tion. These are plastered and stuccoed 
on the inside, and the plaster abundantly 
ornamented with puaintings of saints, 
and scriptural or imaginary scenes. 
These caves may date from the ninth 
century, or several hundred years later. 
Undoubtedly many of the dwelling rooms 
coincide in date with these churches. 

Another sort of caves consists both of 
tombs and of churches. They are distin- 
guished by ruder workmanship, no plas- 
ter, and a very simple style of ormamenta- 
tion. This ornamentation is nothing but 
plain red lines in the simplest figures used 
as a bordering over doorwaysand arches. 
The proof that this is older than the 
other, aside from its character, is seen in 
the fact that in some places where the 
plaster has been torn away the rough red 
lines appear on the stone beneath. To 
this same class may belong those dwell- 
ing rooms whose windows have a circle 
of white paint about them, or this circle 
of white paint with the red line figuring 
upon it. 

The character of the third class of caves 
is the rudest of all. They are for the 
most part simply rooms from six to 
twelve feet in length and width, and 
without ornamentation of any sort. The 
entrances are more or less rectangular 
holes in the sides, two to three feet high, 
or round holes in the floor from the room 
below, perhaps eighteen inches in diam- 
eter. Niches in the wall are the only 
staircases. By means of such entrances 
as these we ascen:led through /ifteen sto- 
ries in one cliff. The marks on the walls 
show these caves to have been dug out 
with iron tools. Their age may perhaps 
long antedate the Christian era. 

As we were eating supper that night, 
Ali turned toward me from the cooking- 
fire and said: ‘** Would you like to find a 
mummy ?” 

I replied by telling him the story the 
Greek had told me on the way up. 

‘*If we should tell you of a place where 
there was a mummy, would you go to 
see it?” 

Thinking he referred to the valley we 
were 1n, and being confident at that time 

that all the tombs there had been well 
dug over, I laughingly replied: ‘‘ Oh yes; 





where is it?” 








‘* Mehemet knows,” was his answer, 

I turned to Mehemet, but he refused to 
look up. . 

*What do you mean?’ I said to Ali. 
** Does he really know of a mummy ?” 

**Yes,” he answered. ‘‘ He says it is in 
a cave near Kara Hissar, where you have 
to be let down by a rope. The mummy 
is sitting partly buried, with his arms 
80,” folding his arms across his breast; 
‘and nobody else knows about it except 
Mehemet.” 

Then I began to question Mehemet. 

‘It isin a cave half an hour off our 
road.” (An hour is reckoned to be three 
miles.) ‘*‘ The cave is as deep as the hight 
of this tree,” pointing to a willow about 
twenty-five feet high. ‘There was a boy 
from Nev Shehir with me when I found 
it. He let me down bya rope. I tooka 
candle with me and found it. No one 
else knows of it. The rocks in which the 
cave is are in sight of a village, and - wi'l 
not take but one person there because 
the villagers would suspect something. 
There is a strange lake near by, ard we 
will say that we are going to see the 
lake. After you have seen the mummy 
I will go some night and put it in a bag 
and bring it on a donkey to you in Cesa- 
rea. I first found it fifteen years ago, 
and I have been down in the cave twice 
since. The hoy who was with me told 
me to take it to Cesarea and sell it; but I 
was afraid to unless I had a chelibi (a gen- 
tlemun) along with me.” 

This was not all said in one speech, 
but was elicited by many questions. 
Having got so much information I turned 
to my two companions and reported the 
conversation. We discussed what was to 
be done. Some skepticism was expressed 
as to whether anything at all would turn 
up, but the bare chance of a discovery 
was not to be neglected. We agreed 
witbout any hesitation that such a report 
must be looked into. Since only one of 
us cuuld go, I had to be the one, as being 
most familiar with the language. 

Not to appear too anxious about the 
matter we said nothing more to the men. 
Some time after one of them said to me, 
* Are you going ?” 

‘** We'll see,” I answered; 
pends on our work here.” 

So our beds were spread in a cave whose 
front walls had been broken down, and 
we slept a sleep undisturbed by thonghts 
of the dead. I think we did not even 
dream of repeopling these deserted 
abodes with the thousands who must 
have once inhabited them. 

The next morning we continued our 
photographing. There was one cavé from 
which an opening about three feet high 
by two wide led into the heart of the 
rock. But this was so filled with earth 
that the only means of passing through 
was by lying down flat, and squirming 
along on our elbows. So we entered, 
pushing a lantern before us. Inclining 
downward about ten feet the passage took 
a turn, and then went ten feet further. 
Here it opened into a room, apparently 
an ancient chapel, for in the rock were 
cut seats like the stalls in an abbey. This 
chapel and the contiguous caves and 
passages, we had explored on a former 
occasion, when there were two ladies in 
our party. We had stood in the absolute 
darkness of this room, with only the light 
of one candle flickering over us, and 
sang together ‘‘ How firm 4 foundation,” 
while the sandstone rock gave back the 
tones in a wonderful, grand and awful 
resonance, 

On one side of this room, four feet from 
the floor, was a hole seventeen by twenty- 
one inches in diameter. Dragging our- 
selves through this we found two rooms 
blackened with the incrustations of many 
years of smoke. From here were door- 
ways leading to other rooms, thirteen 
in all. 

From another side of the chapel, lead- 
ing downward into the rock, was another 
passage-way similar to the one by which 
we had entered. Crawling down this 
until it turned, I soon found the way 
completely blocked by fallen débris and 
further exploration was impossible. What 
secrets, buried for centuries, may lie hid- 
den in these lower depths! As I emerged 
from this hole, my friends were hauling 


“it de- 





in the slack of the rope which, by way of 
precaution, had been tied around me, 
and my sister declared that there was a 
striking resemblance to an organ-grind- 
er’s monkey returning from a quest after 
pennies. 

All this exploration having been made 
in a previous visit, we were familiar with 
the secre‘ passages, ¢o that on this occa- 
sion we could use the chapel for our 
**‘ dark room,” and five times we crawled 
down there to change the plates in our 
holders. 

Toward noon, having done all that we 
wanted to, we gave directions for lunch, 
and announced that we would start im- 
mediately afterward. Then I said to 
Mehemet: 

** After we get to Kara Hissar I will go 
with you.” 

It was now the turn of the natives to 
affect indifference. 

** Very well; are we all going ?” 

‘*No: Lam going alone.” 

‘* But there will not be time this after- 
noon ” 

“Why,” I replied, ‘‘ you said it was 
only half an hour’s distance.” 

‘“« Where to?” 

** To the cave where the mummy is,” I 
answered. . 

* Oh, I thought you meant another 
place, a cave in the next valley where, 
when the south wind blows, there is a 
great bell always ringing, chang, chang, 
chang. So you want tosee the mummy?” 

‘“* Yes. Shall we go with horses ?” 

** No,” Mehemet said; ‘‘ it would not be 
safe. We must go on foot.” 

‘** Very well,” I said; ‘‘on foot it shall 
be.” 

We arrived at Kara Hissar about three 
hours before sunset. After making ar- 
rangements for the night I called the men 
and said I was ready. Mehemct said 
something and turned away. 

‘* He is not going,” said Ali, in answer 
to my look. Had his courage failed him? 
Or was it simply a device for getting ua 
larger present? 

‘“* Why not?” I demanded. 

‘‘He says it will not do to go by day- 
light at all. If the villagerssee you going 
in among tbe rocks they will come and 
find out about the mummy, and then’— 

The blank was suggestive of trouble 
either from their superstitions or from 
their greed. 

‘Very good, then, we will go after 
darkness falls,” Usaid. Turning to Me- 
hemet: ‘‘ Will you go?” 

**J7 will go,” was his answer. 

For this night we concluded it would 
be better to spread our beds right in the 
street in front of the khan, and trust that 
asense of respect for foreigners would 
keep the donkeys and cowsand dogs from 
walking over us. We were much more 
anxious to get out of the way of smaller 
foes. 

About nine o’clock I called Mehemet, 
and asked if he was ready. He said he 
was. We emptied the barley out ofa 
large bag and into the bag put a stout 
rope. I lighted the lantern and put two 
extra candles in my pocket. These prep- 
arations were made without talking, for 
there were plenty of other travelers 
standing about. 

‘‘Chelibi,” Mehemet whispered, ‘shall 
I put the saddles on the horses?” 

What sign of weakening was this, I 
thought. 

‘““No,” I replied; ‘‘ weare going on foot. 

‘« But my shoes are so bad and the road 
is rough.” 

I could not see that it made any differ- 
ence. However, ne went off and bor- 
rowed Ali’s shoes. And so with a quiet 
good-night to my friends we started out. 

More than once since we had decided to 
go by dark my companions had expressed 
considerable uneasiness about my going 
on such an expedition. ‘‘The man isa 
Turk, You don’t know him. None of 
us know the place. You don’t know 
what may happen to you.” 

But the prize ahead was too tempting, 
and I dismissed all warnings, saying that 
there was no great danger. But when 
we were fairly out on the road I could 
not help revolving the whole situation in 
my mind. As soon as we were out of the 


| town my guide blew out the lantern. He 
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led me up out of the vailey through 
which we had come in the afternoon to 
the hills to the west. Here I was, alone 
with this man, a perfect stranger. Nota 
soul knew in what direction we had gone. 
We were bound on a secret errand. It 
was an errard that would not be without 
its spice of danger even in the daytime. 
I watched the stars and took note of every 
change of direction in our path. We were 
going pretty steadily northwest. At 
times when the path led nearer to the 
brow of the hill I could look down on the 
dark mass of the trees in the valley far 
below. 

At last a light appeared off on our 
right. ‘‘Is that the village?” I asked. 

** Yes.” 

‘‘What is its name?” 

‘* Keshlik.” 

Then after a few minutes of silence the 
Turk said, softly: ‘‘I will take you to the 
mouth of the cave, I will put a rope 
around you. You willgo down.” 

As he paused inquiringly, I answered: 
«Yes, I will go down.” 

“You will put it in the bag and I will 
draw it up, and then you will come up.” 

“ You know best,” I replied. 

No more words were spoken, and he 
now turned directly toward the village. 
After a very short distance he left the 
path and directed our steps toward a 
rocky hill. A few minutes’ climb brought 
us to the base of a massive pile of rocks 
thrown together or torn apart in the 
wildest manner. In among these he led 
me, and we were at once shut in from all 
the world. At first there seemed to be a 
sort of path where the rocks had been reft 
asunder. I could touch the walls on 
either hand and look up at forty feet of 
rock above me. Then the way became 
rougher and more winding. Manya time 
it was impossible to see anything before 
me, and only the knowledge that my 
guide had just stepped there gave me any 
assurance of standing ground. In one 
place we had to cross from one crag to 
another, he turning back to grasp meas I 
climbed over. What there was beneath, 
whether solid ground within a few feet or 
a deep chasm, I had no means of know- 
ing. 

At last he stopped and, in a low tone, 
said we might light our lantern. I did 
so, whereupon he took it and held it over 
the mouth of the hole into which I was 
to descend. I stooped over and looked 
down. It was not so bad as I had sup- 
posed. I could see earth enough for a 
foothold about twelve feet below, but 
from there it fell off suddenly and I could 
not see the bottom. Moreover, the rocks 
came together in such a way that I could 
brace my feet and my back against the 
nearly opposite sides, and need not trust 
my whole weight to the rope. Leaning 
over the pit with me he pointed out the 
direction I was to take, for there were 
several branches apparently to the cave. 
Turning to the right and around a certain 
corner, I would find the object sought. 

1 lifted up the lantern to examine the 
rocks about me. Could I discover any 
trace of human workmanship? Was I 
about to enter some ancient mausoleum 
of kings of a forgottea race? My heart 
sank within me asI realized at a glance 
from the character of the rock that Na- 
ture alone had wrought there: for no 
other workman would have thought of 
attempting to place an injunction on Na- 
ture’s continual remodeling of that soft, 
friable sandstone, 

However, I had no thought of turning 
back. The secret must be learned, what- 
ever it was. I took the rope and tied it 
under my arms with the knot behind. 
“Can you hold well ?” I asked Mehemet. 

“IT can hold,” was his answer. 

“Can you pull me up again after I am 
down?” 

‘Yes, I ean.” 

I started, and then paused again. 
“You said it was partly buried. Where 
is the pick to dig with?” 

“You don’t need any. You can do it 
with your hands.” 

I sat down on the edge of the hole, and 
bracing myself well, began to go down. 
Alternately giving the commands, 
“ Endir”—« Let down,” and “ Toot ”— 
“Hold.” LIreached standing ground with 








considerable ease. I untied the rope and 
he drew it up.” 

Then was the moment when I felt my- 
self absolutely in the power of my guide. 
What could he not do with me now? 
What demands might he not make? Of 
what avail would be threatenings or en- 
treaties? Of what use to pointa revolver 
at the empty mouth of the cave? 

But in a moment the lantern came 
down to mb, and taking it I started to 
seek the end of the journey. Carefully 
planting my feet in the soft rolling earth, 
I made my way downward. I had little 
opportunity in these last minutes to think 
what I might or might not find. The 
getting there absorbed all my attention. 
So steep was the incline that every stone 
I loosened went rolling down before me 
into darkness. If I had lost my footing, 
easy indeed would have been the descent 
into Avernus. I turned a corner of the 
rock, and there, at last,on a sort of ledge, 
was the object of my search—a mere skel- 
eton! 

I paused for a moment and took it all 
in, what I had come for, and what I had 
found. But I could not go back without 
a full investigation. Raising the skeleton, 
I found what had given the ignorant 
man his sole ground for calling ita mum- 
my—the skin of the back was perfectly 
preserved in the dry earth. The legs 
were indeed buried, but it was only by the 
fine dust that had fallen from above. 
There might be some relics to speak to 
me, and so I dug out all the bones. Noth- 
ing else was to be found. 

Was there ever a more ghoulish deed 
than this, I thought. One man alone, in 
the dead of night, deep in the heart of 
the earth, clinging to a ledge of rock, 
pawing away with his fingers the earth 
from the bones of the dead! I looked 
about me, Fifty or sixty feet above, 
the rocks closed in to formaroof. In 
front, as faras the rays of my lantern 
could pierce, this chasm in which I was 
continued to yawn. I realized that in 
all probability the bones beside me were 
those of a man murdered and thrown 


into this fearful tomb. By what right 
was my guide the sole one possessed of 
the information of this skeleton? A 
vision of all manner of reptiles came 
over me, crawling, uncanny, horrible 
creatures. But I could not leave with- 
out a trophy. With considerable diffi- 
culty I broke the neck and wrenched the 
skull off, and taking it with me I made 
my way back. The bag was ket down, 
the skull put mand drawnup. The lan- 
tern followed, and the rope came down 
for me. Tying it around me again, I 
made the ascent in Jean Valjean style. 
It was not such a difficult feat, for the 
rough sandstone made easy holding for 
both feet and back. 

The homeward walk was not exciting. 
The stars had lost their absorbing inter- 
est. My bed in the street had charms 
too strong now for any scientific pur- 
suits to lure me further. A present of 
fifty cents to Mehemet undid all that I 
had told him of the worthlessness of the 
‘*mummy,” for he could not believe that 
I would make such a present as that, ex- 
cept in return for a most valuable dis- 
covery. 

CESAREA, TURKEY. 
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SHE’D NEVER HAD A VALENTINE. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 
SHE’D never had a valentine, 
She told me so herself, 
While looking at the pretty ones 
Displayed along the shelf. 








And as to please the winsome maid 
My heart was well inclined, 

I bade her fix her choice on one 
Exactly to her mind. 


I told her that Saint Valentine 
Would bring it to her door, 
And she must kiss him heartily 

A dozen times or more. 


She gave consent with charming grace, 
Nor made the least complaint 

At treating so familiarly 
This amiable saint. 


And when the day came ’round I took 
The valentine myself, 

That I might give her sweet surprise, 
And watch the little elf. 


With ready kisses on her lips 
She met me in the hall, 
And said—‘ You’re only Papa! and 
You ain’t no saint ataltr’ 
New York CIty, 





KITTY CROFTON’S VALENTINE. 
BY LUCY C, LILLIE. 





Snip! Snap! 

Kitty’s scissors went quickly and Kit- 
ty’s expression was a kind of accompani- 
ment to her work; for when she cut out 
any particular corner in the pattern she 
screwed her mouth up into a comical 
pucker. Her brows drew together as 
tho they would never be lifted again in 
happy laughter, and finally she bent her 
head over on one side and looked the pic- 
ture of anxiety and importance. 

What she was looking at were some 
leaves cut out of gayly colored paper 
from a pattern Kitty had discovered in 
an old box which had belonged to her 
grandmother. The pattern, in faded pa- 
per, had been used by old Madame Tres- 
silion years and years ago, when young 
ladies spent a great deal of time embroid- 
ering their muslin dresses; but Kitty was 
putting this design of haifa century be- 
fore to quite a different purpose. She 
and her cousin Fifine had decided to send 
valentines of their own manufacture this 
year, and Kitty’s paper leaves were to 
encircle a large sheet of white paper, in 
the center of which she would write ap- 
propriate verses—somethinvg, no doubt, 
in which Grandmother Tressilion’s name 
would come in opportunely with suitable 
remarks made in conn2ction with the 
double festival at hand in the Crofton 
family; for it was the grandmother’s 
birthday as well as Saint Valentine’s, 
which the young people were preparing 
to celebrate on February 14th. 

There was very little money to spend 
for what Kitty’selder brother Dick called 
‘*‘footling” in the cottage where Kitty 
Crofton lived; but the attic was full of 
treasures, and at holiday seasons the young 
people were given to rumaging old hoards 
and bringing to light materials which 
their skillful fingers and busy brains 
earned touse to good advantage. Whom 
to send valentines to this year had been 
the first question decided only last Mon- 
day, when a council of three was held, 
and a list of ten people made out begin- 
ning with old Mrs. Tressilion, who lived 
out West and ending—on Fifine’s sugges- 
tion—with the queer elderly gentleman 
who lived in Roxbury Lane ard was so 
disagreeable, the school children consid- 
ered, in warning off all invaders or in- 
truders upon his orchards in summer or 
his ponds in winter. 

By looking out of the kitchen windows 
the children could see Mr. Barnaby’s back 
garden and the three-storied frame house 
in which he lived almost always alone, 
since the flying visits paid by hisson from 
Boston counted for nothing to be called 
animatien in the dull household; and the 
Croftons would have pitied the old man 
but that he was so severe in his ejection 
of any child who chanced to put foot with- 
in his gateway, or even to look longingly 
at the roses, which in summer-time made 
his garden fragrant, or the apples which, 
in the autumn, ‘‘ went a-begging” under 
his apple trees. 

Fifine—unluckily as her elders thought 
—had a sort of calent for caricature; and 
her pen-and-ink sketches illustrated family 
events in a way which was not always 
either considerate or kind; but Fifine 
Tressilion delighted above all things in 
raising a laugh and she was not old 
enough as yet to appreciate the fact that 
there is no weapon crueler than ridicule— 
no wit less clever than that which has sar- 
casm for its basis. And Fifine was sure 
of an appreciative audience when she 
visited the Crofton’s, in Dick and Kitty. 

While Kitty’s face was screwed up over 
her work, Fifine, at the other side of the 
table, looked as tho her rosy cheeks would 
dimple every moment with laughter as 
she worked away over a valentine which 
was to be a Parthian shot in the direction 
of Mr. Barnaby. With her nimble pencil 
she had sketched a scene which had re- 
cently taken place in Roxbury Lane, on 
which occasion Mr. Barnaby had sent his 
servant to the gate to warn the children 
not to enter; but Fifine had made a ridic- 
ulous picture of herself on her bended 
knees carefully returning the servant a 
blade of grass which she had plucked 
from the strip of green just outside the 





gate. Of course, this part of the sketch 
was the merest caricature, since nothing 
of the kind had taken place; but the little 
girl considered ita very clever evidence 
of talent in the direction of sarcastic sug- 
gestion as well as of ability with her pen- 
cil. 

But there was just a doubt whether 
Kitty would approve. Fifine lifted her 
head and glanced at her cousin furtively 
—but there was no use in minding, 
thought Fifine, as, her eyes dancing with 
fun, she pushed the piece of paper across 
the table, exclaiming: 

‘There, Kitty, what do you think Mr. 
Barnaby will say to that?” 

And Fifine leaned back trying to sup- 
press her laughter till it might be joined 
with Kitty's. And Kitty "was compelled 
to laugh, and being young and inexperi- 
enced and a little too ready to follow the 
lead of so brilliant and daring a person as 
Fifine, she even went so far as to dash off 
some verses in doggerel for the valentine, 
which were, I must say, about on a par 
with Fifine’s illustration and only re- 
deemed from being impertinent by the 
fact of their silliness. 

The girls were compelled to make haste 
with their work after this, for Dick flew 
in suddenly, announcing that the elders 
of the family were returning from their 
visit to a country neighbor and, as the 
young people had certain novelties in 
hand, intended to surprise Mrs. Crofton 
as well as the older sister, Mary, the work 
of smipping and cutting was flung aside, 
and finally ‘* just in time,” as Kitty said 
breathlessly, the papersand patterns were 
swept out of the way and Kitty and Fifine 
were found by Mrs. Crofton and, Mary 
looking suspiciously silent but very de- 
mure, on either side of the sitting-room 
fire. 

Mrs. Crofton and Mary came in, talk- 
ing eagerly, and, almost as tho it might 
be an emphasis to what the girls had just 
been doing, there was suddenly the sound 
of Mr. Barnaby’s name. 

‘Oh, yes,” Mrs, Crofton was saying 
with a little sigh: ‘‘ I remember the name 
very well. There were Barnabys in Bing- 
hamton in your father’s young days. I’ve 
heard him tell the story of Luke Barnaby’s 
getting possession of the mill. Some peo- 
ple thought it very unfair.” 

‘* Well, it may be in the blood, Mother,” 
said Mary, who always spoke gently, but 
had very decided views of her own; “ for 
they say this Mr. Barnaby is a perfect old 
miser. Why the children know”’— 

Kitty on her side of the fire-place caught 
a warning glace from Mrs. Crofton to 
Mary and saw a half-uplifted hand. 

‘* Never mind, dear,” said the mother, 
quietly, and Mary colored just a trifle re- 
sentfully. Well she understood her moth- 
er’s unvarying rule that people’s faults of 
character or disposition were not to be 
discussed before the children, whose judg- 
ments, as the wise mother often told her, 
were only forming. 

‘** But how,” asked poor Mary, who at 
sixteen felt very much burdened with 
family cares—“thow were you to keep your 
tongue in check when you livedin a small 
cottage and there was but one family 
sitting-room ?’ A crowded room too, for 
the children’s lessons had to be learned 
there afternoons, and mending and mak- 
ing, patching and darning, or receiving 
visitors had to go on within the same four 
walls, and yet both Mary and her mother 
had such quick instincts for tidiness and 
order in household arrangements that they 
never allowed the little room to appear 
what Mrs. Crofton called “ shiftless.” It 
always presented a cheeiful aspect, but, to 
Mary’s eyes, something depressingly poor; 
and there was the perpetual presence of 
the younger members of the family to 
contend with. And how could the dear 
mother’s maxims be enforced when Kitty, 
round-eyed and alert, for ali her sweet- 
ness of temper; Dick, long-legged and 
constantly in the way; and now, lately, 
Fifine Tressilion, their young cousin, who 
was endowed with the fearlessness of 
frontier life, were at all times dominating 
the sitting-room or kitchen, even invad- 
ing the sanctity of the one bit of precious 
seclusion which Mary considered her right 
—the mother’s bedroom. 

I am afraid poor Mary’s reflections 
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when her mother checked her impatient 
speech were the culmination of various 
cross feelings which the events of the af- 
ternoon had produced. 

Mother and daughter had been to visit 
a far-away cousin of the family who was 
a lonely sort of old woman with money 
for all moderate wants, but, for herself, 
one of those who have “ buried their tal- 
ents.” Old Mrs. Morris.coald not under- 
stand why she ever ought to be called 
upon to do anything to aid others morally, 
mentally or socially, and this expedition 
of Mrs, Crofton and her daughter, under- 
taken on behalf of one cf the poorer Mor- 
rises had been a depressing failure—de- 
pressing, as everything which calls forth 
a show of selfishness and lack of any 
human sympathy must be. Vainly had 
Mrs. Crofton and her daughter explained 
to the old woman that her nephew Jack 
was in distress for need of work which 
he might obtain if she would exert her- 
self a little aud procure it for him. But 
Mrs. Morris had argued why should she 
bother herself about Jack Morris? There 
was a-nearer relation—o.d Barnaby—let 
him take any trouble necessary. And 
after talking in this way the crowning 
humiliation to Mary had come when the 
oid lady suddenly inquired ‘* what motive 
Mary Crofton and her mother could have 
ip coming on such an errand.” 

‘* Mother!” cried Mary, almost desper- 
ately, when they were safely out in the 
road towards home, ‘‘can you imagine 
why she shuuld inquire into your motive 
ina good work? I felt asif 1 could not 
keep my temper down. Isn't there any 
common Christian charity in the world?” 

‘* My dear,” said Mrs. Croftcn, quietly, 
‘‘T think there is a very great deal, only 
the trouble is we do not understand each 
other—at least not as Christ understood 
us. We judge appearances always and 
then we act upon them, and often we 
talk forgetting how our words will 
sound.” 

But Mary could not see this; she was 
tired, overstrung and mortified, and to 
humor her the mother walked around by 
Roxbury Lane to look up at the dull, 
grave exterior of the house in which Mr. 
Barnaby lived. Mary would have pene- 
trated the gloom of that house at once, 
forbilding as it was, but that her mother 
restrained her. In the mood she wasin she 
would have liked to have gone up to the 
door, to ring the bell and tell the servant 
she had come to ask Jack Morris’s uncle to 
help him and his younger sister beyond 
the need of the actual necessaries of life; 
but Mrs Crofton said they might be doing 
more harm than good by taking such a 
step, and so the mother and daughter 
stood still a moment surveying the dreary 
aspect of the large house standing back 
of its lonely garden, and the dreary silence 
of the doorway seemed even to Mary in- 
dicative of what might be found within 
and she turned away with her mother, 
feeling her depression increase. 

This was the story of Mary’s afternoon 
during which Fifine and Kitty were plan- 
ning their surprise for Mr. Barnaby on the 
morning of the 14th. 

‘‘What is the matter, Mary?’ Kitty 
said to her older sister late that night, 
when they were trying to go tosleep,‘‘you 
have seemed so bothered about something 
all day.” 

‘*Oh, Kitty” said the older sister. Her 
face was turned away so that she could 
let her tears fall unseen. ‘‘I am so tired 
of everything, that I feel as if kindness 
and consideration of other people’s feel- 
ings, such as Mother always’ has, never 
pays. There’s old Mrs. Morris, comforta- 
ble, I do believe, just because she never 
bothers her head about anybody.” 

The 14th of February dawned brightly 
enough e ven to please Fifine’s exuberant 
demands, and the family breakfast-table 
was made lively by the reception of the 
valentines which Mrs. Crofton and Mary, 
of course, pronounced remarkable works 
of art, and which were displayed on the 
sitting-room mantel-piece for the rest of 
the day. 

Every time Kitty went to the back 
windows she felt a little spasm of dread 
lest Mr. Barnaby should be very angry 
with the remarkably well-bred shaft of 
ridicule she and Fifine had dispatched; 





and it was almost a relief to her pent-up 
feelings when her mother suggested her 
going down to the village with Fifine on 
au errand; it would, at all events, take 
them out of sight of the gloomy house in 
Roxbury Lane, the windows of which be- 
gan to seem to her like eyes glowering at 
her with disapproval. 

‘‘I know just how delighted some one 
is feeling,” said Fifine as they started off, 
with a glance of smiling scorn in the 
Barnaby-house direction. ‘‘Can’t you 
imagine his rage, Kitty ?”’ 

‘**Oh, I don’t want to,” almost groaned 
poor Kitty. ‘I’m sure, Fifine, Mother 
wouldn’t like it. Here’s the post-office; 
let’s burry up.” 

Fifine was only amused by Kitty’s scru- 
ples, but a moment later the color had 
flown out of her rosy cheeks. She laid 
her hand heavily on her cousin’s arm. 

‘* Kit—look there,” she whispered, and 
Kitty, lifting her eyes, followed the di- 
rection of Fitine’s startled glance, and 
saw pinned up in a conspicuous place the 
following advertisement: 

“Tf the party who sent a valentine to 
Mr. Barnaby, of Roxbury Lane, will call 
on him as soon as possible he or she will be 
conferring a favor.” 

Kitty almost staggered. Twice, three 
times, she read the fatal words, and then 
the two girls exchanged a glance of silent 
disraay. 

‘* We'll have to go, 1 suppose,” whis- 
pered Kitty, tragically. 

It never occurred to her honest mind 
that the summons could be disobeyed or 
the consequences of their rudeness ig- 
nored. But Fifine tossed her head an- 
grily. 

‘** Nonsense,” she said, sharply; ‘* don’t 
be such an idiot, Kitty! How is he ever 
to know we did it ?” 

‘Oh, Fifine !” cried poor Kitty, almost 
in tears by this time; ‘let’s hurry home 
anyway and tell Mother!” 

Fifine, who had been motherless since 
her babyhood, considered this simply an 
additional folly of her cousin’s; but of 
course there was no use in trying to inter- 
fere with it, only, as they reached the 
house, she decided to escape a ‘‘ scene,” 
and accordingly dashed up-stairs to her 
room, shutting the door so that even an 
angry sound should not reach her ears, 
Had Fifine told of herself to the governess 
who brought her up, the result would 
have been what she fancied was now tak- 
ing place down-stairs, and so, poor child, 
she was not to blame for her dread of 
hearing what Mrs. Crofton had to say. 
Everything was very still for a few min- 
utes ; then Fifine heard the sitting-room 
door open and Kitty’s step on the stair- 
ease. Her cousin came into the room 
with traces of tears on her face. 

‘* Mother is going over there herself,” 
she said, in a sort of awe-struck whisper. 

‘* Did she scold you much?” demanded 
Fifine, from her seat on the side of the 
bed. 

‘* Why of course she said it was very 
rude and unkind,” said Kitty, sitting 
down dejectedly in the window; ‘‘ but you 
know Mother never scolds the way you 
mean it. The worst of it, she says, isthe 
hurting the old man’s feelings, and oh, 
how I wish we hadn’t done it !” 

In the silence which followed, the 
girls could hear Mrs. Crofton moving 
about quickly in her room underneath. 
Then, as they sat with the air of hopeless 
criminals in the window, they saw her 
pass out of the back gate and go up the 
bit of roadway toward Mr. Barnaby’s 
house. Kitty Crofton never could forget 
her feelings during the hour of her 
mother’s absence on that painful errand. 
What to expect, of course, she could not 
imagine, but all sorts of mortifying pos- 
sibilities came into her mind, and it was 
no consolation to remember that Mr. Bar- 
naby was the one her mother meant to 
apply to for poor Jack Morris and his 
sister. Jack’s hopes, of course, thought 
Kitty, who really had the tenderest kind 
of heart, might as well be given up im- 
mediately. Fifine had been revolving 
various plansin her mind, She was by 
no means entirely indifferent to Mrs, 
Crofton’s displeasure or even Mr. Barpa- 
by’s wounded feelings, but, if anything 
very disagreeable came of it, she decided 








to cut her visit short and escape too many 
unpleasant consequences; and then, sud- 
denly Kitty exclaimed, with a little gasp: 

“There, Fifine, look—there comes Moth- 
er back again !” 

And, a moment later. Mrs. Crofton’s 
voice was heard at the foot of the stair- 
case: 

‘*Girls, I want you to come down to 
my room for a moment.” 

Kitty rose, feeling that anything was 
better than this horrid kind of suspense, 
and swept Fifine along with her down the 
little staircase and into Mrs, Crofton’s 
room. Her mother had laid aside her 
bonnet and shawl; she looked decidedly 
excited, flushed, but not so grave and 
anxious as whea she left the house. But 
the passing gleam of hope this gave Kitty 
was quickly dispelled, as Mrs. Crotton 
said: 

‘*Girls, Mr. Barnaby is coming here to 
see you in a few moments himself. He 
thinks thafis the best thing to do and so 
do I,” 

‘** Mother! Mother!” cried Kitty, in com- 
plete dismay. ‘Oh, how can you—what 
can we say to him ?” 

‘*T want you to promise me one thing,” 
said Mrs. Crofton very gravely, ‘ that is, 
to say nothing until you have listened to 
what he has to say first. Iam willing to 
believe, Fifine, that neither you nor Kitty 
appreciated how ill-bred and unkind such 
a valentine as you prepared for this poor 
old man was, and I only hope it will bea 
lesson that neither of you will ever for- 
get. Remember that nothing is an excuse 
for an act of cruelty to any one, much 
less to a lonely and suffering old 
man.” 

How Kitty spent the next ten or fifteen 
minutes she never could have told, but 
Mary was conscious of a very agitated 
little figure roaming about the sitting- 
room while Fifine sat defiantly, altho in 
her heart sorry enough for what she had 
done, by the fire. Then an ‘‘ Oh!” from 
Kitty brought the younger cousin to her 
feet—tbere was Mr. Barnaby coming up 
the little garden path and presently 
knocking at the door; and in a kind of 
dream, Kitty heard her mother welcom- 
ing the guest and ushering him into the 
sitting-room. He was smiling—yes, act- 
ually smiling, as he came forward out of 
the clear crisp air of the afternoon, his 
cheeks reddened and the crabbed look 
which so often dismayed the little people 
of the village nowhere to be seen! Kitty 
felt rooted to one spot of the carpet. 
When her mother said ‘‘ These are the lit- 
tle girls who sent the valentine, Mr. Bar- 
naby,” and he drew a large envelop from 
his pocket, glancing from one young face 
to the other, Kitty’s heart seemed to ju p 
up into her throat. Mrs. Crofton had 
taken the envelop from the old gentle- 
man’s ‘hands and she drew the valentine 
from its cover. 

**T explained to Mr. Barnaby,” she said, 
looking at the young people, “ that the 
valentine he received was sent him by 
mistake. Here it is,” she continued, 
handing the work of art to Kitty. 

And then Kitty actually sat down in 
her surprise; for the highly embellished 
sheet of paper she held in her hands was 
the valentine she herself had designed for 
Grandmother Tressilion! Fifine sprang 
forward, her quick mind seizing upon the 
fact that the mistake Mrs. Crofton had re- 
ferred to was a fortunate one indeed. It 
seemed of little consequence now that 
Grandmother Tressilion must have re- 
ceived the ridiculous caricature meant 
for Mr. Barnaby—they could easily make 
their peace with her! Fifine cared noth- 
ing to inquire about how it happened 
that the wrong package had gone into the 
envelop intended for Roxbury Lane. 

**Then you got the valentine we in- 
tended for Grandmother,” Fifine ex- 
claimed, with sparkling eyes. 

** Yes, yes, my dear,” said Mr. Barna- 
by, ‘‘and I never had such a surprise in 
my life. Why, it’s twenty-five years 
since I’ve heard of Drusilla Tressilion— 
and to think her grandchildren should be 
sending me a valentine! We always sent 
them, you know, in my young days.” 

Kitty hung her head. How could she 
look at the poor old gentleman who had 
been so touched by what he thought aa 








act of spontaneous 
strangers! 

‘* Those were your verses, your mother 
says, little girl,” the old gentleman con- 
tinued, approaching Kitty, who had to 
lift her eyes now, ‘*‘ and I want to see that 
pattern. I’m almost sure it’s one I de- 
signed myself for a cousin of mine—Kitty 
Morris her name was—a great friend of 
Drusilla’s.” 

Kitty was thankful of an excuse to dash 
away up stairs, returning presently with 
the faded old designs which Mr. Barnaby 
seized with eager delight. ‘ Yes, yes,” 
he exclaimed, looking first at one and 
then another of the sheets of paper, ‘‘ here 
are my initials in the corner,” and he held 
the drawing of fifty years ago up to the 
light of this Saint Valentine’s afternoon 
reading the ‘‘H. A. B.,” which with some 
flourishes of his pen he had written in the 
old Morris mansion half a century before! 
What long-silenced chords may have been 
touched, what sealed-up or frozen chan- 
nels of kindliness, good-will or loving 
feeling the sight of happy work done in 
those old days may have been opened, 
who could siy? The little group stood 
about in the twilight feeling almost as 
tho they were in the presence of some 
sacred picture from the long ago, Kitty’s 
breath coming quickly, her eyes full of 
sympathy for the sad-looking old man but 
feeling as tho it were impossible to speak. 
Mr. Barnaby laid the drawings down 
upon the table with a sigh. 

‘*T must write to Drusilla,” he said, ab- 
sently, and then added, suddenly, looking 
at Mrs. Crofton, ‘‘ I won’t forget what you 
told me about the Morrises. I will think 
about giving Jack that place and—if the 
little girls are not too much afraid of me 
let them come over and I will show them 
some of my old treasures.” 

A moment later the door had closed 
upon their visitor and the group he had 
left stood looking at each other with 
bated breath. It was Fifine—never long 
silent—who spoke first. 

‘* Well!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ How for- 
tunately it has all turned out! Who 
would have thought ”— 

But Mrs. Crofton interrupted what Miss 
Fifine probably meant for a tribute to 
herself, 

‘**Yes, my dear; who would have 
thought indeed that my little daughter 
and my niece should have considered it 
funny to hurt the feelings of any one, 
much less of a poor, lonely old man? I 
would say more to you on the subject,” 
continued Mrs. Crofton, looking from one 
culprit to another, ‘* but that I feel sure 
you have had penance enough and that 
this affair will be a life-long lesson to you 
both. Remember girls that kindness 
always pays; rudene:s never does. See 
what may not result from this old man’s 
receiving something which reminded him 
of his happier, brighter days. And if 
that othef valentine had reached him? 
Well, I don’t like to think how much 
sadder it might have made his lonely 
heart.” 

If Kitty was thoroughly humbled and 
penitent, Fifine was certainly impressed. 
For once her talents at caricaturing had 
come to nothing very creditable, and she 
was secretly much relieved to find that 
no harm had been done ‘by this attempt 
at wit, and that possibly something very 
pleasant might be the result. Mary, 
however, had the best of it. Two days 
later an invitation came which electrified 
the whole house. It was from old Mrs. 
Morris, the far-away’ cousin, against 
whose selfishnezs poor Mary had inveigh- 
ed so bitterly only a few days before. 

‘*My dear Mary,” wrote the old lady, “I 
want youto come over here early in the 
morning, Thursday. Old Barnaby has 
been to see me, talking a great deal of non- 
sense about old times: but the long and the 
short of it is that he proposes we should 
have a family gathering and investigate 
the condition of the Morrises. I suppose I 
must get up a nice tea for him. Perhaps I 
will invite the Morrises. Come and help 
me.”’ 

It is needless to say Mary needed no 
second bidding. She knew enough 
of the old lady to understand that her 
pride was roused; that she evidently did 


kindness from 


not intend to let Mr. Barnaby outdo her 


in generosity; and there was immense 
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satisfaction, and doubtless some fun, to 
be derivedfrom “ helping” the rich old 
lady prepare for her guests on such an 
occasion. Just how it would all end no 
one could surmise, butearly on the Thurs- 
day morning Mary set off merrily enough, 
and quite prepared to find Mrs. Morris in 
a condition of genuine excitement. The 
usually somber-looking brick mansion 
seemed to have awakened from a long, 
inhorpitable sleep. Mrs. Morris was bus- 
tling about, giving orders right and left, 
the ‘‘ best” parlor doors and windows 
were all open. 

‘Come right in, Mary Crofton,” she 
said, as soon as Mary appeared in the 
little box walk before the door. ** Now 
tell me what all this nonsense about 
Henry Barnaby’s receiving a valentine 
means! He has turned right around in 
favor of Jack Morris, and has talked me 
into what I suppose I'll regret all the days 
of my life.” 

‘* What is that?” said Mary, with much 
composure, altho her eyes were twink- 
ling. 

“Oh, it is inviting them all here to 
begin with; then, I suppose, I must sup- 
port this young fellow and his sister in 
idleness.” 

“T don’t think you need be afraid of 
baving to do that,” said Mary, very quiet- 
ly now; “if I am not mistaken neither 
Jack nor his sister would be dependents. 
They only need a start.” 

It was a day full of pleasurable excite- 
ment for Mary Crofton you may be sure. 
She “‘ helped ” with a will, glad that once 
roused to a sense of her duty toward 
her young relatives the old lady made 
really hospitable preparations. Old silver 
and fine glass were produced, a table 
groaning with delicacies was prepared, 
and by six o’clock Mrs. Morris, in her 
best cap and stiffest black satin, and 
Mary, looking very sweet and happy in 
her blue gown, with a bit of red geranium 
at her neck, by way of ornament, were 
ready for the guests. To the surprise of 
both, Jack and his sister appeared with 
old Mr. Barnaby himself, and before tea 
was over a truce as to the past was made 
and foundations for the future securely 
laid. 

Mary had been right. The young peo- 
ple did not wish to be ‘‘supported in idle- 
ness.” Jack asked for a home for his sis- 
ter until he could see his way, and Mrs, 
Morris, having once decided to do a gen- 
erous action, began to enjoy the results, 
and the grim old house was a changed 
place with young voices—happy ones, too 
—so oftenin it. As for old Mr. Barnaby, 
he cheerfully enough provided Jack with 
the start he needed, and it was only the 
other day that Fifine Tressilion, visiting 
the Croftons once again on the occasion 
of Mary’s wedding, remarked that the 
solitary drawback to her satisfaction in 
the whole affair was the fact that Grand- 
mother Tressilion insisted upon keeping 
the valentine she had received locked 
away a3 asort of hidden warning to the 
young people never to make a mistake of 
the kind again! 

*‘AndI think, Mary,” said Fifine, sagely, 
‘“‘when you and Jack go out to Cleveland, 
you had better let her give it back to you 
as a wedding present! I shall never feel 
at rest until I know it is in te flames.” 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed Puzzles.” THE INDEPENDENT, New York. 





NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
A saying of 80 letters. 
My 6, 30, 11, 38, a stratagem. 
My 10, 64, 4, 71, any instrument. 
My 53, 73, 8, 51, condensed smoke. 
My 52, 19, 42, 12, frozen rain. 
My 39, 9, 58, 18, a pole of a vessel. 
My 41, 45,.5, 75, a journey. 
My 48, 33, 1, 62, principal. 
My 2, 17, 63, 79, capital. 
My 14, 20, 31, 67, a funeral pile. 
My 3, 16, 46, 21, belonging to you. 
My 32, 50, 27, 15, to cover with earth. 
My 28, 40, 54, 22, the ancient name for 
’ Christmas. 
My 7, 59, 66, 72, rage. 
My 60, 74, 78, 80, dogs. 
My 37, 29, 25, 26, a small bay. 
My 47, 35, 13, 36, to fall in drops. 





My 23, 70, 61, 44, a tenacious earth. 
34, fuel. 
3, weft. 
7, compassion. H. 
BIRD CAGE. 
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. A consonant. 
. A color. 
To comeagain. 
To take. 
One who receives. 
. A rector’s house. 
. One who narrates. 
. To obtain back again. 
. Hidden. 
The middle word down a fashionable en- 
tertainment. 
All the words begin with the same letters. 
H. 
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The upper word. Softening. 
2 Enjoiued as a duty. 
3. Anxieties. 
4. A period of time. 
5. Myself. 
6, The latter part of the day. 
7. A thorn. 
8. Used for warmth. 
9. One who softens. 
The central word down a noble senti- 
ment. 


DOUBLE ZIGZAG—Selected. 
1 * * - 11 * + * 
* 2 * * * 12 * * 
* * 3 * * 7 13 * 
_ * * 4 . * * 14 
* * 5 * * * 15 +. 
* 6 * * * 16 * * 
q o * * 17 * * * 
* ~ * * * 18 * * 
* * 9 * * i 19 * 
* x * 10 * * * 20 


Cross words: 

1. A very small cake. 

2. Having the quality of imbibing. 
3. Singular. 

4. Those who have care of money. 

5. A free gift. 

6. Cleanses. 

7. Personal satires. 
8. Destitute of pores. 

9. To punish. 

10. Primitive. 

The zigzag from 1 to 10 spells the name of 
a day in September. From 11 to 20 the 
name of a dish eaten in Eugland on that 
day. F. S. 


CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES.—Selected. 
*O00 
0o*00 
o00o*oO 


ooo* 
*O000 


0*00 
oo*oOo 
000% 

Upper Square: 1, A denomination; 2, to 
resound; 3, the sovereign prince of Tartary; 
4, to inter. 

Lower Square: 1, A kind of nail; 2, a 
lineage; 3, a piece of land; 4, achievement. 

Diagonal: A case. M. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 7TH- 
NEW DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
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EASY RHOMBOID. 
Apes 
Ages 
Gape 
Lame 
BLANK PUZZLE. 
1 Car-o-line; 2, sun-dries; 3, sea-sons; 4, 


Madame Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIA BLE. 
EFtFECTUAL. 
SUCCESSFULLY used for 
MORE than FIFTY YEARS. 





tea- kettle. 











TRY IT. 





It Makes You Hungry 


“I have used Paine’s Celery Compound and it 
has had a salutary 
effact. Itinvigorat- 
ed the system andI 
feel like a new 
man. It improves 
the appetite and 
facilitates diges- 
tion.” J.T. CoPpE- 
LAND, Primus, 8.C. 


Paine’s 
Celery Compound 


is a unique tonic and appetizer. Pleasant to 
the taste, quick in its action, and without any 
rugged health 





dyspepsia and kindred disorders. Physicians 
prescribe it. $1.00. Six for $5.00. Druggists. 


WELLS, RIcHARDSON & Co., Burlington, vt. 


Spring medicine means more now-a-days than it 
did ten years ago. The winterof 1888-89 has!eft 
the nerves all fayged out. The nerves must be 
strengthened, the blood purified, liver and 
bowels regulated. Paine’s Celery Compound— 
the Spring medicine of to-day—does all this, 
as nothing else can. Prescribed by Physicians, 
Recommended by Druggists, Endorsed by Ministers, 
Guaranteed by the Manufacturers to be 


The Best 
Spring Medicine. 


“In the spring of 1887 I was all run down. I 
would get up in the mores = h so tired a 
—- 7 Was so weak that I could hardly get 

round. Bi ay bottle of Paine’s Cele ery Com- 
pound, and before I had taken it a week I felt 
very much beter, I can cheefully nrcommend 
it to all who need a building up and strengthen- 
ing medicine.” Mrs. B. A. Dow, Burlington, Vt. 
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| LACTATED FOOD Jeunes babies perfect 





FOR THE HAND? 
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GREATEST 


INVENTION 
OF THE AGE. 


POWDERED, AND PUT UP IN ONE POUND TIN CANS. 
WCummperene. oreo 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON 


Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, @ 
8.W.Cor. 12th and Market Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Crosse & Blackwell’s 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUGAR, 


ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 
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the Athlete or Invalid. A complete 
floor. 
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Acknowledged headquarters for 
Mantels, Grates and Tiles of every 
description. Inspection invited. 
Corres"ondence solicited. 


STEAM ENGINES 


Cnien and Horizontal, 


Portable — Portable. 
8 te 16 Horse Power. 
Tilustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 
AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 
or 110 Liberty 8... New Yor 
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white CLEATS SASSRINGS. 
CLEANFAST Darning 
Cotton of 
Pita pray 
Dye. Retail stores 
Guaranteed 927 Broad- 
not to way,2 West 
crock. ldth St.. and 
The wearing nll pa est 
quailty un- New York. 
surpassed. 107 State St., 
Send for (9 West St, 
price-list. TRADE-MAR} Boston. 
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EXTRACT OF MEAT. 


Stock for Sou 
Oe a “an invalu 


Firest and Cheapest Meat pha 
Made Dishes and Sauces. As 
able topic.” Annual sale +,000,000 ja 
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‘*The most influential religious organ in the States.”—Spectator, London, Eng. 

‘The most interesting religious paper published in the English language.”—The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, Eng. 

‘ A great religious journal.”—The Advertiser, Boston, Mass. 

‘*Clearly stands in the forefront as a weekly religious magazine.”—The Sunday- 
School Times, Philadelphia, Pa. 

‘* The strongest, largest, best, most widely circulated undenominational evangeli- 
cal religious weekly in this or any other country.”—The Baltimore Methodist, Balti 
more, Md. 

‘* Logical and consistent, with respect for decent men and honest opinions, it has- 
the good will of all Catholics.”—The Catholic Review. 

‘*It has the properties, tho not the form of a magazine, and there are but few 
magazines whose average table of contents affords a richer intellectual feast.”— 
The American Hebrew, New York City. 

“The best religious paper in the world.”—CHARLEs L. THOMPSON, D.D., late 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General Assembly, 

Our “ leading religious paper.”—FRaANcis L, Patton, D.D., LL.D., President of 
Princeton College , 
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TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS: 


$3.00 a year; $5.00 for 2 years; $1.50 for six months; “Trial Trip,” 
of one month for 30 cents. Sample copies free. Address 


farm and Garden. 


\The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that will 
make this department more vaiuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested. ] 


NOTES ON APPLES. 
‘BY E. P. POWELL. 


THE Westfield Seek-no-further, besides 
being a remarkably good apple, for some 
reason is »lways one of the most free of 
worms. No apple in this section presents a 
more fair, even, smooth average appear- 
ance. 

Tbe Hubbardston is,on the contrary, a 
favorite of worms until the trees are large 
and bear, as they do, enormous crops: then 
the wormy specimens drop off early and 
leave as fine and fair a crop as one can wish 
for. 

Grimes’s Golden is a poor cropper on 
young trees; but by and by it turns out no- 
ble crops. The size of the fruit is uniform 
and it is a splendid keeper, but not quite 
large enough. People will select some- 
times small red apples, but don’t take to 
small yellow apples. Light-colored apples 
are always at a slight disadvantage in 
market. The quality of Grimes’s Golden is 
medium. 

Northern Spy, to give good paying crops, 
must be gone over and the defective speci- 
mens thinned out in early August, and 
again later. It overbears and can spare all 
but the best, and then you will get a noble 
crop. The other chief point in growing 
Northern Spy is to see that the limba do not 
all start out together, so that a heavy crop 
will bring the strain at one spot and split 
down the tree. [ haveseen whole orchards 
spoiled in this way. 

The Rhode Island Greening is one of the 
apples that at its; best is best of all, buta 
little off is almost worthless. To get good 
Greenings the trees must be open tothe 
sun, and not stand too closein the row. I 
get the best on old trees, grown in the old- 
fashione'l way, very tall, and no limbs near 
the ground. Then the meat is golden yel- 
low aud delicious. 

The Fameuse, if grown on well drained, 
clay soil, and well opened to air and sun, 
does not scab at all; at least it does not 
with me. The quality of the apple is such 
that it cannot bespared. I eat no others in 
November and early December except al- 
ways the Hubbardston. 

Pound Sweet has been of late growing in 
favor. The demand for it is enormous. 
Ten years ago it was a drug, selling at 
seventy-five cents abarrel. This year I sold 
it at seventy-five cents a bushel. It is also 
one of the apples that is worthless when 
grown in close orcbards. The trees should 
stand out very free to sun. 

I brought from Michigan twenty years 
ago a taste for the Jonathan. It does as 
well here as there, and is, all in all, one of 
the finest fruits in existence. It will over- 
bear, and is better for thinning. This can 
be readily done, as the trees grow low and 
spreading. It isa seedling of Spitzenberg, 
with all the best qualities of the parent. 
Its size is not in favor of profit, but it makes 
up in prolific bearing. Its deep, rich red 
isfas handsome as a cherry. 

The Wagener is about as good late dessert 
fruit as Fameuse is early. Itshould go into 
every collection. The size is just right, and 
the tree healthy and prolific. 

The Detroit Red, formerly the best late 
fall apple, has more diseases than any other 
apple that I have tried to grow. The fruit 
is knobby, and hasa black rot inside, and 
is wormy. I do not get a bushel to a tree of 
fine fruit; but what is good is delicious. 
For market it will no longer pay. Itisin 
its dotage. 

The Belmont, or waxen apple, isa very fine 
fruit; but the tree is not tough and hardy. 
I get splendid crops, however, for a few 
years, and the fruit sells as well as it tastes. 
It is a fine rich yellow with warm red 
cheek. Even when it overbears the fruitis 
smooth and rich. Thisis the sort my boys 
revel in, eating it through December and 
January. 

Ben Davis is not fit to eat; that is the 
plain truth about it. I am ashamed to 
grow itin company with Greenings,Seek-no- 
furthers and Fameuse. It keeps nobly, how- 
ever, in spite of hired men’s handling, and 
it bears finely, and when young. The apple 
peys, but it is only good to cook. 

Summer Rose I mark down as the most 
delicious of early summer fruit. The trees 
overbear and must be watched or they will 
killthemselves. I don’t make them pay; 
but for eating it is above all. 

Porter I rank the best to follow the Rose 
for eating. These two sorts will cover all 
the time from the first of August tothe first 
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ing you some fine specimens with more on 

the trees. A water-cored Porter is delicious, 

unlike most water-cored fruit. 

Kirkland with Spy make my two best 

keeping apples, and most profitable. The 

Kirkland originated in the orchard planted 

by Missionary Kirkland and his friend the 

Oneida Chieftain Sconondoa, in 1790, or 

about that. It is a seedling of Yellow 

Bellefleur, but 1s white when picked, be- 
coming yellow in spring. It keeps till May 

or even June; is as large as Bellefleur and 

enormously prolific. The wood isimmensely 

tough, sustaining, unlike Spy and Baldwin, 

no breakages. 

Baldwin grafted on old trees, or double 
worked on uuprofitable sorts is superb 
every way; but grafted at the ground the 
trees split and break; nor is the quality of 
the fruit as good. 

Gravenstein and King are two of the sorts 
that totally fail to give even decent crops in 
Central New York and in many other local- 
ities. They are both grand applesif suited 
to your soil and climate. I have grafted 
mine out. 

Spitzenberg, after a long recess, is now 
growing well and bearing well. I never 
gave it up, but kept on planting, and now 
get the benefit. It will not do to desert a 
valuable fruit because for a time it suffers 
from reckless grafting. 

Roxbury Russet 1 consider one of the best 
six or ten apples always. It is superb asa 
baking apple late in the season. It is one 
of the few sour apples that hens delight in 
as well as all sorts of fruit-eating animals. 
Try it baked in April and May. On old 
trees it is not protitable. 

For home supply plant two trees of the 
same sort, different years, so as to get them 
bearing alternate years. For instance, I 
have two Astrakhans that bear one year 
and two others that bear the next, when 
the first two are out of fruit. 

Some apples, like some pears, prefer stim- 
ulating and cultivating; others prefer to 
be let alone; Jonathan likes a plow; so does 
Grimes’s Golden; so do the Pippins general- 
ly. 

The apple crop is the one that needs most 
care in handling to make it profitable. 
This is contrary to custom, but is correct. 
Apples should be handled like egys and 
carefully sorted into their grades; the first 
for market, the second for sale as second 
grade or for cellar; the third for cider or 
feeding. 

Apples should not be left in orchards 

after picking. Dealers do this, and then 

after heavy frosts the fruit is rushed into 

market. It will not keep. Pick season- 
ably, and at once store in cool cellars in 
shallow bins. The trouble of handling is 
not great when we consider the advantage 
of late keeping. 

The spraying of apple trees with Paris. 
green is not a severe labor, and as soon as it 
is generally adopted will secure good fruit. 
There is a general feeling that apple grow- 
ing must take its chauces. No erop isso 
much left to run a gauntlet with its enemies. 
When the people find they can kill the cod- 
dling moth they will begin to take better 
care of their orchards. The gain in profit 
will be enormous. Poor orchards and neg- 
lected and badly handled apples are a dead 
loss; but no fruit can be made to pay better. 
It is a pity some ove did not patent the in- 
vention of spraying; then every one would 
want to try it. Nowit is too cheap. 

Apple trees must be kept free from suck- 
ers. If you will not see to that you had 
better cut up your trees, and have a bonfire. 
When first planted they must be well 
mulched if you expect them to go right on 
growing. Asarule, if they live at all, un- 
mulched trees will be kept back three years 
or stunted altogether. 

The pruning of young trees just from the 
nursery is a nice job. Let only a few buds 
start the first year. It is nonsensg to say 
“they are all alive,” the point is, are they 
making strong shoots? Go over them fre- 
quently the first three or four years. Inthe 
fall cut back from one-third to two-thirds of 
what you allowed to grow. 

CLINTON, N. Y. 





CEREALS. 
BY M. E, BAMFORD. 





THE Chinese say that five thousand 
years ago an emperor named Shin-nung 
first brought wheat into China. Whether 
this is correct or not, civilized nations have 
long thought that perhaps barley was the 
first of the cereals cultivated by mab. 
Pliny speaks of the great antiquity of 
barley. The ancient Greeks and Romans 
had fields of this grain. In fact, the Romans, 
being an agricultural people, thought much 
of farmers, and it is a tradition that Romu 
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lished the order of the priests of the fields, 
who were twelve in number and who were 
crowned with wheat-ears. This priesthood 
lasted as long as life did, and not even exile 
or captivity had power to take from a man 
his office as priest of the fields. So much 
were grain-fields thought of among the 
Romans that the law of the Twelve Tables 
commanded that whichever adult let his cat- 
tle into a grain-field to graze at night, or 
whoever cut grain before it was ripe, should 
be condemned to death. 

The old English cultivated what they 
called ‘‘barliche’”’ and had baskets to carry 
the grain in, such a basket being known by 
the named of “barlep.’’ In old times a 
man who tho rich, was yet miserly enough 
to live on barley-bread, was known as a 
“barley bunne gentleman.” 

But the old English had their wheat too; 
for the ancient word ‘‘wheatsele’’ meant 
the season for the sowing of that grain. 
The Anglo-Saxton word “hwete’’ was the 
antecedent of our name for the grain. 

People in England in olden days used to 
sow wheat and rye together in the same 
fidld; using two or three times as much 
wheat as rye; and the two grains being 

harvested and threshed together were made 
jpto a kind of bread called ‘“ maslin,” or 
“meslin’? from the same root as otir word 

‘miscellaneous.’ 

Probably some ofthe old English young 
folks were as apt to begin married life in a 
happy-go-lucky style as are some people 
nowadays; for thete still lingefs among 
specimens of the old-time tongue the word 
“cornlaiters,’? meaning newly married peas- 
ants whi begged corn with which to sow 
their first crop: O1 St. Taomas’ day, in 
Warwickshire, all poor people went ‘‘a corn” 
ing;’’ carrying a bag into which generous 
farmers were expected toput corn. ‘Corn,’ 
in the old English sense, meant wheat, 

Nor has wheat-raising been unattended 
by superstition. Weever says of the monks 
of St. Edmundsbury: ‘“‘ They had certain 
wax candles which ever and onely they used 
to light in wheat seeding; these they like- 
wise carried about their wheat grounds, 
believing verily that hereby neitherdarnell, 
tares, nor any other noisome weedes would 
grow that yeare amongst the new corne.”’ 

And the peasant reapers of the Orkney 
Isles had one day in harvest-time on which 
they refused to work, | ecause of an old- 
time superstition that they had received 
from their ancestors that, if work were 
done on such a day, the ridges of the fields 
would bleed. 

Even the ancient Greek Church used 
wheat in the services; for Gregory speaks 
of the ‘practice of the Greek Church, not 
yet vut of use, to set boyled corne before 
the singers of those holy hymnes, which 
use to be said at their commemorations of 
the dead, or those which are asleep in 
Christ.’’ 

The Greeks, with their usual assumption 
of wisdom, asserted that they were the peo- 
ple who invented the making of bread. Be 
that as it may, it is not likely that the 
human race will ever forget this use for 
wheat or other cereals. The superstitious 
Spirit that had attended wheat extended to 
the bread, and we find the people of Devon 
and Cornwall declaring that bread baked 
on Christmas Eve would never become 
moldy. Of like character was the idea 
in regard to bread baked on Good Friday, 
such bread being kept by families through 
out the ensuing year, from the notion that 
a few crnmbs of such bread put in water 
would cure any disease. 

Nor has bread been without its political 
meaning: for Disraeli tells us that, under 
the dominion of Cromwell, the courtiers 
found occasion to express their desire for 
the return of royalty by each putting a 
crumb of bread into each one’s glass before 
drinking, and saying with ambiguous ear 
hestness, ‘‘God send this crum well down!”’ 

Oats, likewise, have their history. ‘““‘We 
rede in olde tyme good people wolde on All 
hallowen daye bake brade and deleit for all 
crysten soules,”’ says one writer. The “Soul 
Mass cakes’”’ of All Souls’ Day were oat- 
cakes given to the poor, who, in return, 
were bound to say the old couplet: 

“God have your saul, Beens and all.” 

Oats are of ancient renown, also; for itis 
written that Mohammed Ali introduced ten 
varieties into Egypt for fodder there, and 


Galen said that oats were abundant in Asia 
inor. Our word ‘ ‘oats’? comes from the 
Anglo-Saxon “‘ata,’’ food. 

The United States is pre-eminently a 
= nag freee ate country. In the “Report 
of the epartment of Agriculture for 1884,” 
adiagram is given to show the comparative 
Production of cerea)s in Europe and the Unit. 
ed States. The European average is given 
4816.1 bushels per head, while that of the 
United States is 538 bushels, Of the Eu 
topean countries, France, Germany, Hun 
gary, Rumania, Denmark, and Sweden al] 
&xceeded the European average; while Swit _ 
terland produced only 6.5 bus os per head 





But the report of the statistician goes on to 
say: “The useof corn in this country in 
place of roots and forage plants in feed- 
ing of farm animals makes the actual 
disparity of European averages less than it 
appears. This substitution of one crop for 
another renders difficult a discriminating 
comparison of relative abundance. 

Women, in olden times, seem to have had 
more to do with raising cereals than they 
commonly have now. Pliny speaks of 340 
stalks of wheat having been raised from 
one seed and having been sent to the Em 
peror Nero from Byzacium in Africa, and 
word was sent with the present that “the 
soil when dry was so stiff that the strongest 
oxen could not plough it, but after a rain 
I have seen it opened by a share drawn by 
a wretched ass on the one side and an old 
woman on theother.”’ 

Similar ideas about women seem to have 
prevailed in England when Fitzherbert 
published his ‘‘Boke of Husbandrie,” in 
1534. Most farmers’ wives nowadays would 
look in horror at the list of things that 
Fitzherbert setsdown as the duties of the 
lady of the farm. Here are some from’ his 

‘**prolouge for the wives occupation.” 

“It is a wyves occupation to wynowe all 
maner of cornes,’”’ ‘‘to make heye,”’ “shere 
corne,” ‘“‘and, in time of nede to helpe her 
husbande to fyll the mucke wayne or 
dounge carte, dryve the ploughe, to loede 
heye, corne, and suche other.” 

Rejoice, O American farm-wives, that you 
did not live in Fitzherbert’s day! 

The same gentleman told in his “ Boke”’ 
many things in regard to the culture of 
cereals under King Henry VIII. The 
‘** Boke” says: “They used to role their bar- 
ley grounde after a showr of rayne, to make 
tbe grounde even to mowe.’ 

Under “To falowe,’’ he says: ‘‘The greater 
clottes (clods) the better wheate, for the 
clottes kepe the wheat warme ali wynter, 
and at March they will melte and breake 
and fal in manye small peces, the whiche is 
a new dongynge and refreshynge of the 
corne.”’ 

We must take on the authority of the 
veracious Athenians the statement that 
agriculture originated in their country and 
that Triptolemus of Eleusis was the veri- 
table fellow who first sowed corn and in- 
vented the plow. This smart man was said 
to have been a favorite of the goddess 
Demeter (Ceres) in honor of whom the 
Atheniaus held the festival of the Eleusinia, 
and the whole of Greece the festival of the 
Thesmophoria. Plutarch says that Atheni- 
ans had three sacred plowings. 

The Romans, with their usual care for 
everything connected with agriculture, 
were anxious for the comfort of the ani- 
malsthat did the plowing, and Columella 
says: ‘‘After oxen get through plowing 
and come home heated and tired, they must 
have a little wine poured down their 
throats, and after being fed a little, be led 
out to drink; and if they will not drink, 
the boy must whistle to make them.”’ 

good many farmers now would con- 
sider that they had a very hard time if the 
law of the old Saxons were in vogue. 
During the timeof that peoplein England, 
plows were made by the plowmen them- 
selves, and it was the law that he whocould 
not make a plow should not be allowed to 
use one, and he who could not make a har- 
ness should not be permitted to drive. 
Plows, in those days, however, were simple 
affairs. 

In old English days even plowing had its 
superstitions, and in 1493 one wrote of the 
*“ledyng ofthe ploughe aboute tne fireas 
for gode begynnyng of the yere, that they 
shulde fare the betteralle the yere follow- 
yng.’ 

Anciently, in some churches, too, there 
was kept the “ plow-light,” which was 
maintained by those who plowed. The first 
te | after Twelfth Day was called 
* Plowlick Monday” by the orfolk people, 
“because,” says an old writer, ‘‘on that 
da they doe first begin to plough.”’ 

lough Monday” was the day when 
plowmen drew a plow from door to door 
begging ‘‘ plough-money.”’ 

Gioves for reapers were not unknown in 
old time, it seems, for in Tusser Redivivus, 
1744, appears this, given in Brand’s Anti- 
quities: ‘He that is lord of harvest is 
generally some staid, sober-working man, 
who understands all sorts of harvest-work. 
If he be of able body he commonly leads the 
swarth in reaping and mowing. It is cus- 
tomary to give gloves to reapers, especially 
where the wheat is thistly.”’ 

Our American “corn,” or maize, is a 
truly native grain of our Western continent. 
Its scientific name ‘* zea’ was given to the 
genus by Linneus, who derived it from 
zao,** to live,”’ intimating that corn is a 
very nutritive substance. It is said that 
varieties of corn not now raised in Peru 
have been found in tombs supposed to be 
older than the Incas, 
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When Baby was sick, w’ gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she bevame Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she haa Children, she gave them Castoria, 














SPRAY YOUR TREES. 


make the cheapest and best SPRAYING 
PUMPS in the Worid. Send for [lustrated Circular. 


RUMSEY & CO., Limited., 








SeNECA FALLS, N. Y, 
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“Take a Pill?” 


“Whose ?” “Why, Ayer’s, of course.” 
AYER’S PILIS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colic, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Jold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





WHY BE SATISFIED 


With one-half of what your farm will pro- 
duce, when by using 


H. J. BAKER & BRO.’S 
COMPLETE MANURES 


(specially compounded for each crop), you 
can frequently more than double your crop. 
Make one trial and be convinced. 


A A Ammoniated Superphosphate 


#37.50 per ton. 


Pelican Bone Fertilizer, 
#32.50 per ton. 
Both the above made frém Bone. Full par- 


ticulars in our pocket memorandum book, 
“ Facts for Farmers,” mailed free by 


H. CC. BAKER & BRO., 
215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 
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D.S. WILSON, 
FLORIST, 
51 West Fourteenth Street, 
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For Potatoes, 
Cabbages, 
Vegetables, 








ANY FERTILIZER C0. 
yr oa 121 Front Street, 
A NEW YORK. 
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PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles. Also 
the most effective cure for 
Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 
affections of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostration, 
and gives new life and strength 
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STOVE POLISH 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


Terms of Subscription 
PAYABLEIN ADVAFCE. 
One Month.......8 3 
onths.... 





150 
Nine Menthe, . 22 


In CLUBs OF FIVE OR Monz, $2.00 Each. 


Cental tal Pion 81.5 56 © per yoar aaditions + thom ' 


8 WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM ST B- 
oe AGENTS OB POSTMASTERS AT CLUB 


niomesroery 

eg Remittances should be made Post-Office 
Money Crder. Bank Check, Draft. ag, Po Express 
Money Orders. or 
_ Notes being e peyee to bearer are no safer 


1ap Bank B: 
SOBSCEIBERS are requested to renew two or 
vious to 


are our agents in London to receive subscriptions and 
advertisements. 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P.-O0. Bex 3787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 
1889, 


Tas ereeare Sinbhine List will 
peat See © cue okten ion Any one 
to subeestite for one one or more capans or magazine « 
in connection with THE iINDEPENDEYT can save 8 
very handsome percentage of money by ordsring from 
our Club-List. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 
(14 lines to the inch, 300 lines to the column.) 
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READING NOTICES......... ONE DOLLAR ion AGATB 
LINB, BACH TIME, 

FINANCIAL NOTICES...... TWO DOLLARS PER AGATS 


Rusenos Bozme beanen. sees Firry Cents 4 LIne 
ES AND DEATHS, not esqsoding four lines 
$1. Over that Twenty-five Cents a Lin 
Address all letters 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
2351 Breadway, New York. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
PRICE REDUCED. 








WE can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, each File or Binder holding 
twenty-six numbers—halfa year. The cover 
has “‘THE INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in 
large gilt letters, making it quite orna- 
mental. They will be delivered at our office 
on the receipt of seventy-five cents each, or 
send (postpaid) to any P. O. in the United 
States on the receipt of one dollar each. 
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New Hardy FLOWERING PLAN TS, 
Abka Vines, 4 (SH, PLSWERING BULBS, a and JAPAN LILIES, New 
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Rene te iNustrated, 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 





Rose Growers and In.porters, West nit tae bala 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder pever varies. A marvel ot party, strepgth 
and wholesomeness. More economical than the ordi- 
nary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition with the 
multitude of low test, short weight alum or phosphate 
wders. Sold ont in em yorse BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY, 106 Wall St.. 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 

** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and usefal Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


a WRINGER ZV 


SAVES 
me MOST LABOR 
PURCHASE GEAR 


Saves half the labor of other 
wringers, and costs but little more. 



















Does not GR EASE 
4. eMPIRETS e eShoT nes: 
wanted Par Auburn, 
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® Lodge, 
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Mass. 








UGLAS, 


IDDLETOWR 
CONN, 


Branch Warehouses 
8f John St., New York, anc 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

PUMPS, 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump Chain and 

tures, Iron Curbs, Yard 
pyerants, Street Washers 
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WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
y the Universal Exhi- 
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FAST VESTIBULED TRAINS 


to St. Paul, Minneapolis, Council 
Bluffs and Omaha, connecting for 
Portland, Seattle, Victoria, Den- 
ver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and all Pacific Coast Points. 


WITH OVER 7,000 MILES 
of Steel Track in eight States 
and Territories, it penetrates the 
Agricultural, Mining and Com- 
mercial Centers of the Entire 
West and Northwest. It is the 


ONLY LINE TO THE BLACK HILLS 


For Tickets, Rates, Maps, Time Tables and full 
information. apply to any Ticket Agent, or address 
the General Passenger Agent, Chicago, 111 
J. M. WHITMAN. H.C. WICKER, &. P. WILSON, 

General Manager. § Traffic Manager. Gen. Pass. Agd 


are 1, pees sure 


hs and Bron- 
Suis. fs vour Druagist. 
e address 210 Frout St., N 


$1.00 per bottle. 


serves, Dodd's yy AgENCY: Boston 








Low Estimates. 
Hee = Service. 





ABSTRACT OF STATEMENT 


OF 


THE HARTFORD 


Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 6o., 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 





January Ast, 1889. 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Office and Bank........ .......... intone $70,985 78 
Premiums in course of collection................ 116,811 10 
Loaned on Bond and Mortgage, first liens...... 411,660 00 


Bonds and Stocks, market value... 
Interest accrued, but not due.. 


Total Assets 


652,103 56 
23,553 58 


. $1,275,114, 02 


ee 





LIABILITIES, 


Premium reserve..........200% 


Reserve for claims not due.... 


CGR GGT so. 55.0 i've Koivt veccees 
Net Surplus...:.........0+. ae 


Surplus as regards Policy-Holders .. - - 


| 


.$500,000 00 


eUPeRaSegdaese ted $680,245 00 


8,064 66 


. 86,804 36 





586,804 36 586,804 36 





Total Liabilities, including Capital and Strpls. $1,275,114 O2 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Pres’t. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Pres'’t. 


J. B. PIERCE, Sec’y and Treas. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


J. M, ALLEN, 

FRANK W. CHENEY, 
CHARLES M. BEACH, 
DANIEL PHILLIPS, 
RICHARD W. H. JARVIS, 
THOMAS O. ENDERS, 
LEVERETT BRAINARD, 
GEN. W. B. FRANKLIN, 





NEWTON CASE, 

NELSON HOLLISTER, 

HON. HENRY C. ROBINSON, 
HON. FRANCIS B. COOLEY, 
A. W, JILLSON, 

EDMUND A. STEDMAN, 
CLAPP SPOONER, Bridgeport, 
GEO. BURNHAM, Philadelphia, Pa. 





E STERBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 


MITCHELL VANCE CD. 


SUCCESSOR TO 
MITCHELL, VANCE & COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
ARTISTIC GAS FIXTURES, 
ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, ETG. 


Salesrooms: 836 and S38 Broadway; 
Factory: 10th Ave., 24th and 25th Sts., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A $65.00 
Sewing Machine! 


$18.00. 


or 
Black Walnas Furniture Gor: 
We 



















Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 


Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York 


DE POTTER’S 
Tours to Europe. 


TENTH YEAR. 


Select and Limited Parties. Programmes 
yay The Old World, 100 pages, sent post-paid 
or 10c. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 
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_ NOW WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


Is reached in sixty hours from New York by 
elegant steamers of the bec 8S. Co., staiee 
weekly. The situation of these isiands south of the 
Gulf Stream renders ie) 
porous coral formation href tl MA 
ebec 8S. S.Co. also <eeste 
oe every sevente ry for Sai 
> + it a West india tt f bout fi fn atte 
ng tropica ata of about five do 
day. For all panticulars apply to — Der 
A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New Yori. 
or A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 


51 Broadway, New York. 
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The New York Fashion - Bazar, 


MARCH NUMBER—NOW READY, 
SINGLE NUMBER: PRICE 25 CENTS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: $5 (0 PER ANNUM. 


ee id 
THE New YORK FASHION BAZAR for March con. 


tains the First plates of the New Spring Fashions, 
They : re obtained in advance sheets from Paris, and 
are safe guides for dress-makers and a!i who are de. 
sirous of preparing their wardrobes for the coming 
season. 
IT CONTAINS 

SPRING WALKING a> TRAE ING COS. 
0 TE TEA-GOWNS, BaLL 














. NING A SCHOO: 
FOR BOYS AND GIR re AND Nei: NOVEL: 
N FANCY WORK eA N NEW EMBROID. 





The March FASHION BAZAR contains the second 
installment of a most fascinating novel translated 
from the German entitled: 


**MY HEART’S DARLING.” 
(HERZENSKRISEN.) 
By W. HEIMBURG. 





It contains the third installment of 
“THE REPROACH OF ANNESLEY.” 
By MAXWELL GRAY. 


INTERESTING ARTICLES ON 
DOMESTIC AND HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS, MAN. 
NERS AND FASHIONS, 

By Mrs. MARY E. BRYAN, 
MRS. HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD, 
MRs. N.S. STOWELL, and others. 





THE NEW YORK FASHION BAZAR is for sale 
by all newsdealers. It will also be sent, postens re- 

paid. for 25 cents per single copy. The re to 
price is $6.00 per year. Address GRORGE BM MUNR 

UNRO’S qo bon HOUSE, 17 to 27 Vandewater 
Street, N. P. O. Box 5751) 


iA MAN 


NACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WIL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A 8TUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 
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GREAT ROCK 1 ISLAND ROUTE 


(C.,R.1.&P. and C., K. & N. h’ys.) 
west 5 08 Sos Southwest. It includes 





RADO 
Bedi me a vast = 
of the richest es lands in the west. 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


titors in splendor 4nd luxury 
of en (daily) between CHICAGO 
and COLORADO SPRINGS, DENVER and PU- 
EBLO. magnificent VESTIBULE TRAIN 
service (daily) between CHICAGO and COUNCIL 
BLUFFS (OMAHA), and between CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY. ._ Modern Day Coaches, elegant 
Dining Cars (serving ‘delicious 3 meals at moderate 
prices), —s Reclin’ — — Cars (seats FREE) 
and Palace Soeping @ direct line to 
ye HORTON, HUTCHINEON, Au 8 
CALDWELL, and ts in South- 
Kensas, Colorado, the > Indian Ter- 
‘alifornia Excursions daily. 
ice of routes to the Pacific coast. 








Runs superbly equi 
between Chicago, 


The Short Line via Seneca and Kankakee offers 
facilities to travel to and from Indianapolis, Cin- 
cinnati and other Southern points. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or 
tion, ee Sw SS Cede 
E. ST. JOHN, E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Gen’l Manager. oni. & Pass. Ag*. 
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ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
/> Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 


Established 1780 
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26 CENTS A BOTTLE BY ALL oe ida 















